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• ABSTRACT T 

This second document in a thr¥e-volume^summative 
evaluatiqn report presents a pprtion of the internaljevaluatdon • 
conducted by the Mountain-Plains pro-am, a residential,- family-based 
educatioa program developed to improve the eponomic potential and 
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three-Volume' report presents^J)oth_a_n^ overjtiew" of. tjie evaluation 
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educ^t^on; career guidance; aiad counseling . services.- In addition, a 
summary repoxt on all ,Uie occupational programs and a discussion of 
the reliability/validity ,of the Mountain-Plains tests are included. 
(The other two documents coMrisihg the summative evaluation report 
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INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUCTIONAL/CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION REPORT SERIES ?s * 



Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation constitutes one aspect of\^the evaluative process of 

• I ' * , * , 

,J5^,SyrJ?9?J?:.!!I)5J!15^^ External and Affective 

evaluation series, will provide a thorough documentation of the |:^rocesses ar^d products 
of Mountain-Plains. Major subdivisions of the series include: V * 



1. User Trial Reports ^ \ 

2. Descriptive Characteristics 

3. SCimmative Analysis 

4. Reliability and Validity Studies 

5. Student Evaluation of Staff and Curriculum 



Individual reports in each series are currently available from, or are in the process of being 
incorporated into, the ERIC retrieval system. By the conclusion of the NiE research cycle, 

- N • ".Iff 

In^ructional/Curriculum Evajkj^tion Repor^ will-numljer about 40 or 50.*Many teports 
span.. two or* more areas. These include overall internal evaluation re(x^rts and reports on 
the effects of affective variables on cognitive performance, . * ^ 

it 

The reader of . individual Mountain-Plains documents should keep in mind that a re(k>rt takes 
on full significance only in relatioji to its report series and the overall research program'', and 
that the reader typically finds frequent reference tO' earlier repd^s. While each* report ii 
designed to have independent value, such ''series depend^nfce" is an inescapable ^aspect 
of an*^ systematic program research, and requires some indulgent^ on the part of the reader. 
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' ' CHAPTER III. . \ * ' * 

f ' OFFICE. EDUCATION, MARKETING AltQ TOURISM * 

Office Education and the three curriculum areas in the core component 
Marketing & Tourism are grouped togeth^,x.,„j^n..a. .s±iiglQ,,.pha^^ 
interdependencies ambng the four -areas. This chapter will ^ focus on 
\hese areas in terms- of they: objectixres^ completion characteristics 
•(including support areas), and precenter characteristics of the indi- 
vid^als receiving .occupational preparatibn in each curriculum area. 

OBJECTIVES . . , • / 

Preparation m all occupational areas is predicated upon^the identifica- 

N 

tion of specific tasks performed by the typical worker in a given job 
title. Th4se tasks are articulated, JLn an increasirfgly specific fashion, 
into Mountain-Plains curriculum as job title objectives and 'uvP objectives. • 
Office Education (CA 24), Lodging (CA 25), Food. Service (CA 26), and 
>Marketing & Distribution. (CA 27), collectively. jcontain 20 different job 
, titles and 20 different job title objectives. These obj'^ctives are 
jreiterated in greater^ datail in the 43 course objectives and the 108 
unit objectives. These object^^^ves,, even at the unit level, ara provided 

in Table 3.1. ' ' • * 

» • * 

^ Thq objectives in Table 3.1 represent. In general, a wide scale of task , 
complexity^ ranging from recognition of simple facts to invqlveiS analysis 

— u s ing inte r ng l a n d-external criteria- in cpntrast to tlie objectives of ' 
Chapters' I and II, the objectives in Table 3^1 are not entirely from the . 
cognitive domain.. Office Education cpntains several objectives which 

-fSfecle'arly psychomotor or affective In nature. All typing speed and 
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touch systeJi ^practice drills, for example, 'are psychomotor, "ihe human' 
relations, aspect of sevlral courses or units represents objecti^ which 
can only mastered. on a non-cognitive or emotional level. 

™Job-~t±t:tex>l.j^cti-ve-s-'are contained in Appendix A. These objectives "are 
not, included in Table ^. 1,- because/' in many cases, th'ey span»two or mor^ 
curriculum areas, or scattered, courses and units wi1;hin one cvirriculum 

■area. * 

Office Education contains six job*titles: Clerk s'tenogr'^h^. Clerk 
Typist, Bookkeeper, Keypunch -operator. Accounts "cierk and- Clerk, ' 
Office Education provides, in addition, accounting support to stUQents 
in various. job titles In catriculum areas 25; ■26'and^27. The ^work Jf 
Clerk Stenographer is more'cdhtplex thkn that qf a Cler-k Typist or Clei; 
therefore, hore of the objectiveslisted under Office Education , in Ule 



3,1 are 'included .in the job title. A detailed kccount of the^cours'e ind 
unit requirements for each job title is contained in Appfendix A' 

; ' ' - • ,„ 

Curr/^:ulum^ Area 25 coritaxns the job titles; ^ssist^nt Manager TraiJe, 
Desk Clerk, ^Night Auditor and' Housekeeping Supervisor . 'The job titl . 
Assistant Managed Trainee also- receives support' from Office Educatiln, 
Food Services and Marketing &' Distribution.. It is the most compleJand 
demanding of all job'^tles in lodging, and requires m'astery of vir|ually 
all CA 25 objectives for successful completion. 

•Food Service-.(CA 26) .consists of thf job titl'es:. Restaurant ManaL 
Trainee, ^akery Manager Trainee, Cl^^f .Trainee, Restaurant Cook, istitu- 
tional CooJe and Second BakeJ. " The managerial positions' (RestaurliiAnd . 
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^ Bakery Manager Trainee) receive support from Office Education Market- 




mg & Distribution* • " 




■.^ ■ . • ■ ' " 

Curriculum area 27 is comprised of the job titles: Mid-Management 


i 

* 

1 

* 


Trainee,' Professional Salesperson, General Salesperson and Checker/Cashilr. 
Mid-Management Trainees receive accounting support from" CA- 24. Curriculum 
area 27 .in turn provide©^ support for Managerial positions' in CA 25. and^- • ' 
. CA 26: More, derailed descriptions of ■ the requirements, including support, 
*^ j,for these job ^titles are aontaiiied in Appendi:j A. * ^ , 
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Table 3.1 . 
CURRICULUM AREA 24: OFFICE EDUCATION 



Page 
FILE- -CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



^ BLOOM 
CODE 



. i (Level) 
"^4. 01. 00.00 Office Edufcation (Course) 



24.01.01.00, 



24.01.02.00. 



Accounting Cycle-Simple Form 
(Unit) ' . 



Ledger, Workshee-t, and Financial 
^tat.ements^ (Unit) 



24.01.03.00, 



Classifying -Accounts, 2^d jus ting 
Entries and Closing Entries,^ — 
(Unit)* ^ 



24lorTo4.0o\ 



Payroll Transactions and Data 
Processing Systems (Unit) 



Given appropriate information and material, .apply basic accounting 3.00 

principles. .This will li^clude a.nal.yzing, classifying, recording, 

and summarizing financial data. ' ^ ' 

Identify business vocaljulary related to the acc<5unting cycle in its 1.11 
simplest <form. ♦ ^ ' " \ ' 

Given appropriate inf92fmation, prepare a balance $heet, record J 3..0G- 
and post an opening en.try, ,and analyze transactions affecting' bal-- 
ance sheet accounts and *inpotne'end expense accounts ihto* their debit 
and credit 'parts • ^ Journalise cash transactions , for a service busi- 
ness. * * , . , ♦ ... 

Id3tntify business yjDcabulatry related to the accounting cycle in its \l.ll 
simplest' form. • ' t » ^ . ^ 

Given appropriate information, post informa'tion from a journal to * 3.00 
a ledger, prepare a six-column work sheet/ ^ prove the accuracy of ^ 
^posting, prepare^anHincome statement -and the balance sheet, and 
cLcfse the ledger. • * * 

Identify-business vocabulary related to the^ccdunrting cycle for a 1.11 
'merchandising business. , * * . * 

Given appropriate information, jour'n'alize transactions of. a mer- - 3.00 
chandising business, post to^genera,! and subsidiary ledger, recon- 
cile a bank stateitfent, prepare an eight-column Wo'rk sheet w-ith ad- 
justments, prepare financial statements and do adjusting arid closing ' 
entries for a merchandising business*. 

Given appropriate material, k§ep accurate payroll records and pre^ 3.00 
pare government reports relating ♦to payroll records..^ Use 'some form . 1.11 
of^-^ta processing system €o record and report operations. Become ^ 
familiar i^ith the vocabulary .and^ the* symbols of automated data^pro-* 
cessing aYd become acquainted with unit recora equipment and elec- 
tronic computers; , , , • ' ^. - 



Page 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



24.01.05.00 Special Journals and the Cash 
Register System (Unit) 



24. 01. 06. 00 Sales Tax, Bad Debts and Depre- 
■ ' ciation (Uni^) 



24*01. 07. 00 Notes and Interest, Accruals, 
Partne*rship and Corporation 
. (Unit). 

24.02". 00,. 00 Business Writing (Course) 



'24.02.01*00 Principles of Good Businesis 
Correspondence (Unit) 

24.02.02.00'. Application of Principles of 
Qood .Business Correspondence 
(Unit) 



r 



Using special jouri^als., Jovirnalize and P9st transactions affecting 
purchases and\ cash payments, and sales and cash receipts. Record 
transactions in a' cash register 'i.ystem. Replenish a pet*ty casl) 
fund. 



3.i 



Apply principles and accounting procedures involved in ac<?buntihg * 
for special business transactions governed by laws including sales 
tax, bad debts expense, depreciation of fixed assets, and dispqsi- 
tion of fixeji assets. 

'Given appropriate materials, record notes. Interest, and bank dis- ^ 
cobnt. Adjust,* close, and reverse entries for accrued , income and 
Accrued expenses. 

With 90 percent accuracy, complete the^assigned writing project in- 
corporating the principles of effective business correspondence. 
With 90 percent accuracy, complete an objective test of lo^qu.es'*- 
tions covering the principles of effective business correspondencies^ 

Complete assigned writing projects and an objective test incorporat- 
ing the ^principles of effedtive business correspondence. 



3.*00' 



3.00 

5,10 
1.12 



5.10 
1.12 



With 90 percent' accuracy,, complete the assigned wiriting project in- 5.10 
corporating the principles of effective business correspondence. ^ * 



24.03.00.00 Ten-rKey Adding Machine (Coursfe) 
24. 03. Oi: 00^ Addition/Subtraction XU^it) 



Operate the ten-key adding' machine efficiisntly in a simulated officS^ 3.00 
situation. 

Using the touch ^method, add and subtract efficiently operating all 3.00 
the .number. Jceys. . 
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OFFICE EDUCATION (Continued) 
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Page 






OBJECTIVE ♦ 


BLOOM 


FILE CODE 


V TITLE 




CODE 



(Level) 

24.03.0^2.00 Multiplication (Unit)_ 
♦ , . * 

24.. 04.00.00 Printing Calculator J^ourse) 
24.04.01.00 Addition/Subtraction (uA^) 
24.^04.02.00 Multiplica.tion/Division (Unit) 



24^05,00.00 Electronic Calculator (Course) 

^ r 

24. 05,01.00 Introduction/Addition/Subtrac- 



•tion (Uni^t) 



24.05,02.00 Multiplication (Unit) 



24.05,03.00^**l5rvision (Unit) 



24.05,04.00 Practical A] 
(Unit) 



ication problems 
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Use the multiplication key and plus bar to multiply efflTciently , ;s^3-00 
whole numbers, decimals, and fractions. * , , 

Operate the printing calculator , accurately and efficiently in a simt 3.. 00 
ulated office situation. - ' 

Using €he touch method, add and subtract efficiently operating all , 3.00,^ 
the number keys. * , 

In a stimulated office situation, multiply- and dividfe efficiently on 3.00 
the printrtng calculator . ' ' * 

Operate the electronic calculator using the math skills of addition, ,3.00 
subtraction,' multiplication and division. 

Identify and describe the function of the m'achine controls ^d solve 
addition and subtraction problems using the electronic calgulatoij, * 

Use correct controls to solve the following type:^ of multiplication 
problems on the electronic calculatort whole numbefS, .fractions an^ 
decimals, multif actor, accumulative Constant with addition of pro- « 
ducts, sum and difference of products, product of sum and differ- 
ences. ^ ' ' * ^ 

Use cprrect cqntrols and operations to solve the following types of 
division problems on tKe electronic calculator: whole numbers |anS * 
decimals f~ whole -ntjmbers and fractions, constant divisiqzi, sum an<f 
'difference of quotients. ' « . 

Use correct controls and operations to solve the following types of 3.00 
application problems on the electronic calculator: perc^en tagje s/ 
amount and percent of incr easel or decrease, discount and n^|Eu:nount,/. 
net >am6unt using ccMnplementSj/markup and markdown based ort selling 
or co_st;price, simple interns t>s^ true annual interest rate. 



1.^21 
3. "00. 

3.00 



3.00 
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office' education (Continued) 



FILE. CODE 



•TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



^ BLOOM 
^ ° CODE 



^ Level) 



24.06.00:00 Data. Processing (Course) 



24»O6,01,£)0 Introduction \p Business U^e^ 
Processing (Unit) ' 



24» 06. 02*00 Manual and Mechanical Data 
^ Processing (Unit) * 



24*06, 03 ;dO Pundhed Card Data Processing 
(Unit) 




24. 06*04 ♦ 00 Common Language M^dia (Unit) 



The student recognizes th'e data proc^^ssing methods and applies the 
general data processing concepts and principles to specfic business 
operations*. • c 

The student i'dentifies and recognizes terms, definitions o-^ terms, 

and conditions related to the dat^ processing cycle and operations 

in business applications*' ^ - , 

The student names\the particular step of'the^data prpcessing 

cycle that appliesNs© each part of a^ given Activity sequence. Given 

a processing sequence, na'mes the spec:yj|Lc data processing operation ^ 

that applies* ' ' ' ' 

The stud:en^ ide^tif ies^and recognizes' the terms definitions of 
terms, operational characteristics, forms- and , devices vjsed in manual*" 
and mechanical data proce^ing methods* 

The student correctly infe^rpr^ts d^Fte-'coded on edge-notched 
cards. ' , •\ , . 

The student^, ildentifies, describes, or recognizes terms, definitions, 
characteristics,^ coding m'ethods, data,' processing ^operations, func- 
tions,, and procedures relating to punched-c'ards and puncfhed-card 
machines* - ' - ^ ^ . 

The student correctly codes alphabetic and ntijieric data on an 80- 

column^puncti carcj; correctly codes numeric data on a mark-feensed ' 

cardr ,giyen alphabetic and numeric data, designs the fields on an 

80-c6lumn card to record the d^ta; „ correctly identifies selected 

parts of the IBM 29 Card Punch; correctly i(}enti*fies error notches 

and verification notched on an 80-coltamQ. punched card* 

■ * ^ * • * 

The student identifies the applications of puncheS-tape. and 'edge- 
punclied cards, and recognizes terms, definitiojis and characteristics 
of t^pe systems,* card systems, optical sc^tlning systems and their 
c?>ir<ponents* . • , ^ ^ 



1*21 
3,00. 



1*11 



1*11 



1*21 



1,11 



3^0 



1*2L 



OFFICE EDUCATION (Continued) 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
\ CODE 



(Level) 

* 

24.06.04.00 Common Language Media (Unit) 
(Continued) 



24* 06*05.00 Electronic Data Processing 
(Unit) ' ' . 



CO 



24.08.0Q.0a Filing for Accounting and 
Clerical Clusters (Course) 

24. P8. 01. 00 Firing Rules (Unit) 



24.10.0(5.00 'Keypunch (Coursfe) 



24.ia.01.00 In^oduction to IBM 29 Print 
Card Punch (Unit) . 



The students correctly converts decimaL numbers to their J^inarlr 
equivalents; correctly codes alphabetic .and numeric datia on sim^ * *' 
ulated punched tape; correctly codes numeric data on a simulate* ■ 
96-column punch card; correctly codes numeric data on' a simulated 
section of magnetic tape. 

Th^ stude^nt recpgnizes- terms, definitions, and procedures used in . ' 
computer language and applications; identifies .Gomput;er character-* 
istics, equipment component names and functions; identifies terms, 
definitions,- and processes associated with programming. 
The student correctly completes a partial "flowcbaiJt of a com- ^ • 
puter system including the following: the seven elements of^ the 
computer system, the three .parts" of the central processpr, jjflthe 
direction of fl-^V of data within €he system, th^« direct ip;i 'Ijf flow 
of instrua>ions within the system, , and the appropriate f lowoliart ' 
symbols. , , ' : ^ 

File according to accepted filing ' rules and procedures. 

File cards and letters accurately accorditig- to rules 1-20 for alphk-' 
batic filing. 

Correctly keypunch ^a program card and card punch and -verify orac- 
tice jobs. ^ ^ 

{■ ^ - 

Identify and operat^^^unctional^ control keys/ special punch' keys, ^^^^ 
• functional control switches, arfd all other operative parts of the 
machipe^ < . y . 



3.00 



1.11 
1.12 



1.22 



3.00 



3.00 



3.00 



.1.12 
> 3.00 



^^^^-^^^^^-^^^^^^^^ Punch on the numeric keyboard usi^ tha.^ ^'^ouch method,, -'and from a 
Program Card-' (Unit) • ' <^r.A-^..^*,<^^:. u « • . 



set of instructions punch a*program card^ 



3J00* 



19 



• • ■ to,-. 

*This. objective '34 sq, contat^s -iel'sments from ^he JE«.VdhomotOt-<aoma4'n., 



•Pkg\ 
_FILE CODE' 



(Level) 



TITLE 



(Course) - 

24.13.01.00, Addition/subtraction (Unit)' 
24./3,p2:oo Mult^pli^ati<jn,(unit) *^ 
24.15.00.00.. Be;inning Shorthand (Course) 

f 

24.15.01.00 I,essons 1-20 (Unit) 
24.15,of:00 Lessons 2,1-40 (Unit) 



OFFICE -EDUCATIOM (Contim.. ^^ | ' • • 

. * ^ * * 

^ ' 1_L0BJECTTVE^^^ 



BLOOM^ 

code"^ 



» Read and wrifc^ the Gregg shorth^n^ ■ 

f "=yy .snorttiand theory present-P,! , i 

' . ■ , presented lessons 1-20. 1.21 * 



- ' • . ■ ' • ^ — v-wi-cu-xn lessons 1 

24.16.00.00 Shorthand W^,,^^ • ^. • • » - 

nortnand Transcription (Cburse) Take dictatinn k ^ . ' ' • ..3.00 

• • ■ • ^' I °"JP<^ ' transcribe -short-h^,,^ ^ ■ 

04 , / ^ commercial speeds. shorthand notes into '.-.mailabie" f om, . 1 3. 

24.16.01.00 Preparation (unit) , ' „ ' ' " ' — ' 3'^ 



24. 16. 02. Ob- S-pe^ feuiiding (Uni^ 



OA -.^ ' > „ ^ PJr^eeas. . . —^.n^ *»aj.xaDie" form i o/i 

■ 21'- ■ . ■] .: : y 



-5^ 



22 



Page ' , 

FILE CODE TITLlE ' . 

. • (Lev^l) 

24.17.00.00 Keyboard Typing (Course) 



24.17.01.00 The Alphabetic Keys (Unit) 



N^24.17.p2.00 Sp^ed Building eUnit) 

^24. 17,03. 60 The Number Keys (Unit) 

24. 17.04.00 The Symbol Keys and Related 
Spacing Rules (Unit) 

24. X7. 05.00 Production Typing for Book- 
* ' ' ' keepers (Unit) 



24.18.00.00 Production Typing (Course) 



23 



OFFICE . EDUCATION (irontil^ued) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



*Use parts of the /typewriter needed for- basic c^ration of the 1^3 OO* 

machiAe. Attain/a score of 30.wpm with not more than three, errors ^ 
on a five-minute timed writing. ^ ^ 

Find gross words per minute typing speeds ' - 2*25 

Identi^fy spacir/g rules and spacing dimensions. \ ' * 
Change'' the riblion on^t least one ^bran^ of typewriter. ^ ' 3.00 

Use the parts /of the typewriter needed for^sic operation of the - 3 oO 
machine . ' ..^^'v^ ^ ! * ' 

Type the alphabetic keys by touch, keeping eyes on the copy. - v 1 25 

Apply 'spacirig'-rules. ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

Increase^typing speeS on.'^imed writings. ' ** 

Type the number keys by touch, keeping eyes on the copy. " ** ^ 

Type the Symbol ^keys by touch, keeping eyes on the copy and use. re- ** 
lated spacing' rules. , ^ - ' ' * 

' : ^ \ • V ■ . . 

Given appropriate -materials /-apply basic typing techniques in typing "3 00 
^ sample -production typing problems. .Referelfees may be used. No 
time limits are ^imposed . . . 

Type 50 wpra with 'not fnore^-than t^ree errors on a five-minute timed ** 

writing from' a Civil ^ervice booklet or general subject matter with ■ ^ 

w6rds in common use and the more difficult words dispersed throuqh- 

out the "passage. , ' ^ 

Givert appropriate material, type business letters, tables, com- . 1 24 

mon business, forms and reports in mailable form. . ' , ' 3.00 



*0b3ectives in this bourse also .contain elemei\ts from the'"^^ 
psychomotor domain. v ^^^i^ 

'★★Psychomotor objectives. ^ ■ , ^ 

24 



Page ^ • 

FIbB CODE' TITL E 

(Level) 

24.18.01.00 Typing 'Techniques (Uni,t) 



24,18.02.00 Business Letters (Unit) 

» 

24,18. 03, 00 Tables (Unit) 



24v 18.04.00 Common Business Forms (Unit) 

24,18\qs.0d* Reports (Unit) 

24,18. 06.00 Rough Draft Typirig (Unit) \ - * 

24.19.OO.*00 MacKino.' Transcription (Course) 



24.19.01.00 Us^of ,the Pefitad and Question 
Mark (Unit) 



ERIC 



^ OFFIGE EDUCATIOi^ TContinoed) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



Successfully use the ' following typing techniques : . 
l^,' a. Horizontal centering/ 

^b. Vertig:al centering ' 

c. Reading proofreader's marks - . ^ 

d. Correcting errors , 

e. Spreading and squeezing" letters " . 

f. Tabulation- ' \ ' . * . 

g. Word division ■ ' ' 'I 
^ h.' C-hain-feeding envelopj^s * - 

^Type business ktters in mailable form kt.c^ercial r^tes. 



1.2^ 



0: 



Type tables in mailable follfe. 



Type common business forms , efficiently. » • 

Type ^common business reports efficiently. • » - ♦ 

Given appropriate information', type from printed rough draft^usino" 
SicCnti;:' 3ymbols..and from handwritten copy in mlilablf f o^"^ 

.rrri^ "^'"^ ^ transcribing machine, transcribe Selected prere 
corded^d.ctated material into mailable 'type^itten fom :ith?n Jo.. 

complete a. 43 item objective test with 90% accuracy covering ' 
punctuation ^;ules'and spelling of com;,on business te^s! ^ 

Transcribe maifabl-e letters' efficiently f^om machine dictation " 



1.24 ^ 
3.00 * 

1. 24 
* 3.00 

: 3-; 00' 

V.OO ^ 

1.21 
1.24 

- 3.00* 
1.24 

1.12 
3.00 



\ 



*Also contains elements from ps'ychomp'tor domain. 
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OFFICE EDUCATION (Continu ed ) 



Page 

FILE CODE . * TITLE 

(Level) 




OBJECTIVE 



. 24. 19*02.00 Use of the Comma (Unit)' 
•24.19/03*00 Use of the Semi -Colon (fJnit^ 

A 24a9.^04.00* Use of the Colon •(Unit) 

24. 19. 05*00 ''QuotationsMUnit) 



24.21.00.00 Modern Office Procedures 
&>urse) 




24.21.01.00 Mail- Handling (Unit). 
24..2f .02.00 ' Communioation (Unit) 



24>21.03.00 Secretarial Recordkeeping 
V/ (Unit) 



A' 



Transcribe mailable letters efficiently from maJ^i^' transcription.. 

Transcribe letters efficiently from machine dictation correctly 

using the semivcolon. ^ * , ^ ^ I — 

• . • . - t ♦ • - > 

Transcribe letters efficiently f5rom machi'ne dictation correctly 
using the colon. - ' • ■ ^ , 

Transcribe letters efficiently from mabhipe dictation correctLv 
writing quotations. - . • ■ ^ 

.* ' ' " ' 

Identify definitions' arid terr,;s related to standard office knd sec- 
retarial procedures. ' . , • _ 
Apply .basic secretarial skillp to accomplish typical' of f ice jobs, 

, Apply identify and describe' mail handling techniques and postal and 
shipping services. 

^nsjrate effective, efficient, and economic use of • the telephone 
and telephone company services. Meet all visitors to the office and 
handle these visitors appropriately. Arrange a business trip with 
e|ements of time, ^expense and travel method considerations. 

Given recordkeeping problems and the necessary materials, accurately 
perform the required procedures. The problems will include .three 
. problems >:hosen, by the instructor at the .time the test is admin- 
istered from the followi^ig five: -Replenishing a Petty Cash Pund,'Re- 
concili'ng a Bank Statement, Making Cash 'Payments,. Preparing ah In- 
come Tax Record, and Computing Net Pay. ' 



BLOCM 
CODE 



3.00 

^.00 

3. '00 

3.00 
« 

1.11 

'^3.00/ 

3.00 
1.12, 

V 

3.00 

A2.2* 

5.20 



3.00 



ERLC 



2V 



♦Affective domain.' 



QgyiCE EDUCATION (Continued ) 



.Page 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



^^>Level) 

24.^1.04.00 Processing Data (Unit) 



4 



24.21.05.00 Duplicating Methods (Unit) 



Identify definitions; terms and .conditions that are related to — . I.IL 

business data processing. Recognize methods and equipment for 1.21 
processing data, operations, and thfe steps in the data processing 

cycle. " , . 

Given appropriate materials and equipment, prepare duplicate copies. 3.00 

using the spirit, stengil^, electrostatic, and infrared processes.. ' 1.21 

Identify^ characteristics* of duplicating^proce§sesl * ' " ^ 1.12 



ERLC 



29 
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CURRICULUM AREA 25':'. LODGING SERVICES 

— : 2^ T 



Page 
FILE CODE 



TITLE - 



(Level) 



OBJECTIVE 



25.01.00.00 Housekeeping Operations (Course) Perform, housekeeping operations and procedures skillfully and effi- 

' ' • ciently . ^ 



25.01.01.00 'Care of the Rooms (Unit), 
25.01.02.00 Working With Staff ^(Un^t) ' 



'25.01.03.00 Work Improvement Techniques 
(Unit) 



Clean each type of ro6^i-n a Hotel or Mbtel acqording to the proce- 
dures outlined in the^LAPs. 

List and describe the positions and duties of a Housekeeping Staff, 
prepare a jqb description, and interview and place staff. 

Identify the basic steps of work simplification and, work study, and 
the steps for time studies. . - . ✓ 



(Unit) 

25.01.05.00 Housekeeping Material and 
Equi^iment - (Unit) 



25.01.06.fto^ Floor and Carpet Care' (Unit) 
' 25,01.07.00 Health and Safety ^(Unit) 
?5.02.0O;00 Front Desk- Procedures (Course) 



keeping Department and the need for a staff schedule. 



A4 



Identify the costs, productivity and quality of^ materials and * 
equipment, such as cleaners, floor cleaners and linens used in the 
Housekeeping Department. ' ■ , , - 

identify and descril^e the types of flooring, also the make up and ' 
care of each- type.* ' . . - • 

Identify types of infection hazards and Occidents. Describe ways 
of preventing these in a Hotel or Mc^tel. ' >• * 

Demonstrate acce^)ted methods for performing the duties of a front 
degjc clerk in a motel or hotel of any size. \ 



25.02.01.00 Introduction to the Front Office List staff organization and duties, cpmplete checklist on tei;mi- 

. (Unit) . ^ nology, and be able to identify- concepts relating to th^ future of 

. ^ the hotel indus^try. / 



ERLC 



25.02.02.0Cr^Front Desk Responsibilities 
(Unit). • t 

31 . • ■ ' 

f 



BLOOM 
•CODE 



3.00' 



3.00 
,1.24 



1.21 



25.01*04.00 Organizing, Planning, Scheduling Recognize the importance of organizing and planning of the House- 1.12 



1.12 



1.12 



1.12 ^ 
1.231 

3.00 - 



K12 
l.U 
1.31 




flkgte the steps in selling a room; list an^describe the. correct ' * 1.22.^ 
aftd procedures for. reserving, registering and rooming^ a guest, ^1*31 



,: 32 > 



LODGING SERVICES (Continued)^ 



Page 
FILE CODE 



» . TITLE 



(Level) 

25.02:02.00 Front Desk Responsibilities 
'(Unit) (Continued) 

25.^02. 03. OQ Handling of Guestv Charges and 
. Credits (Unit) 



_^ OBJECTIVE 



b-loDm 

CODE 



\ ■ ■ 



^ 25.02.04.00 Equipment used- by the Desk Clerk 
^ ^ (Unit) 

25.03.00.00 Night Auditing ^^roc^dures 
(Course) 



25.03.01.00 The Hand Transcript (Unit) . 



25.03.02.00 Balancing Cashier Totals (Unit) 



and list. the rules ^nd regulations that^apply to special events • . 
Give a simulation of the process of selling a ^room, reserving, re- 
gistering and rooming a guest.' . < 

Perforni the following: , * • 
• a. Describe the correct procedures for checkout when the guest ^ 
uses either cash or credit cards. ' . ' 

b. Progerly use ;Credit card equipment. 

c. Demonstrate correct procedures , for checking out the till 

d. Demoj:i3trate correct posting of charges -and credits. 

.Using the machines; forms and correct procedures, demonstrate the 
performance pf Front Desk Shifts. ' 

complete a night audit using the NCR 42 and Sweda 76, using the ' 
ne:cessary forms and procedures. Recognize proper auditing proce- 
dures on the NCR Class 5, NCR 52 andTtte Sweda Data Register. 

Prepare .a transcript of given daily transactions. Prepare' a reca- 
pitulation of transcript of given daily transactions. . 

Using the- correct glv%n. procedures and methods, adjust arrets and 
■prepare a "D" report worksheet.- *y 



3.00 



1.22 




25.03.03.00 Prep.aring the Night Audit (Unit). ' -Prepare a i^ight audit using the. correct forms- and -procXes .a 

^ »iined in the 'LAP'S* . . T . 



3.00. 



1.25 
3*. 00 



^as out- 3.00 



25.03*04.00 Auditing, on Miscellaneous 
Machines (Unit) , 



r 



33 



ERIC 



Describe and/or demonstrate th"^. cTorrect procedures,' fonhs^d opl- 

^ln%^Trl lT^ "t^"" ^"^''^^ °" given 'accounting r^achines:. 
NCR 52, NCR Slass 5, Sweda Daj:a-Rggister . . . • ' 



.34 



1.25 
3.00 
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Page 
FILE CODE 



TITLED 



ft • 

eURI^ICULUM Ai4a.26; FOOD SERVICES 



-(Level) 

; 26 . 01 . GO . GO Kitchen 'Helper ( Course 



OBJECTIVE ' 



Maintain food service-^faicility an^ its contents* in a 
^ • . ^ .sanitary manner," 

' • Properly clean ^and operate kitchen equipment inTXcorn 

- . Identify employment conditions that encourage top ^erf^ 

Identify .those personal practices that demonstrate emp; 
. , and ^c5ncern«. ' . * 

26-01. Gl.GG Sanitation, Safety, Maintenance; Recognize adequkte procedures for the use and i^aintenai 

and Equipment Qare and Use -.^^ . . - . i*»fj.nT:eiia| 

(Unit) 



J 




kitchen' and its contents in a 'safe and sanit^r/ mannef : 
Maintain a kitchen and its contents in a $afQ and sani 
' by«. . 

i^^-Keeping the facilityj^ all eqfiipment, dishes, and: 
. • clean and 'sanitary- . . > • 
. ^ 2- Handling and usiqg equipment "and supplies in a 
• uvo^ds .abuse and undue wear br damage.' 

3* Using procedures that protecj: the people in the 1 

' from possible injuries- ' 

'4. Using prfccedures tha/ prevent contamination of f< 



26.01,02.00 Employee. Attitudes ^nd Motiva-^ Recognize ' employment conditions and charactferisti^cs ofi 
^ atiion \Unit}, - * ■■ - '^^CfA^.ns ^^^■\ — > — - 



26.02.00.00 Short Order Cook (Unit) 



affect empioyee attitudes and motivation. 
. • Identify those,' practices \of dreiss, personal .hygiene ani 
• teradJKion th'ait are ,desir^v,for the food service employi 

• ^ Prepare, por€lon and garnish foods for^meals that fequ; 
prepa^ration tiirie, meet desired quantity ?)f "serving reqi 
are viiually appealing. The food preparation techniqu« 
* elude;, deep fat, frying, griddle cooking, sandwich mak 
making. ^ * • - • ^ 




Page 
PILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) 



FOPP SER^CES (Continuedl^ 



OBJECTIVE-^ . 



BipOM 
CODE 



26 .02 •01*00^ Food Preparation and ^Serving 
(Unit) 



26,03. 00.00 Restaurant/Institutional Cook 
(Cour^e)^ 

26.03*01,00 Food Preparation (Unit) 




26*04 •00, 00 Restaujpant Manager Trainee 
(Course) *. 



37 



3.00 



1,21 
1*12 



"^1>repare> portion and ^garnish -foods for meals that: • 

1- Require a s*hort preparation tim^, . *^ ' - 

2, Meet . desired quantity of swerving ,requirei»^ts* 

3, Meet, desired flavor requirements!;! • 

4, Are ^visually appeaMng, 

5,.. include pregaratioi^.techniques for:*(ieep fat frying, fiddle 
= cookery, egg cookery/ sandwich making and salad making, • 
; . 6. 'aohedules preparation of the ordered meal items to be com- 
pleted at the same time, ^ ^ . ^ ' 

identiff acceptable procedures for preparing, portiorling and gar- 
nishfng foods, *^ ' ' . * ^ . 

Identify ciiaVacteristics of '^ingredients' and equipment that "affect 
food preparing', portioning, garnishing, displaying and storing 

Process foods for wiiXs commonly served in restaura^nts and Institu- 
tions that me^t desired quality. standards. 

Prepare 'fo9d for meals commonly ser^^ed 'in restaurants and institu- 
tions that: * ' , r 

'1-Meet desired quality standards for ^flavor and vistial appeal, 
include preparation techniques for'bpiling, steaming, simmer>- 
^ ^ ing,- broiling., panfrying, sauteing, baking, roasting and l^?ge 
.V quantity processing, ' " . 

Identify acceptable procedures for preparation of food commonly^ 
served in restaurants and institutions, • ■ • y ^ " 
Identify t}^^ e'f feet of' the in^edients,^ equipment? and processes 
, 9n the* foo<3 prepared, - ' r * 

Plan, prepare and provide food and b^erage^rvice for guests in 3,00 
restautant table and banquet. setting^, , ^ ^ ^ • ' 

Identify and describe the restaurant food service- management 
functions^ involving facilities, supplies, ' equipment, staff and guest 
service^.; / - ' / - . , - ' ^ - 

' ' • ^ . 



3.00 
J.-24, 



Page 
FILE CODE 



^ITLE 



. (Level) 

26. 04. 01 ,00 J^x\ir^ Room Service (UnitO 
26,05.00.00 Chef Trainee (Course) 



26..05,01.00 Gourmet Cooking and Service 
(Unit) . 



00 » 



26.06-00,00 Second Baker (Course) 



26-. 06. 01 .00 Baking (Unit) 



FOOD SfiRVICES^- (Contfoiued) 



OBJECTWE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



Select menu, plan food preparation and service, and provide f ood Ind 
beverage service for guests in restaurant table, banquet and buffet 
settings, V - . / " 

'Identify the restaurant food\ervice management functions involve 
ing facilities, supplies, equipment, staff and' guest services ' 

Prepare gourmet food .dishes according to recipes, \ Plan, prepare, 
and provide food' and beverage service to guests inWestaurant table 
' and banquet settings.* 

♦ ' , ' t "'''4 

Prepare gourmet food dishes* according to recipes. Plan, pre^Jare, 
and provide food and beverage service to guests in restaurant table 
and banquet settings. 

Identify ingredients, used in baking. Relate the ingredi^t charac- 
teristics and purpose to the baking process. Prepare .bakery pro- ' 
ducts following recipes. and using appropri/ate procedures and equip- 
ment. / ' ■ 

Identify ingredients lis^d in baking. Relate the ingredient charac- 
teristics and purpose «^the baking process. Prepare bakery pro- 
-ducts following recipes and using appropriate procedures and equips 
ment. ^ ■ ■ ^ ' 



3^00 
5.20 

1.21. 



3.00 
5.20 



3.00 
5.20 

I 

1.12^ 
1.21 
3.00 ' 



1.12 
1.21 
3.00 



ERIC 



33"- ■ 
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CURRICULUM AREA 27 ; ' MARpTING & DISTRIBUTION ' 



Page * 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) ' ' 
27,01.00,00' Marketing Operations (Course) 

27.01.01.00 The Marketing Process • (Unit) 
^27.01.0^,00 Wholesaling (Unit) 

27.01.03.00 Retailing (Unit) \ 



27.02.00.00 



Merchandise Distribution Prjftce- 
dur^s /Course^ 



^ 27,02.01.00 Shipping' -(Unit) 



27.02,02.00* Receiving, checking and Marking 
(Unit) , ' 



. 27.02.03,00 Stock3ceeping' (Unit) 



j?%»03.00.00 
27, 03,. 01. 00 



ERIC 



Human Relations in Marketing 
- (Cpurse) 

Basic Human Relations (Unit) 

V- 



OBJECTIVE ^ 



Identify the components of and the interrelationship within the dis- 
'tribution system, and. the services provided by wholesale and retail 
businesses. 

. . - ■• > 

Identify the processes -and principles gpverning the ways in which 
■ goods and services aye directed from the producer^ to the consumer. 

Identify the main functions of wholesale businesses/ the functions 
^of the siJt^main whoresaling'.speqialists, and the seven maj^or ser- 
vices provf^Qd by wholesalers to their customers. 

Identify the four main ways of selling goods and services at re- 
tail, an^ identify the characteristics of the fourteen (14) m^in 
types of retail sales outlets. ' . 



Identify procedures used to process .merchandis^e and correctly ente 
.information on shipping, ^ceiving, and purchase documents^ 

identify the protJedures used to prepare merchandise for dipping. 
Correctly d|vter necessary information on shipping documents 

Identify the types of procedures used in receiving, checking and 
marking merchandise fpr resale,- Correctly enter information on pur- 
chasing and receiving documents, • / 

Identify the methods of storing, protecting, and accounting .for mer- 
chandise in a stockroom. 

Identify, the factors which promote ^ood hurtan relations in marketing 
occupations . " , , - 

■ . c 

Identify the factors which j^omote o^od human "Nations in marketing 
occut>ations. Apply the factors which promote good human relations' 
in a role-playing situation. , ♦ , - - 



BLOOM 
CODE 



1.12 
1.21 

1,32 

1.21 



'1,21 
- .1.12 



1.21 



1.21 



1-.21 



1.21 



1.21 



1,24 ^ 



1.24 
3.00 



. ■ . - * ' MARKETING & DISTRIBUTION (Continued) , . . 

^^LE CODE : TITLE 5 OBJECTIVE * ' ' CODE 

(Level) * ' ' 

27*03*d2*00 Understanding Employer—l^ployee Id^tify benefits an employee can offer to a business and the bene-' 1.12^ 
? Relations (t^nit) • * , fits a business can of fer. the 'emp^loyee, Agply ^he types of le/der- • sloo. 

' * ' ' ^ ^^^P rules for communicating witl\ your supervisor in a ra^e- * ' ^ 

playing situation* \ * . 

27*04. 00*00 Marketing Mathematics^ (Course) ' Perform adcurately ^nd speedily the required mathematical exercises 3.00 

' ; and. problems. ' . ' , 

27. 04. 01.00'' Application of Mathematics for Accurately apply' and perform basic matheftiatic skills ' " I'rin 

Selling (Unit) ■ ' • ' • ; - . , J-u" - 

-r 27.04.02.00 Procedvires for. Inventory, Re-* Accurately perform the 'mathematical procedures and techniques neces- 3 00 
9®^ving Merchandise and ^Pricing sary for" inventory, receiving m^fchandige alid pticinq. > ■ * ^- 

- (Unit) , . 

27.05.00.00 Cash Register^peration (Coi^se) Perform skillfully and, accurately at the cash, register in handling " SVOO ^ 
' * customers, ringing up aa ordej^, -change procedures' and -bagging mer- • 

; chandi'se. - . ' - . • "^Z 



27.05.01.00 Face of Cash Register (Unit) • Perform skillfully arid accurately the various cash register proce- 3.00 ^ 

dures -and techniques. \ ' . ^ 

■^27.05.02.00 Operating Checkout Station Accurately ^od skillfully perform the basit duties of a checker/ 3 on 

(Unit)-. ' * cashier. " V - . - ^ ^ 

27.05.03.00 Checker/Cashier Qualities (Unit) Iden^tify the basic qualities neqessary To b^. a successful checker/ .1.24 ^' 

cashier. . ' * - • ' \ ^ ^ ' * • 

^ 27.06.00^,00 Visual Merchandising (Course) Identify fundamental merchandise -display -techniques. Plan .and eval- 1. 21 

- , . uate merchandise displays. ~ . ■ ^ 5*2(j ' 

' . ' ■ ^ .. • ■ ■ ^ . .6.10 ■ 

•27.06.01.00 General Merchandise Display , Identify examples 'o%, fundamental merchandise dLplay techniqu .1-.21 ' 

• (Unit;) , Construct and evaluate merchandise, displays, . ' * * ' 5.20 

o . "43 ■'■ ■ - . ■ ■ • . . ■ ^ 

ERIC- ..■ ■ .... ■ ., - ■ : . 44 ..i.:' 



MARKETING & DISTRIBUTION (Continued) 



Page 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Leyel) 

27 ♦ 07 ♦ 00* 00 Basic Salesmanship (Course) 

27*07. 01»00* Steps*of the Sale (Unit) 

« 

27*O7*02»00 Suggestion Selling - (Unit) ' 

27 708 • 00 • 00 Customer Services (Course) 

27*O8*01*OO Credit (Unit) 

27. OS* 02* 00 ^ Shopping Services (Unit) 

27. 09* 00*00 Advanced Salesmanship (Course) 

27.09. 01*00 Sales preparation (Unit) ,* 
27. 09. 02*00 * The .Selling Process (Unit) 



27*09.03.00 Specia^J Selling Techni^ju^s 
• ^ (Unit) ' * 



Identify, fund^entals of good salesmanship, and apply this knowledge 
in a simniacsa sales situation. ' ' / ^ , 

^dfentify and demonstrate the duties, o^ ^ salesperson durinfi^a typ- " 
ical sale in a retail business. 

Identify and demonstrate the technique^ used in suggestion selling. 



Identify the s^les-supporting services provided by wholesale and re-- 
tail businesses. i 

Identify the credit and <:ollection plans, policies, s and .procedures 
yhich are. used by wholesale- and retail businesses. 



Identify the shopping conveniences provided by wholesale and retail 
businesses to their customers. 

Identify end demonstrate a^^^^^mderstanding of advanced concepts and 
practices of good salesmanship and theoability to-^apply this Icnowl- 
edge in simulated sal.es situations. - . - 

Given a choice of three dif fereni^prodi^cts, determine the buying 
motives/ selling features and customer benefits for, each product. 

Given three products oS . your choipe, .compile- sHlls information and 
preparation materials to be us^d in each'Bf the four main*' stages* of 
a t^ical sale. " ^ -^^ ' * ♦ . 

Given a, list of jretpiii ^nd whol^esale situations, determine the best 
sale's approach or Sfles strategy to use is each situation. In a 
role-^ifi.aying situation, demonstrate* sej.ling to either a wholesale ' 
or retail establishmiiBt. -.d'-P' . ^- ^ ' , 



1.21 
. 3.00 

1.12 
3.00 

1.25 
3.00 
t 

J.-21 



1.21 



1.21 



1.21 
1.25 
'3> 00 

4.io 

5. 10 



5.2Q 
3,00 



Page 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



MARKETING & DISTRIBUTION (Continued)^ 



(Level) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



V 



to 
to 



27. 0^♦J34.•bO Sales Management (Unity 



27, 10.00.00 Advertis^g and Prpmotiqn ^ ^ 
(Course) 



27.10.01.00 Advertising Fundamentals (Unit) 
2?-*. id. 02 * 00 Promotion (Unit) • . ^ 
27*11.00.00 Purchasing (Course) 



44^ 



,27.11.01.00 Merchan4j.se Buying (Unit) 



27.11.02.00 food and Beverage*'*Purchasing 
/ " (Unit) ^ ; 

27. 12.00.00 Business Finance and Control 



(Course) 



J 



Given a retail or wholesale situation^ identify the methods which 
mi-ght be used in evaluating and improving a sales pe'rson's sales 
performance. - "^ - -^^^ 

Identify and demonstrate tHe fuJjdame'ntals of advertising and sales 
promotion activities and construct an advertisement for a local 
newspaper. 

Identify .and demonstrate the fundamentals of advertising and an 
. ^bility to plan and write an advertisement for^arriocal newspaper*. 

Identify the fun^Snentals of sales promotion and public relation 
activities. * " ' - ♦ ^ ^ ^' 

Identify the fundamentals of buying merchandise for resale^ or pur-^" 
chasing supjplxes for corranercial food and beve2:age establishments. 
• Calculate mathematical problems related to purchasing. 

Identify the' fundamentals of buying merchandise for resale. Cal- 
culate mathematical problems, related to buying. ' 

" ' ^' ' . . , ! 

Identify the fundapa^entals of purchasing foods and beverages for a 
^commercial food and beWrage service establishment. 

Identify' the fundamefita> concepts and practices used in business 
finance ^nd cohtrbl of costs. Demonstrate an ability^, to solve 
problems related to f inanca and cost *controlV 

.3; 



1.21 



1.21. - 

3.00/ 



1.21 



1.21 



1.21 
3.00 



1".21 



27:^2.01.00 Fundamentals of Finance {(Thit) ^Identify and describe the fundamentals of businejss "finance; , Cal^ 
. . • ^^^^ mathematical problems related to business finance. 



1.21» 



1.21 
3.00 



1.2J ' 

3'.'66 



27/12.02.00 Merchandise Contarol (Unit) 

■ ■ I • ■ ^ - 

47 ■' ' - - ' 



Correctly use proper methods to control a merchandise inventory 4^. *3.00 



ERIC 
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PILE CODE 



MABKETING DISTRIBUTION (ContiQue^) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Level) 



'27; 12, 
i7\l3^ 



03 /OO 
00-- 00 



J^ood and Beverage Control -(Unitf Use proper method^s to contr61 a food and beyerage inventory* 

supervisory Skills (Course) Identify methods of solving eind preventing hximah^relations problems, 

^ Solve munan relations 'problems in a simulated situation. 



3.00 

1.21 
3.00 



27 • 13.01.00 Employee Training (Unit) 



Given an occupat.ion^^f your choice, write a training plan for/ a 
particular ^t^ask\er formed by w|)rkers in the chosen occupatior 
Then, using the tMlning* plan you prepared, conduct a training ses- 
sion for the chosen task, u;^ing the instructor or another smident 
as the trainee, ( ^ilfOTE : The 'Occupation and the task must be/chos6n 
with t^e cqnsent of the i|^structor, ) 



5;, 20 
3', 00 



27, 13.02.00 Solving Human Relations Problems ,Given a situation involving a human relations problem in a &usi- 5,30 

^ness, decide on tJ^^ proper acfion^'^ take" in solving the problem?^ 
V . ^ I * . . . ; ^ ' * ' > / ^ ' 

Giv^ the "Four Kqys to Good Human Relations," identify A:he most im-' 1.21 



27,13.03.0Q 



(Unit) 

Preventing Human Relations 
Problems (Unit) 



portant factors or elements involved in obtaining the business cqn- 
ditions specified by each of the "Four Keys," 



ERIC 
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4^ 




50. 
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CURRICULUM COMPLETION CHARACTERISTICS 



Number and percent of stildents valid^inq .^^alidation of a curricujUoni'' 
. area is defined by Mountain-Plains as tWj demonstration of mastery of 
^ach and^ll objectives of the con^onent yirough cognilSye;, .and/or perr ' 
formance testing. Conditions of validation vary a^o^' areas but are 
^constant among students for any given area. Prevalidbjbion. of a curric- 
ulum element (LAP, unit, course, or job title) is oa- spegial case in 
which the student demonstrates mSTstery t^f the 'element's objective pfior 
to receiving formal preparation usifig^i^^ntain-Plains curriculum products 
For the purpose^of this section, validation is viewed at>the fob^title ' 
levSl. ^ Table 3.2 contains^ c^omp^etion statistics ^Jfpr all four curriculum 
V areas in terms ^f^ob titre completion and completion of Support courses. 



i 
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Table 3.2 



Completion Rate By Curriculum Area 
( and Marital Status . 



a. Majors Only 



24- 



25 



26 



27 



Total 





V 


I 


D 


T 


'V 


1 


D 


T 




I 


D 


T 


V 


I 


D 


T 


v' 


1 


D* 




f MHOH* " 


3' 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 




8 


3 


0 


1 




7 


« 

1, 


3 


11 


15 


2 


9 




Spouse 


54 


3 


2a 


^80 


3 


1 


2 ' 


6 


7 


0 


3 


10 


11 


1 


3 


15 


75 


5 


31 


111 


SHOH 


13 


. 3 


7 


23 


1„ 


0 


1 


2 




0 


1 


3 


3 


1 


1 


5 


' 19 


4 


10 


33 


• , Total 


70 


6 

♦ 


30 


106 


6r 


2 


8 . 


16 


12 


0 


5 


17 


21 . 


3 


7 ' 


31 


109 


11 


50 


' 170 
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b. Support Only 



26 



27 



Total 





v' 


I ' 


D 


T 


'I 


D 




V 


I 


D 


T 


V 


I . 


D 


T 




' 9 




T" 

^'2 


24 


1 1 


6 


-t 




.1 


7 


11 


13 


5 


25' 


43 


SpoUse 


1 5 


4 


.6 


15 


; 1 0 


3 


4 


4 


1. 


3 


8 


10 


5 


12 


'27' 


SHOH 


5 


3 . 


•1 


9 




0 


1 


^2 


0 


1 


3 


8 


'3'. 


2 


13 


Total ' 


19 


io 


19- 


48 


3n 1 


9 


13 


9 


2 


11 


22 


• 31 


13 


39 


83 



MHOH = Married Head of Hausehold* - 
SHOH = .Sii>gl^ Kea(J, of Household 

V.= Validate 
1 ^ Incomplete. 
D = Non-Valida'te 
T = Total ' 



4 



24.= Officfe Education 
25 ^/iSdging 

= Food Services 
27 = Marketing & DistributionN 



4 / 



A totalof 170 students, including 26 married heads of household; 111 * ^ 
spouses, and 33 single heads of household, are enrolled in one of the' 
four qurriculum areas for occupational preparation. . A chi-square 
analysis of Table 3.-2a reveals a grouping phenomenon (x| = 38.3, p< 

« 

.01)". 5pouses cluster in Office Education, and married heads of house- 
hold cluster in Lodging. Single heads of household chose all four areas 
with nearly equal frequency, and all marital status groups were pro- 
portionately represented in Fpod Services. Basing expectations on total 
program population (157 married heads of household, 156 spouses, and 48 
single heads of household) , the four curriculum areas combined may be 
said to be dominated by spouses (x| = 55.27, p<.001). Married heads 
of household are ur^aer-represented (26 vs. 74 expected), and single 
heads are slightly over-represented (33 vs. 23 expected) . 

To date (as of April 1976)7\l of the 170 students (6.5%); were still • 
enrolled ^n occupational preparation, and 13 students d5,y%)-were still 
working toward completion of support areas. Therefore completion 'rates 
have been adjusted to reflect only the performances of students" who haye 
either validated or dropped out of the program without having validated. 
Table 3.3 contains both raw and 'adjusted <:ompletion rates for each 
curriculum area for area majors as well' as for\those students receiving 
support training. 



26 

53 



Table 3.3 

Adjusted Completion Rate= by. Curriculum Area 
,^ and Marital Status - 



^- "Majors Only (Entries ar^ Percentages)* 





25 




25 ' 


26 




27 


( 

To^tal 




Ra^ 


Ac^ 


Raw Adj Raw Adj 


. Raw 


Adj 


Raw 


Adj 


^MHOH « 


^ 100 


100 


25* 29 \ 75* ' 75 


64 


70 


58 


• - 63 


Spouse 


68 


70 


50 60 70 70 


. 73 


79 


68 


71 




















SHOU 


57 


65 


50 50 67 67 


^ 60 


75 


58^ 


66 


Total 


66 


70 


38 43 71 71 


68 


■ 75 


64 


69 


4 


* 




b. Support Only 
» 










./ 


, — ^ 


24 


w 

r 26 








Total 




Raw 


Adj 


^ Raw Adi . 


Raw , 


Adj • 




Raw 


Ad3 


MHOH 


38 


43 


.13 14^ 


- 27 . 


30 

«» 




30 ^ . 


34 


Spouse 


33 


45 


' "'2^ 25 


50^ 


5^ 




37 


45 
















'to- 




SHOH 


•56 


83 


100 100 

• 


67 


67 




62 ^ 


> 

80 


Total 


40 


50 


23 25 


41 


45 




37 




» 
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It appears* that the 69% overall, adjusted completion rate Is fairly 
evenly spread among the three marital categories and. all cui^riculum 

areas excej^t Lodging (CA 25). However, the adjusted completion rate of 

• * ^ » 

43% for Lodging does not vary significantly from^the overall figure 
^' 

(xg = 1.56, p>,10)', nor dSies any cell (e^g. married' heads of household 

• in Lodging) *vary enough from an expected value^ of 69% to produce a 
significant effect. Upon further investigation, it was found that; five 
of the fi.fty students in category D in Table 3.2a had merely dropped^^' 

J, their original job title in preference for another job title within the 

- MouniHi-Plains program. All f ive'have^s^ince validated their secondary 
job titles' (four students chose job titles within the "scope of this 

' chapter; one student chose preparation as a Small Engines Mechanic in 
Curriculum Area 38} . Thus the- actual program completion rate is closSr 
to 72% (71.7% as, opposed to 68.6%). ' ^ 

Hours and cost characteristics . The amount o£ time a student spends in 

- occupatiqnal preparation depends on the number of units he prevalidates 
-and the^ rate at which he Validates units once he enters the area* Each 

. job title h^^an estimated number of hours required for completion. , ' ' - 
More precise time estimates are also available , at the course,, unit and 
LAP Ifevel. (However, these estimates serye only as guides, because no 
student is forced into ^ locked time frame*) * 

The data presented in Table .3.4 show by curriculum' area and by job Title 
the relationship among schedul.ed (budgfeted) hours, attended hours and 

iintain-Plains Management Information 

^ . . on averages for the fiscal-year 

ending 31 August 1975. These^f igUres were qHosen for their stability, 
and relevance to the period -of stabilization. 

^ - >28 . ' . ^ 
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Table 3,4 
Budgeted and Attended Hours 

CA 24 - Total Enrolled 



Job Title 



EnroUed*- 



r Mean 
Budgeted Hours 



^ean 

^Attended Hours 
♦ 



S . D , Cost/Hpur Cost/Student 



to 
vo 



Clerk Steno 
Clerk Typist 
Bookkeeper ^ 
Keypunche'r . 
Clerk' i ^ 
Accounting' Clerk 

ALL TITLES 
Support for CA 25' 
Support for CA-26 
Support^ for CA 2^7 

ALL SUFPORT^^ 



V 



22 
35 
24 > 
'13 
4 

2 . 
104) 
13*^ 
'6 
16^ 
35' 



418.6 
223.4 
333.6 
345.3 
120.2 
161.7 
269.8 
^ 61.1 
61.3 
i'72.0 
116.6 



J) 



18.8 
24.6 
18:4 
18,6 
21.5 
75.7 
115.3 
7.7 



278.3- 
162.1 
2II.8 
141.0 
-142.2 

97.8 
194.8 

54.5 

3^4.3 
152.9 

96.0. 



203.0 
100.5 
147.5 

77.3 
' 84.1 

36.2 
148.3 

48.4 

62.9 
103.5 

94.8 



-$2.50- 
2.50 
2.50 
2; 50 
2.50 
2.50 
?.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 



.69,5.75 
405.25 
529.50 
352.50 
355.50 
244.50. 
487.00 
136.25 
85.75 
382.25 
240.00 



Total Cost: $57,100.00 



CA 24 - Validators 
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Clerk Steno 
Clerk ^Typ^e^t 
Bookkeeper 
Keypunclier 
Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

ALL TITLES 
Support for CA 25 
Suppor^t for CA 26 
Support ,for CA 27 

ALL SUPPORT , 



■ \' 
13 
27 
15 
11 
3 
1 

70 
6 
3 , 
.11 

20 



^Adjusted enrollment fi-gures 





415.8 




19.6 


410.-6 . 


143.8 


$2.50 


$1,026.50 


/ • 


?21.6 




25.8 






2.50 


493.50 


334 i 4 




15.7 


291.4 ^ 


105.2 


2.50 


^ 728.50 




102* 0 




19.5 , 


155.9 


74.3 


2.50 


' 389.75 




116.7 




24.8 


182.8 


26.8 


2.50 


457.00/ 




75.0 




0.0 


69.5 


1).0 


2.50 


173.75' 




251 . 4 
62.0 ^ 




*108.4 




134.6 


2.50 


620.50 






2.2 


^ > * 77.5 


37.9 


. 2.50 


193.75- 




61.3 




s2.3 


68.7 


79.7 


2.50 


171.75 




172.0 




0.0 


18i.6 


85.7 ^ 


2.50 


454.00 




*X22.4 


« 


56.3 


133.4 


.88.9 


2.50 


333.50 












Total 


Cost: 


$50,100.00 


if lect 


only' those 


students 


no 'longer : enrolle(3. 










Table 3»4 (Continued) 



CA 24 - Non-Validators' 







Mean 




Mean 


Job Title 


Ehr oiled* 


Budgeted Hours 


S.D. 


Attended 


Clerk Steno 


9 


419. 2i 


%A 


87.2 


Clerk Typist 


8 • . 


^225.5 


*22.4 


43.1 


Bookkeeper 


9 


329.0 ' . 


23.0 


•78.9 


Keypuncher . 
Clerk ^ 


2 


112.5 


8.5 


59.0. 


1 


* 131.0 


0.0 


20.5 


Accounting Clerk 


- 1 


215.0 


0.0 


130.0 


. ALL Ti;5LES 


^ 30 


303:6 


ioi.o 


70.3 


Support for CA 25 


.7 


.59.9 


11.0 


34.8 


Support for CA 26 


3 


* 61.3 ^ ^ 


2.3 


0.6 


Support for CA 27 


- 5 


172.0 


0.0 


89.9 


ALL SUPPORT 


15 


" 97.5 


55.0 


46.2 







■5 

0 


S.D. 


Cost/Hour 


Cost/Student 


' 87.2 


$2.50 


$ 218.00 


59;5r 


2.50 


107.75/ 


107.0 


2.50 


197.25 


16.0 


2. 50, 


147.50 


0.0 


^ 2.50* 


51.25 


o.o' ' 


2.50 


325.00 


81. ^ 6 


2. 50 


175.75 


50.2 


2.50 . 


87.00 


0.0 


2.50 


0.00 


120.8 


2.50 


224.75 


. 80.3 


•2.50 


^15.50 



Asst. Manager Trainee 12 
Desk Clerk 2 
ALL TITLES ^ 14 



CA 25 - Total Enrolled 



364.4 55.1 
161.0 21.0 
330.8 89.2 




Total Cost: $7,000.00 




$502.74 
392.49 
486.99 



Total Costf , $6,817.86 



Asst .\Manager Trainee 5 
Desk Cierk . 1 

ALL TOTLES • o 6 



CA 25 - Validators 
336.4 ' ^ 62.4. 

182.0. * o:o 

310.7 , 84.2 




♦Adjusted enrollment figures ref;Lect only those students "ho longer enrolled. 



:$3'.15 
' 3.15 
3.15 

\ 



$982.80 
539.28 
908.78 



Total Cost: $5,452:74 



Table 3.4 (Continued) 



Job Title 



*CA 25 - Non-Validators 



Asst. Manager Trainee 7 
Desk Clerk 1 
ALL TITLES , 8 



' Mean k 
Enrolled* Budgeted Hours 



'Mean 

S.D. Attended Houys 



^ . D . Cost/Hour Cost/Student 



Second Baker 
^ Chef trainee 
Restaurant Mgr. Trainee 
Restaurant Cook 
'instijEutional Cook 
Bakery Mgr. Trainee 

■ ALL TITLES ^ 
Support fory, CA 25 



4 
3 
5 
1 
3 
1 
17 
12 



60 



Se^srfend Baker 
,ef Trainee 
Restaurant Mgr. Trainee 
Restaurant Cook 
Institutional Cook 
Bakery Mgr. Trainee 

ALL TITLES 
Support fo^ CA 25 " ' 



3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
0 
12 
3 



379.6 
140.0 
349. 6- 



333.0 
318. 7 
302,4 
252.0 
249.7 
339.1) 
302.4 
5'6.4 



331.0 
316.5 
302.3 
252.0 
249.0 , 
0.0 
298.8 
57.0 



48.8 
6.0 
96.0 



50.8 

•;^8.o 

54.2 



52.5' 
• 0.0 
49.5 



$3.15 
3.15 
3.15 



Cr$i60.o: 



02 
245.70 
170.73^ 



CA 26 - 







Total 


Costs : 


$1,365.12 ' 


Total Enrolled * 








6.4 


131.6 


117.0 


$5:^13^ 


$ ^688.27 


4.8 


135.0 


87.5^ 


5.23 


706.05 


1.3 


- 139.2 


89.2" 


• 5.23 


728.02 


0.0 


226.5- 


0,0 


5.23 


1,184.60 


1.2 


122.0 


104.2 


5.23 


• / 638;; 06 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0.0 


5.23 


* ' 0.00 


29.5 


130.6 


92*5 


5.23 


682.95 


1.0 


' 16.2 


27:3 


5.23 


84.1^3 





^ Total 


Costs: 


$12,626.91 










• Validators ^ 








6.1 175.5 


94.9 


$5.23 


$ . 917.86 


4.5 * J85.5 " 


1.5 


5.23V 


970.16 


1.5 174,0 


■ 50.3 


5.23 


510.02 


0.0* ^ 226.5 


0.0 


5,23 


Si, 184. 60 


0.0 * ^ 181.8 


"■11.7 


5.23 


, 950.81 


0.0^ \ * ^ 0.0 


^0.0., 


5.23 


0.00 


31.7 . 18^.0 


'50.7 


5.23 


951.86 


0.0 ; 46^.0 

/ 


30.3 ' 

1 


'3-23 


240.58 
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Total Costs ! 



♦Adjusted enrollment figures reflect only those Students no longer enrolled 




$12,144.12 



Table 3.4 (Continued) 



CA 26' - Non- Validators 



Mean 



Mean 



Job Title Enrolled* 


Budgeted Hours 


'S.D. 


AJitended Hours 


S.D. Cost/Hour 


Cost/Stud 


Second- Baker 


1 


339. 


0 " 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


?5.23 


$ 0.00 


Chef Trainee 


1 


323. 


0 


0.0 


34.0 


' 0.0 


5.23 


117.82 


Restaurant Mgr. Trainee 


1 


304. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.23 


^0.00 ^ 


Restaurant Cook 


0 




A 


'0.0 


0.0 


n n 


0 . ^ J 


^0.00 ' 


Institutional Cook 


1 


^Di. * 


n 

V 


0.0 


2.5 




5 2*^ 


13.08 


Bakery Mgr. Trainee 


1 


j.5y • 


n 
u 


0.0 


0.0 


n n 


«i . ^0 


0.00 


ALL TITLES 


c 


oil 


U 


24r4 


7.3 


1.D . U 


^ 97 


38.18 


Support for CA 25 


9 


bo • 


1 


1.1 


6.2 


IP 7 


97 


32.43 




> 








* 


t 


Costs I 


$482.79 








CA 27 - 


Total 


Enrolled 


« 






Mid-Mgt. Trainee 


17 


434. 


5 


24.8 


312.6 


151.5 


$0.99 


$309.47 


Pro. Salesperson 


.5 


• . 359. 


0 


0.0 


227-.0 


153.5 


0.99 


224.73 


Checker/Cashier 


4 


X65. 


0 


0.0 


111.9^ 


69. 4 


0.99 


' 110.J8. 


General Salesperson 


2 


226. 


5 


8.5 


226.0 


87.5, 


0.99 


223*. 7,4 


ALL TITLES - 


28 . 


374. 


X 


100.7 


262.5 


■ 15^.2'' 


0.99 


259.88 


Support for CA 25 - . 


12 


50. 


0 


0.0 


♦22*0, 


41.3 


0.99 


21.78 


Support for CA 26 


5 


. ^ %7. 


0 


12. "^4 


- ^ • 26.0. 


28'. 5 


; 0.99- 


^25.74 


ALL SUPPORT 


17 


52. 


2 


T.3 


^ 23.2 V= 


37.1 


' 0.99 


22.97 


ft 

• 










/ 


Total 


Costs : 


$7,667.10 ' 



> 




♦Adjusted' enrollment figures reflect only those -students no longer^enrolled. 



Table 



(^^ontinued) 



CA 27' - Validators- 




) ^ 



Job Title 



Hid-Mgt. Tr^J^ee 
"Pro, Salesperson 
ChecJcer/Cashier 
. General Salesperson 

ALL TITLES 
Support for CA 25' 
Support for CA 26 

ALL SUPPORT 



Mid-Mgt. Trainee 
^Pro'.. Salesperson 
Checker/Cashier . 
General Salesperson 

ALL TITLES 
Support for CA 25 
Support for CA 26 




* * Total 
Budgeted Hours 



56/022 



m 


Mean ^ . 




Mean 


Enrolled* 


Budgeted Hours 


S.D. ' 


Attended 


12 . 


' 424.8 


28.3 


t "^71.0 


3' * 


3^.9.0 


0.0 


. 271.0 


4 ' 


l^^.O 


0.0 ^ 


111.9 


2 


i226.5 


8.5 


,226.0 


21 


347.0 


110k3 


293.6 


/ 4 


50.0 


0.0 


66.0 


3 , 


.65.0 


0.0 


43.3 


7 ' 


56.4 " 

t 


8.0 


56.3 



S .D, Cost/Hour Cost/gtudent 



5. 
2 
0 
0 
7 
8 
2 



CA 27 - Non-Validators 




0.0 

0.0 
^0.0 

0.0 
43.9 

0.0 
12.0 



172.6*^' 
161.0 
^ 0.0 

0.0 
169.3 

0.0 

0^0 ' 



Total * 
Attended Hou^s 



34,220.2 



Total 
' Cost 

$84;211,87 



GRAND TOTAL 



Total 
Cost/Hour 



99.8 
145.2' 

69.4 
' 87.5 
140.8 

22.2 
38.7 




Total 


Costs : 


$^,493.59 
• • * 


172.1 






$0.99 


$170.87 


137.0 . 


0.99 


'159.39 


♦V 0.0 


0 .^9 , 


O'.OO 


0.0 


0.99 ' 


o.oa 


161.3 ' 


0.99 


167 . 64 


^ 0.0 


0.99 


^ ' 0.00 


0*0 


0.99 


• 0.00 


Total 


Cost;s : 


• $1,173.51 



Total \ _ Total 

Cost for Validators Cost^^,^for Non-Validators 



$2.46 



$74,190.45 



^ $10,021.42 f 



S 



^'♦Adjusted enrollment figures reflect only those students no- longer enrolled. 
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The^ total cost figures for each curricu^um%rea are pbtained by adding 
the total cost of job title^piipari^ion in each area 'to the cost of 

♦support to other areas rendered by a particu^r^curriculum area. Thus, 
for examplW- the combined costs incurred in training 100 individuals 
from assorted job titles in Office .Education was' $48,700. ' The cost of 
support for 13 students in. Lodging was $1,770.00. Costs for Food Service- 
and Marketing & ^distribution were $51^.00 and $6, 116. 00, 'Respectively. 

-•The total expenditure of CA 24 on 135 students was $57,100. While this ^ 
entire sum is charged to Office Education's budget, it is helpful both 
.internally and externally to npte that approximatel-y 15% of this amount 
is directly attributable to the activities of other burriculum areas. 

In order 'to determine the accuracy of job' title time estimates, a com- 
parison of budgeted versus attended hours for validators was made. For 
air job titles combined, attended hours was equal to 90.5% of budgeted 
hours. In Office Education hours were matched even more closely ^(9g. 7% 
of budget). The ratio of attended bo *budgeted hours was 92.89% in ' ^ 
Lodging, 60.9% in Food Service, and 84.6% in Marketing & Distribution. 
The only instance in which a critical examination of time estimates 
seems warranted is iri Food Service. 

. \ ( . c 

Table 3.4 contains cost information pertaining to major area and support 

areas. Total costs for some job titles are^herefore computed by adding. 

all costs for those job titles (see Afjpendix A .for a complete descrip- 

tion of support area requirements). Thus, for .example, the average.<:ost 

for a completing- Assistant ^aiiager Trainee is' $1, 4B2!47. Four other job 

titles are summed a^follows: ^ - '^^ 

Desk Clerk * $ 586.24 * ^ 

Restaurant Manaqpr Trainoo"''--^! ,124.64 
• Chef f rainoo • . ^,013.03 

Mr<i-M<uunqdmoia. Traino(> $ 749.54 

- • ^ 34 ^ . ■ , 



Bakery Manager Trainee also requires support (CA 24 and 27) , but no' 
completers were produced. Therefore, no. completion costs were compuJ:ed 
for this job title. All other job titles received no" support;' hence, 
completion costs' may , be .read* directly from Table 3,4* * 

* 

Examination of thejGrand Totals in Table. 3.4 reveals that, although non- 
validators constitute' about 30% of the students enrolled, costs for non- 
validators account for only about 12% of the total expenditure of 
$84,211.87. This difference may be accounted °for by the difference .in 
attended time between validators and non-validators. Had non-validators 
remained in occupational preparation as many hours as validators, the 
total cost would hav^ b^en $99,578.05, or an increase of $15,366.18. 

SOCIOIJJBMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS • , 

The 170 students enr«l\ed in either Office Education, Lodging, Food 
Service, or Marketing & Distribution," were anembers of a stabilization 
populatioiik. of 361 students (cf Chapter I) . All students had responded 
to an. extensive- personal quest;Lonnaire prior to program entry. Much of 
the information received may be classif iad'urider three broad headings: 
Education, Employment/Income and Quality of Life. The presentation in 
these sections will allow for comparisons amon^ curriculum areas-^i'tlj.^ 
respect .to the characteristics of the -individuals* enr9lled in them. 

Education variables . .Variables ^in this category include age/ years of 

^orma;L education, and sco^s on the quant itaj^ive and verbal sections of 

the mde Range Achievement ^^st (V/^T) , Age ranges- were .from 23 to 32 

for MHOH, 21 to 27 for spoUses and 25 to 26 for SHOH. The three marital 

* • • • 

status groups we.re fairly similar, in most respects, to their cohorts in 
the stabilization population. The only major 'differences we2e among* 



curriculum areas within*a particular group. • Significant age differences 

t 

. >^ i 

were* revealed among MHOH when grouped by curriculum area (F 31.4; df - 
2/ 19; p<.01). Males in Food Service tend to be much older than those' 

a 

in Mar]^eting & Distribution. Among spouses, significant differences in 
WRAT verbal scores were detected (F - 1402.0; df = 3,110; p<.01). 
Major sources of* this variance are Food Service »(low of ^.6) and Office 
Education (high of 13.6)\ No meaningful differences were detected^amjyai^ 
single heads. In general, educational attainment was about 11 yeats for 
^all students. This estimate is fairly close to the one reported irv 
Chapter I (10.86 years for HOH and 10.91 years for spouses), 

» ' *■ 

Werk/Income . Variables included 'in this category are weeks unemployed, 
total income, monthly salary from last job, AFDC payments, welfare 
benefits, and unemployment' compensation. Students in the stabilization - 
population generally report little income from these last three sources 
(with the exception of single '^heads, many of whom report AFDC payments) . 
The heads ^f household in CA 24, 25, 26, and 27, are typical in this \ 
respect. The total incomes foi* married ^heads of household £all into ..j^ 
the $4,t)0O - $5,000 range except for those in Food Service. The' iJJedi^ 
reported income of $^,668 is quite low comparatively. 

Slkigle heads of household reported mu^h lower annual incomes (median = 
$1,110). Howeyer, nearly 60% reported receiving AFDC payments >1^ppjtroxi-- 
^mately $525 per recipient) . . Little or no income was reported, from 



other sources. * / 



Spouses in Office Education constitute a fairly large portion of ^he 
stabilization population' (22^) and warrant some special attention 



^ Median- annual family income was $4,023.62 (within the median range of 

the stabilization population). Thespouse's contribution to total 
.family income was rather Substantial (averaging nearly $1,100); 81% had 
been employed^fiall tinle as opposed t^ 33% in the total studeni; popula- 
tio^K 





Quality o^^li^. ^ Quality of life encompasses size of household, cost of 
food stamps, face value of food st^ps, debts, housing and utility 
payments, and v^lue of housing subsiaies. Families represented by the 
111 spouses are fairly topical of the stabilization population, primarily 
because they constitute the bulk of that population. Rents were fairly 
. consistent across^ the three marital status groups and the four curriculum 
areas, averaging $50 - $75 per month. ' Utilities were approximately $20 ' " 
per month. Both these figures are very close to those reported in 
Chapter I ($61.43 per month for housing and $21/32 per .month for utili- 
" ties). 

There were -major differences among the families represented by the three ' 
marital status groups with -respect to indebtedness (F = 7.2; df = 2,7; 
?<.05). unweighted means were $480. 72 Tor SHOH, $817.13 for the 111 
families represented^in. the four Curriculum' ar^as by spouses, and ' . : 
$1,104.51 for MHOH. ,The 59 families represented 'by MHOH and SHOH appear- 
to be fairly typical *df the stabilization population 'which had a mean ' 
indebtedf^ss of about $700 per family. ^ . i 



.SunHnarjr. Individuals enrolled in the Office ^j^ucation and Marketing & . 
TcJurism areas are, with the few exceptions noted, representative of / 
:Mountain-Plains students' in general. Prior educational Attainment, 



family income, and quality of llfeyari^l^s, are all consistent with 

* • ^^^^ ^ ^ m 

characteristics reported in Chapters I. and II. Major exceptions include 
♦ the evident heightjened involvement in the family-'s economic viability, on 

the pai^^of spouses enrolled in* Off ice Education, some anomalies with 
•regard to' male heads 'in the food Service area, ^nd'^he large differences 
, in verbal achievement between ^spouses in Office Education and spouses in 
Food Service, 

CONCLpSION ' • 

The four curriculum are^s comprising, Of f ice Education and Marketing -& 
Tourism had a total enrollment of 170 students, nearly half the stabilisia- 
tion population. The largest jingle area of enrollment was Office 
Education with 106 students, A completion rate of approximately 70% 

\ > ~ 

(71.7%) was attained and was fairly evenly sI)read^^»*hg the three marital 
status groups and the four curriculum areas. ^ Those who completed did so 
by mastering objectives which were well stated, pertinent, and variable- 
enough in complexity to allow for fairly continuous^progression. Further 
evaluation of these areas^ in Volume II should provide yery little diffir 
culty except for small sample size in some job titles. Documehtation of 
the few departures from population norms Je.g. the discrepancy between 
estimated and attended hours in Food Services) should- be of value to 
subsequent internal, evaluations • ^ ^ 



Appendix 

Job Title Objectives Requirements 



Curricuium Area 24 - O'ff ice -Education 



KEYPUNCH OPERATOR 
Objectives ; 



Perform routine 'keypunching duties following established methods and 
procedures. Kejypurich 10,000 character s"trokes per hour (maximum 
error 1.4%)". Type 40 wpm (maximum of 3 errors on a 5 minute test). ' 

Requirements ; 



24, 
24, 
24, 
24, 



06^.01 
06.02 
06.03 
06.04 



24.06.05 



24^10.01 
24.10.02 
24.10.03 
24.10.04 
24.10.5B 



,24.17.01 
24.1^.02 
24.17.03 
24.17.04 
24.17. 5B 



CLERK . . • . ^ 

Objectives : ■ . ^ 

Perform routine clerical duties that include the use^ of the type- 
writer, dui51icating tnachines and adding machines. Type 40 wpm 
(maximum of 3 errors on a 5 minute test) . ' • > 



Requirements ; 

f24. 03.01 " 
(24.03.02 
• ]24.08.01 
. ^24.13.01 
^ 24.13.02 



24.17;01 
24.17.02 
24.17.03 
24.17.04 



24.17.5B 
24.18.01 
24.18.02 
24.18.04 



CLERK TYPIST 



Object^es ; " • - . 

Perform varied clerical duties that/include effective use of the type- 
writer/ duplica^ng. machines, adding machines and calculators. Type 
50 Vpm (makimum'of 3 errors on a 5 minute test).- ' ' . 



Requirements ; 

24.02.01 
24*02.02 
24lb3.01 
• 24.03.02 
'24.. 04. 01 
24.04.02 



24. 05. or 

24.05.^02 
24.05.03 
24.05.04 
24.08.01 
24.13.01 



24^13.02 
24.17^01 
214.17.02 
24.17.03 
24.17.04 
24. 17. 5B 
39 



24.18.01 
24.18.02 
24.18.03 
24.J^8.04 
24.18.05 
24.18.06 



24.19iK)l 
24.19:02 
24.19.03 
24.19.04 
24.19.05 



T 



CLERK STEN0GRAP*HER. > , ' ^ . 

Objectives ; 

Take and transcribe dictation at commercial speeds; type 60 wpm 
(maximum of 3 errors on a '5 minute test); type assignments accurately - 
from written and audio recorded' transcriptions ; use adding machines 
and calculators ;c prepare correspondence using effective communica- - ' 
tion techniques; make opening, adjusting and closing entries in 
journals, ledgers and basic payroll records; and perform office opera- 
tional tasks like mail handling, data handling >,^uplicating, filing \ 
and card k^eypunching. x' ' 



Requirements: 




• 


24.01.01* 


24^.:04.02 


24.13.02 


24.01.02 


'24.05.01 


24.15.01 


24.01.03 


24.05.02 


24*15.02 


24.01.04 


24.05.03 


24.16.01 


-24.02.01 


24.05.04 


24.16.02 


24.02.02 


24.08.01 


24.16.03 


24.03.01 - * 


24.10.01 


24.17.01 


24'. 03. 02 


24.10.02 


24.17.02 


24.04.01 ^ 


24.13.01 


24.17.03 



:24. 


17.04 




24. 


19. 


02 


24. 


17. 5B 




24. 


19. 


03 


24. 


18.01 




24. 


19. 


04 


24. 


18.02 




24. 


19. 


05 


24. 


18.03 




24. 


21. 


01 


24: 


18.04 




24. 


21. 


02 


24. 


18.05 




24. 


21. 


04- 


/24. 


18 . 06 




24. 


21. 


05 


24. 


19.01 








/ 



ACCOUNTING CLERK , ' 

Objectives ; ^ * - - " * 

Perforin-rojatine accounting duties following established method's and pr,o- 
. cedures. Use, adding machines and, calculators'. . .aVpe 30 wpm. (maximum ' ,^ 
• of 3. errors on a 5 minute test). 

Requirements i , , " - ' . 

24.01.-Q,L" • 24.03.01 24.05.01. 24.08.01 ' 24.17.02 

■24,01.02 24.03.02 ' 24.05,02 • ' 24.13.01 24 17 03 

^ ' ■■ : 24.01.03 24.04. Ol 24.05.03 24.13.02 24.17 04* 

■ . 24..OI.O4, 2<':a4.,^2 ,24.05.04 ■ 24.17.01 24 17 5B 



BOOKKEEPER 



Objectives : ^ ^ 

Analyze,^ classify, recoi:d and summarize data fot^or about an accounting 
si^Bt^em; Urse efgectfv^ communication techniques in business correspondfenoo? 
' use ten^key and full-keyboar^ adding macbinesJ, printing and oloetronic 
calculat'brs; file caxds an^ corrosFJondonces; keypunch 'cards; att:ain a 
typing^ speed of ^30 wpm (maximum of 3 errors- on a 5 minute tost) and type ' 
assigrun^ts-accuratelf^tp specif ieoL^tandards. 

• % • \ • . ' ■ . ' * 



40 



ERJC. - ••--^ 72 



Requirements ; 










• 

24101.01 


24; 01.07* 


24,05.01 


24.10.02 


24.17.04 


24.01.02 


24.02.01 


' 24.05.02 


24.13.01 


24.17. 5B 


24.01.03 


^^24.03.0i 


24.05.03 


24.13.02 


24.;L7.05 


24.01.04 


" 24.03.02 


24.05.04 


24^.17.01 




24.01.05 


24.04.01 


24,08.01 


24.^7,02 




24. 01. •06 


24.04.02 


24,10.01 


24.17.03 






MAID 

J 



/ 



uliam Area 25 - Lodging 



Clean and. replenish with supplies, each type of room in the hotel/motel 
following procedures that maintain the desired standards of appearance, 
sanitation, safety and security. 

Requirements : 

25. 01. or 



SUPERVISORY HOUSEKEgjlp;!^ 
Objectives : 



Provide housekeeping services^ that meet desired standards of appekrance> 
sanitation, safety and security for a hotel/motel tJy applying functional 
information^ supervisory concepts and management pjt;actices ito staff, ' 
equipment, materials and siflppj.ies, - c . 

Requirements : • , 



25,01.01 
25.01,02 
';^B.01.03 



25.01,04 
25,01.05 

25.oi.oe* 



25,01,07 



DESK CLERK 



Objectives : 



Check guests in and out of hotel/motels using ajf^ropriate forms, equip- 
ment and procedures. ' * , 



Requirements^ 

25.02.01 
25,02.02 



25.02.03 
25.02-. 04 



/ 
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NIGHT AUDITOR 



Objectives ; * * \ 

Perform the function of a desk clerk and prepare an audit of the hotel/^ 
motel daily transactions either manually or with various machines. 



25.02.01 
5.02.02 
2^02.03 




25.02.04 
' 25.03.01 
25.03.02 



ASSISTANT MANAGER TRAINEE 



Objectives ; 



25.03.03 
25.03.04 
24.03.01* 



24,03,02* 



Identify, describe and apply, the hotel/motel management functions ,ifivolv- 
ing facilities, supplies; eq^i^ent, staff cind guest services. 

f \. " f ..... 

Requirements : " « ► ■ 



•^25.01.01 
25.^2.01 
.25.02.02 
25.02.03 



25.02.04 
p-^.03,01 
^ 25.03.02 

25.03.03 



25.03.04 
24.03.01* 
24.03.02* 
26.01.01* 



26.04.01* 
27.11.02* 
27.1^.01^ 
27.12.03* 



^Support 



RESTAURANT COOK 
Objectives ; 



Curwiculum Area #26 - Food Service 



Prepare, portion and garnfsh f<ipd for meals, comihonly served in restau- 
rants, that meet desired quality standards of taste anc} visual appeal. 



Pfequirements ; 

26.01.01 
26.01.02 



INSTITUTO^^AL COOK 
Obje ctives : 



26.02.01 
26.03^01 



s in '^arge qhc 



^ Prepare foods in '^arge q>iantities f<5r meals^ commonly served in insti- ' 
^tutions, thaC meet desired quality s*tSn<3ar4s of taste and visual appeal. ^ 
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Requirements : 



26»01,01 26»02.01 
26-01,02 26.03.01 



KITCHEN SUPERVISOR TRAINEE « ' ^ 

Objectives ; ' * 

Plan, prepare apd provide food apd *beverages, in large quantities, for 
meals commonly served in ^n institutional setting. Identify and describe 
the institutiona\^^food service supervisory funct^-oils. 

Requirements : 

26.01.01 26.03.01 
26.01. 0> ^ 27.11.02* 
26.02.01 27,14.02* 



*Support 



SECOND BACKER 
Objectives ; 



arid using appropriate equip- 



\ 



Prepare bakery products following recipes 
ment and^ procedures. - \ 

Requirements ; 

26.01,01 

-26.01.t)2 ' • '* ' . . ^ - ^ 

26.06.01 

, - • * ^ • 

ba!I[CERY manager trainee ^ . ^ , ' ^ 

Objectfveg ; ■ " , < m * 

0 

Plan, prepare, and provide bakegy products in a bakery setting. Identify * 
and describe the bakery managemen^^unctions ' involving faci^tie^, supplies, 
equipment, staff and customer services. 4^^^ 

Requirements : , • 

^26.01.01 *^ 24. 01. 01 24.03.01*^ ^ 27.11.02* 

26.01.02 24.01.02*' 24.03.02* 27.12.01* 

26.06.01 . 24.01.04* 27.04.02* ' ' 

*Support ' • . , • , 



RESTAURANT MANAGER TRAINEE - •. " ' 



Objectives ; , * • 

Plan^ ptepare, and provide food and beverage service for guests in a 
restaurant table and banquet , settings. Identify and describe ^the res- 
taurant food service management functions involving facilities, supplies, 
^ Equipment,, staff and guest services. 

Requirementg : ^ " ' 

• ^ ^ 

26.01.01 . 24'.01,01* ' • 24:03.02*^ 27.12.03 

26.01.02 24.01.02* 27.04.02*- 

^ 26.03. oi 24.01.04* '27. 11. .'02* / 

26 . 04 . 01 ^ 24 . 03*. 01* *27 . 12 . 01 * 

♦Support . \ 



CHEP "glAINEE 
Objectives : >^ 

Pian,.|^repare, and provide food and beverage for banquets and buffet , • ' 
services.' Prepare gourmet dishes. • - V 

Requirements : 

26.01.iDl* ^ 26.02.01^. ^ ,- 26.05.01 , . 27.11.02^ 

26.01.02 26.03.01 27.04.02* 27.12.03j 

*Support • - • 



SECOND BAKER 
. Objectives : 



A 



Prep^are bakery products following recipes and using appropriate equipment 
and procedures. " / . 'mn^ 

Requirements : ^ « V ' 



• 26.01^ 
" 26,0i:02 
26.06.01 



-X 
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Curriculum Area 27 - Marketing ^ Distribution 



SHIPPING AND RECEIVING C'LERK \ • • ' ^ 

♦ * / t 

Objectives ; ' * . . 

«• '*« 

^ Interpret and complete documei}.ts needed to process merchandise for 
shipping; receiving, checking\ itiarking, storing, protecting and accounting. 



Requirements : 



27.01.01 • ^ 27.02.01 

27.01.02 27.02.02 

27.01.03 27.02.03 



27.03.01 
27.03.02 
27.04.02 



CHECKER/CASHIER 

Objectives : ^ 

Perform merchandise check-out procedures at a cash register, f Interpret 
and completes documents needed to process merchandise for ^hipping, receiv- 
ing, checking, m^irking, storing, protecting and accounting., 



' Requirements ; 

27,oi:;oi 

27.01.02 
^ 27.01.03 

27.02.01. * . 

GENERAL SALESPERSON 
Objectives ; 



27.02.02 
27.02.03 
27.03.01 
2r.03.02 



27.04.01 
27.04.02 
27.05.01- 
27.05.02 



27.05.03 



. f 



Perform various stages' of a merchandise sale to serv^ the customer 
efficiently arid correctly. ' • ^ 



Requirements : 

27.01.01 
27101.02 
27.01.03 
27.02.01 
27.02.02 



27.02.03 
27^03.01 
27 . 03, 02 
27.04.01 
27.04.02 



- 27,05.01 
27.05.02 
27.05.03^ 
.27.06.01 

, 27.07.01 



27.07.02 
27.08.01 
27.08.02 



^1 



PROFESSIONAL SALESPERSON ' - , 

' Objectives ; * , ^ ' 

Effectively manage time ^ to: f\ 

Plan and construct merchandise displays. Plan and prepare advertise 
mints' and gales' promotion.. Maintain ar\d expand .customer prospect, 
fil^s. Dfe.termine curtomer needs, demonstrate^-products/and with 
efficiency, correctly serve the customer during various stages of a 
sal< 



sale. 
uiiremer 



Requj/ements : 

^7*. 01. 01 
^ ^7.01.02 
27.01.03 
27.02.01 
27.02.02 
27.02.03 



27.03.01 ' 
27.03.02 ' 
27.04.( 
27.045 
27.05. 
27.05.02 



1. 01 



27. 05, 03 
Z7.06loi 
2p.07.01 
27.07.02 
27.08.01 
^7.08.02 



27.09.01 
27.09.02 
27.09.03 
27.09.04 
27'.10.01 
j?7. 10.02 



MID-MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
* • 

Objectives : 

Identify the concepts r principles and practices involved, with the opera- 
tion of /wholeisale and retail merchandise businesses. 



Requirements ; 

0 

* 27.01.01 
27.01.02 
27.01.03 
27.02.01 
27.02.02 
27,02.03 
27.04.01^ 



27.04.02 
27.05.01 
27.05.02 
27.05.03 
27,06.01 
27.07.01 
27.07.02 



^27.08.01 
'27.08.02 
-27^.09.01 
27.09.02 
27.09.03 
27.09.04 
27.10.01 



27^10.02 
27.11.01 
27.12.01 
27.12.02 
27.-13.01' 
, 27.13.02 
-^7.13.03 



24. 01. OX* 
24. 01.02* 
24.01.03* 
,24.01.04* 
24.01.05* 
24.01.06* 



*Suppor»t 
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Appen<iix B 

Blpom'S Taxonomy of Behavioral Objectives 
(Cognitive Domain) 



Knowledge 



€•06 Knowledge. Recall of information. 

1.10 ^ Knowledge of specifics. Emphasis is on symbols witff concrete 
referents. ^ 

1.11 . Knowledge of ;terininology. 

1.12 . Knowledge of specific facts. 

I.JO Knowledge of ways and means *df dealing with specifics. Includes" 

methods of inq^uiry, ^chronological sequences, standards of judgment, 
patterns of prganization within a field. 
^ , 1^21 knowledge' of Conventions: accepted usage, correct style, 

etc. 

1.22 Knowl^ge of trends and sequences. 

J *1.23 Knowledge of classifications ^and categories. 

^ 1.24 Knowledge of criteria. ' • • ^ 

1.25 Knowledge 6f methodology for investigating particular 

, problem^. ' , 

1.30 Knowledge of the universals and cibstractions in a field. Patterns 

; and schemes by which phenomena and ideas are organized. 

1.31 Knowledge ^of principles and generalizations. 

. ' • 1.32 Knowledge of- theories and structure^ (as a ccwinected body • 

of pririciples; geneij^lizations, and interrelations). ^ 

^ Intellectual Skills and- Abilities ; 

> 2.00 Comprehension. Understanditig of material b^ing communicated, with- 

out necessarily relating it to* other material.. ' i 
2.10 Translation. From one set of symbols to* another. , * 

2.,20 Interpretation. -Summarization or "explanation of a com- ^ 

munication. ' . , 

2.30 Extrapolation. Extension of trends beyopdvtnfe given data.^ 

3.00* * application. The usfe of abstractions in particular, concrete situa-^' 
tions. 




\ 



^ ^Mapted from D*li. Krathwohi, stating objectives appropriately for program, 
for^ curriculum, and for instructit>nal .materials develoi)ment. Journal of Teacher 
Education, 1965', 16, 83-92; also appearing in D-Er Payne (Ed. ) Curriculum 
^Evaluation. I^exington, Mass.: D.C. Hea€h fi Co., 197^, urtderithe title "Stating 



Appropriate Rducational Objectives," pp. "-69-80 



"4- 



4.00 ^ Analysis. Breaking a communication into its parts so that origaniza 
tion of ideas is clear. 

4.10 .Analysis of elements. That is, recognizing assumptions. 
4.20 Analysis of relationships. Content or mechanical factors. 

4.30 Analysis of organizational principles. What holds the 

communication together? 

If 

5.00 Synthesis. Putting elements into a whole. 

5.10 Production of a unique communicatton. 

5.20, Production o^a plan for operations. 

5.30 ^Derivation of a set of abstract relations. 

6.00 Evaluation. Judging" the value of material for a given purpose. 

6.10 Judgment in terms of internal evidence; e.g., logical 

consistency. 

6.20 Judgments in terms of external evitjence; e.g., consistency 

with facts developed elsewhere. 



\ 
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" INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUCTIONAL/CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION REPORT SERIES • 

I , • 

In^ructioffStTCurriciilum, Evaluation constitutes one aspect of the evaluative process of 

Mouatain-Plains. Reports in this series, together with reports from External and Affective 

evaluation series, will provide a thorough documentation of the processes and products 

of Mountain-Plains. Major subdivisions of the series include; 

1, User Trial Reports ^ 
• 2. Descriptive Characteristics 

3. Summative Analysis 

4/' Reliability and Validity Studies ' ' 

^ 5. Student^Evaluation of Staff and Curriculum 

Individual reports in each series are curiently available from, or are in the processybf being 
incorporated into, the ERIC retrieval system. By the conclusion of the NIE rese^ch c/cle, 
Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation Reportst will number about 40 or 50. Many reports 
span two or more areas. These include overall internal evaluation reports and reports on 
the effects of affective variables on cognitive performance. . ^ 

The reader bf individual Mountain-Plains documents should keep in mind that a report takes, 
on full signification only in relation to its retx)rt series and the pyerall research program, and 
that the reader typically findsj!:]ec(uent reference 40 'earlier reports. While each report is 



designed to have independent value, such ^'series dependence^^ is in ii^escapable aspect 
of any systematic program research; and requir^some indulgence on the part of the reader 

* ' . * ' . * -a 
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^ CHAPTER JV • 

- ♦ ^ BUILDING TRADES . ' ' 

r ■ ' • . - • • - 

c^Wountain-Plains has t^n curriculum areas which collectively comprise , 

- ^ . • ^ V • . . 

^uilding Tirades, Each "curriculum area deals with one. or more aspects of 

construction, r^air, or service, in occupations ^traditioiially classi- 
fied as 'Trad£^.' These areas include Carpentry (CA70) , Electronic 
Assembly (CA7;L) , Electrical Wiring (CA72) , Piuiribing (CA73) , .Heating 
Systems "^efyice (CA74)7 Reffigeration/Cooling Systems Service (CA75) , 
Appliance Service, (CA76-) , Radio & TV Rep'kir (CA77) , Elecbric Motor ^ 
Repair '(CA78), *and*^B^|lting ,^CA79) • <,'The purpose of; the present chapter 
IS to describe thee^^ curriculum ^eas in terms of their objectives,- 
completion characterwfeick, and characteristics -of the students' within 

. \ V 4 , 

each areal ' * . — *^ ' • . 

3fejECTIVES \ - ■ 

Each curriculum area is composed of.- one or more coxirses, which are in 
turn rh^de up of units; and lastly, the ultimate division, is the /bearninq 
Activity Package (LaP) Each course, unit and lAP, has its own specific 
ob^ect-ive. Objectives down to the unit level^are described in Table^ 
4.1* Complexity of activity involved inife particular* course or unit* is 
described by the Bloom Code number on* the right of the pdge. These code* 
. numbers _are explained in de€ail in Appendix A, • ■ ■ ■ 
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' , Table 4 
Building Trades Obj 

CURRICULUM AREA 70; CARPENTRY 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTI^ 



bloomI' 

CODE 



/ 



(Level)- • . 
70.01.00.00 Rough-In (Course) 



/ 



70,01.01.00 Excavation Layout-Concrete ^nd 
- Fojans (unit) 



r 



,70,01.02.00 Floor and Wall Framing (Unit) 
ft-' 



70, 01 ..03.00 Ceiling Framing (Unit) 



Given a blueprint and specifications, stucjents layout, detfennine, 
obtain, prepare, and assemble the materials required to complete 
the framing and forming requirements for a specified structure. 

Provided with resources giving the methods,, the tools, the mate- 
rials, and the. equipment for const rue t ion, ^^you will: 
1. Relate ^form^tion about concrete use ^ and* handling to concrete 

forming. ' * , ^ * 

2.. Construct and assemble various types of forms like footings, ^ 
* foundations, columns, walk, slabs, and steps. The direction 

for# construction is provided by sketches, prints, and specif i- ^ 
, Q;ations. ' ^ ' 

'Deqionstrate acceptable ways to anchor construction materials to 
concrete. . , . " 



'5.2Q 



1.31 



3. 
4. 



Prepare a- building site for excavation and *pla^6ment of con- 
crete foundation^ elements. " - . 



*Given specification^/^ tools equij>ment,- and materials, you will: 
1. Identify peur.ts f di: .components included^ in framing wall and 

floor tonstrwction.y 
.2. Determine the material requirements for floor and wall f ram- 

ingf * 4 . ' . . - , 

3. Assemble and lay out the materials for floor an4, wall framing ' 
jobs. \. ■ • ; ^ 
\^^4. • Assemble and^jnstall framing for floors ^nd walls. 

. Given tools,, equipment, .nT&fcerials and .cohstiruction specifications, 

• you'wiii: -V: ' . ^. A ! . . V ^ : • . 

1. Ske^h the support components Asr ceiling sections. 

"2. Determine material re^irementsNf or ceiling* framing jobs^ 

3. Lay out the location of th^-deilincf fr^aming compinehts. ^. 

4. Prepare, assejaible apd ijista,i?l the ceiling^^framing components. 



3^.00 
5.20 

-1.J2 
5.20 
5.20 - 
3.00 



5.10 
1.24 
'5.?0 
%'.00 
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CARPENTRY " (Continued) 



•M-P 
FILE CODE 



(Level) 



70.01.04.00 Roof (Unit) 




OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM- 
CODE 



70.02.00.00 Finish (Course) 



70.02.01.00 Mafching Processes (Unit) 



70.02.02.00 Exterior Wall Coverings and 
^ Cornice (Unit) 



70.'02.63.00 Windows and Trim (Unit) 



^70.02.04.00 Interior ^Coverings (Unit),^ 



70.02.05.00 Doors and Jambs funit) 



ERIC 



4^ 



Given tools, equipment, materials, and the construction prints and 
specifications, the student will: * ^ * 

1. Use the basic terms -for parts and dimensions in roof construc- 
tion. 

2. Lay put, cut, and install vari'ous types of roof construction 
components. ' • ^ ' . . 

3., Determine the material needs for a roof construction. 

Prepare and install^^ii^erior and exterior finish portions of a 
structure according to given specifications using appropriate tools 
and firocedures. ^' ' ^ 

Given the tools, .Equipment, materials, construction prints and 
specifications, the student will shape, cut to^slze, bore and finish 
woodstpck ulsing machine processes as specified for* the j'ob. 

Given the construption. prints and specifications, tools, equipment,' 
and materials, the student will: ^ - ' ^ < 

1. Sketch cornice Retails for a job*. - ^ 
2: Determine the nfaterial need? tox the exterior wall covering* 

3. Install Vcifious wall coverings and cornice ccxnponents for a job. 

The student determine"^ the type of windows required from con- 

'struction print^ and specifications. Windows will be installed 
according to the prints and specifications- using appropriate tools, 
equipment and materials. " r' ^ " " ~:' ---^-v, 

You wilj, instaljl specified interJ^'r .coverings and trims to complete" 
the^vpob as given on construction prints, and in specifications with 
needed tools, equipment and materials. ^' 

equipment, 



l.li 

5.20 

5.20 

3.00 
2.20 



3.00 
2.20', 



5.10 
5.2a 
3.00 

C 

5.20 
3.00 



3.00 



Given construction prints and/bif specifications, tools, 
, and materials,^ you wi^i^l : ^ ' 

1. - Determine materials needed for a door ins^J.latij^_ 

2. Identify the^p^ts of a doot. ^ \ . ^ 

3. Prepare a door opening, hartg tiie door, and complete the'instal- 
I lation as sp*ecified. , , , 



ols^€ 
1^. » 



1.24 

1.11^ 

3.00^ 



' CURRICULUM AREA 71: ELECTRONIC ASSEMBLY . 



M-P 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Leve^) 

71.01.00.00 Preparation for Electronic 
' Assenbly (Course) T 



71.01.01.00 Component Identification (Unit) 

f 



71.01. 02. Oa Diagrams *(Unit^ 



71.01.03.00 Tools and Equipment (Unit) 



71.01.04.00 Soldering and Desoldering (Unit) 



71.01.05.00 Wire Harness fabrication CUnit) ^ 
7i. 01.0^. op Evaluation and Inspection^(Unit) 



i X 

71.02.00.00 Electronic Assembly (Course) 




91 



Safely use tools and equipment to /mechanically/ electrically, and 3.00 

microelectronically install components in and remove themtfrom * 6.10 

electronic devices and wire harnesses according t^^ given specif ica- 5.10 
tions at an assembly workstation. Perform inspections and make 
evaluations of soldering connections and electronic circuits using 
.techniques and test equipment that detvQrmine the quality of assenv- ^ 
bly. Sketch yarious electronic diagrams about electronic devices. 

Name thj^: components and component parts used in electronic and me- 
chanical assembly and classify by type and function. Determine com- 
ponent; characteristics by interpreting component markings. Us6 
semiconductor and tube manual^ for deterrnining component characterr 
istics. Recognifee and draw schematic symbols^ for electronic compo- 
ments. - ^ - 

Identify, read, and sketch electronic schematic, s^^bolic, block, 
wiring and- layout diagrams. , W 

Safely use appropriate tools and equipment for mechanical, electri- 
, cal, ^rid microelectronic assembly of electronic devices. iae^^ 

' •' >- 

Solder and desolder electrical connections using specif ied* proce- 
dures and appropriate tools. Evaluate soldered electrqtcal conneCr 
tions usin^. a "visual method. 

Given .a l^out diagramy construct wire harnesses using appropriate 
materials, tbols, and procedures. 



1.11 
1.23 
1.21 



1. 11 
5.10 

3.00 



Inspect and 
and phys 
in'g to 
device 




uate soldered electrical connections using visual 
techniques. Operate electronic test equipment accord- 



facturer's instructions. Prepare and use an electronic 
sembly workstation. 



Assemble various radio circuits, using correct tools when given .the 
components for Assembly and the circuit schematic. Perform bperci- 
tional checks of completed radio circuits,^ following appropriate 
test procedures and using test equipment. ' . 



3'. op 
6.10 



3.00 



6.X0 
3.00 



3.00 
6.10 V 
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ELECTRONIC ASSBIB^^Y (Continueff)' 



M-P 
FILE CODE ^ 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
- CODE 



(Level) 



71* 02. 01, 00 Assembling a Detector (Unit) 



71» 02, 02^00 Assembling a Regenerative 
, Receiver (Unit) 



71 •02* 03* 00 Asseipbling a Radio Power Supply 
(Un^it) . 



71.02.04.00 



71;02/05*00 



Assembling an Audio Amplifier 
(Unit) jt 



Assembling a "Radio Frequency 
Amplifrer (Unit) 



71,02,06/00 Assembling a Superheterodyne 
Receiver (Unit) 



Mechanically and electrically assemble fixed and varieJDle types of 
components* for radio signal- detector, tune^ circuit and vacuum tub^ 
signal detectors using schematic d»grams, exploded pj.ctorials, lay- 
out* diagrams, and appropriate tools, - 

Mechanically and .electrically assemble fixed and variable types of 
components for vacuum tube amplifiers, detector amplifiers, and 
regenerative detector amplifiers using schematic ^diagrams, exploded 
pictorials, layout diagrams, ,and appropriate tools. 

Mechanically and electrically assemble fixed and variable types of 
components f6r transformer coupling circuity and radio power supply 
circuit using ^h^matic diagrams, exploded pictorials, layout dia- 
grams, and appropriate tools, ' " . • 



3,00 



3.00 



3,00 



Mechanically and electrically* assemble fixed ^and varicdDle types of 

i detector circuit usipg sche^ 
layout diagram^, ' aftd appropri- 



components for an audio amplifier and detector circuit usipg sche^ 
matitp diaga^ams^, explode<|'^pictoria\s, 
ate tools, ^'^ J' ^ ^ .\ 



3,00 



Mechanica l^/ and elec trica lly assemble fixed andl variable, types of 
components' for a ra^o frequency amp.lifi.er and oscillator circuit 
-using scheMtic diagrams, exploded pictorifeils,' layout diagrams, and 
appropriate \tools . ' - 

Mechanically and electrically assemble fixed and variable types of , 
components for a Superheterodynes-receiver^ 'shdrt-wave band receiver, ^ 
and beat, frequency oscillator usiftg ^given specifications ^d| appropri- 
ate tools; ' " ' 



3,00 



3,00, 



ERIC 
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CURRICULUM AREA 72 ; ELECTRICAL WIRING 



S5 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



(Level) 

7.2.01.00.00 Electrical Wiring Rpugh-In 
* (Course) 



72.01.01.00 Outlet & Switch Boxes (Unit) 



72.01.02.00 Wiring (Unit)^ 



72. OJ.. 03. 00 Service Entrance, (Unit) 



72.01.04.00 Signal and Low Voltage (Unit) 



Identify the procedures for sketching layouts, estimating materi- 
als,, and roughing in electrical wiring. Giveh blueprint specifica- 
tions, Na'tional Electrical Codes, tools, building or shop Simula- ' = 
tion,. students will sketch layouts", estimate materials required-, 
and m$ike installations of electrical wiring in a rough-in mode. ' 

* « 
Identify types and characteristics of electrical outlet, switch, 
and junction boxes, and the procedure for installing them. Given ^ 
blueprint specifications, National Electrical Codes, tools, build- 
ing or shop simulatipn, students will sketch layouts, estimate ^ 
materials required and make installations of outlet, switch, and 
junction boxes. - 

Identify procedures for sketching, calculating capacity, and 
installation of elegtrical circuits. Identify characteristics of 
electrical conduit given in plan specifications. Given blueprint 
specifications. National Electrical Codes, tools, 'building* or shop 

^simulation, students will sketch layoutg^ estimate materials re- 
quired, and make installations of wiring^as specified for the elec- 

-trical circuits.* ' , • * 

Identify electrical and mechanical requirements -and procedures for 
installation of service entrances. Given blueprint specifications. 
National Electrical Codes, tools, building or shop simulation, -stu- 
dents wiir sketch layouts, estimate materials required, «and make ' 
installations of electricafc^service entrance for a specified struc- 
tuz:e. ^ ; 

Identify electrical requirements and procedures for installing low 
voltage circuits. Given blueprint specif icationsv Natio*aal Elec- 
trical Codes, tools, building or shop' simulation, students will 



sketch layouts, estimate^ materials required ^nd make installations 
of low .voltage electrical ci1:jq.uits. ' . f . ^ 



1.21 
1.12 
5.10 
5.20 
3. So 



1.24 

5.10 
5^20 
3.00 



1.24^ 
5.10' 
5.20 
3.00 
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ELECTRICAL WIRING (Continued)' 



M-P ' 
'FILE -CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOr^J 
CODE 



(Level) . 

^72.02^00.00 Electrical Wiring Triin-Out 
% (Course) 



. 72.02.O1.OO Outlets (Unit) 



72. 02. 02. 00 Fixtures (Unit) 



1 



'72.\02.03'.'00 Switches (Unit) 



r 



72.02.04.00 Appliances (Unit) 



<^7 



2.02.05.00 .Miscellaneous (Unit) 




.07 



Identifyl^charaateristics of symbols, and prpcedures for elej^trical 
trim-o^t.^ Given' blueprint specifications, National Electrical 
Codes, tools, .building or shop simulation with electrical willing 
rough-in, students will list materials required and make installa- 
tions of electrical wiring in a trim-out mode. 

Identify characteristics of and procedures for installation of elec- 
trical outlets. Given blueprint specif icati<^ns. National Electrical 
Codes, tools, building or^shop simuj^ion with electrical wiring •. 
rough-in, students will estimate materials required and instaj^l the 
specified electri^ral outlets. . . • * 



Identify electrical f ixturel^cMracferistics symbol designations, 
and installation procedures. ''Given blueprint sgecif ications, ' . 
National Electrical Codes, tools, building or shop simulation with' 
electrical wiring< rough-in, students will estimate materials, re- 
quired and install the specified electrical fixtures. • 

Identify characteristics of ^ ele^ctrical switches and procedures^ for 
their installation. Given blueprint 'specif ications. National 
Electrical Codes,- tools, building or shop simulation with electrical 
wiring' rough-in, students will .estimate materials required anc^ in- 
stall the specified electrical switches. v 

*^ - * 

fdentify placement, cff, characteristics of, and procedures for in- 
stalling circuits for electrically operated appliances.. Given 
blueprint specifications, -National Electrical Cod,es, tools, build- 
ing of shpp simulation with, electrical wiring rough-in, students 
will estimate materials required'* and install the specified electri- 
cally operated appliances ► ^ '\ » • ' .* ^ 

• » 

'Identify characteristics and functions of electrical circuit control 
devices used in ser-vice entrances. Given blueprint specifications, 
• National Electrical Codes, tools and supplies, building or shop sim- 

•ulation with electrical wiring roUgh-in, students will estimate ma- ^ 
terials required and install the specified miscellaneous devices that 
control electrical energy applied to electrical circuits and device's. 



1.21 
'5.20 
3.00 



^1.121 
5/20 
■3.QO 



1.21 
5.20 
3.00^* 

/ 

1.21 \ 
3.00 



•1.21 
5.20 
'3.00 



1.22 
5.20 
3.00 



' M-P ^ ^ ' 

FILE *CODE TITLE 

.""^ (Level) 

73.O1.00.-00 ' Drainage and Vent, Systems 
\l ^.(Course) 



7:^.01.01.00 Pipe and Fittings Assembly 
(Unit) 



73.01.02f,00 Planning, Layout, and Assembly 

(Unit) 

1 



4 



73.02.00*00 Supply Piping Systems (Course) 



73.02.9J^00 P^' and Fit^ngs (Unit) 



73. 02. b2. 00 Cold Water SupF\ly (Unit) 



CURRICULUM AREA 73: PLUMBING 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



LeJt 



^ Plan, Prepare, anc5 assemblevthe rough-in portions of^d^ainage, ^ * 
waste ,T\and vent systems according to given specifications (codes, 
manufacVurer's and customer's) using safe practices and .acceptable ' 
procedures-. • . • * ' ' * " .* 

'Prepare and join" drainage, waste, and vent assemblies and steel pipe 
assemblies according to .specifications using i appropriate- tools, • 
equipment ^nd' materials. ^ ' 

Recognize the layout and procedures for . installing sewer 'systems, 
soil, stacks ,>drains, vents, traps, and.cleanouts; and identify the 
types 'and f unctions. bf component^ used. Plan layout and assemble 
vent stack, and hbu^e drain according to sketch and specifications 
following safe pract;ices and procedures. Determine the, discharge 
ckpaci*ty in gallons per' minute of given stacks, fit-'ings, and in- 
stallations. Identify and explain procedures for lo::ating and re- 



raoving dr^in stoppages. 



\ 



klan, prepare, and ^a^Sngnble the finish portions of^plumh^n^ systems? 
accorSing to given specifications (codes,' manufacturer's ^nd cus- 
tomer' s) using safe practices and acceptable procedures.^ 

%, 

Identify procedxires for measuring layout, preparing, and, assem- 
bling threaded pipe and pipe' fittings iJlsed in supply -piping sys- 
tems. Identify the type ^d functiojis, of threaded pipe and pipe 
fittings. - "List material retirements, sketch, measure, layout, 
^prepare, and assemble threaded pipe\and pipe fittings for supply 
pip:V^g systems according' to given sk'btcjies and specifications 
following safe practices and procedures. V, 

^Identify the assembly procedures for.cbp^V pipe, fittings and , 
valves for supply piping. Perform -the material determination, 
layout, preparation, and assembly of copper pipe, fittings, and 
valves for supply piping according to'' specif ications following* 
' safe practices. Identify 'the effects and characteristics of 
water "and service piping related to plumbing. ^ determine and , 
calculate water pressures for given situations.' 



5.20 
3.00 



5.20 



5.20 
3.00 



1.25 
5*. 10 
•5.20 
3.00 



1.25 
5.20 
1.12 



.UMBING . (Continued) 



r • M-P 

FILE CODE 



TITLE 



* OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Level) 



73. 02. as. 00 Hot Water Supply (Unit) 



.Recognize the concepts and principles involving heat and its effect 
on water m plumbing systems. Identify procedures ' for measuring / 
laying*out, preparing, and assembling' flared pipe and Sittings used 
in supply -piping^ systems ,\ Identify (the type and functions of copper , 
f,lared pipe and fattfngs and compresbion fittings, identify the pro- 
cedure for installing and servicing water heaters and hot water stor- / 
age tanks.- Solve problems determining the quantity of ' heat* , List 
material requirements, measure, lay out, prepare, and assemble copper 
pipe and fittings for supjjly piping systems according'to given speci- 
fications following saf e-practices. Install and service water heaters. 



i.ai 

3. DO 

5; 20 



73.02.04.00 Fixtures (Unit)i 



73.0i.00.p0 General Procedures and Practices 
. for Buildings Trades and Services 
(Course) » * 

73.03.01.00 ' Safety (Unit) 



73.03.02.01:) Hand Tools (Unit) 



73.03.03.00 Measurement (Unit) 



10. 




Measure, lay out, and install plumbing fixtures according to specif i- 3! 00 
cations following safe practices and procedures. Install ajid ser- 1.22 
vice traps, faucets,* waster, strainerV and overflow as specified. 

idejitify procedures 'for measuring, layi^ng out', .preparing ^<and install- ^ 

ing pluinbing fixtures. Identify the procedures for installing and^ 
servicing^ traps and sink or' vanity ac/cesso^ies. ^ * ' 

Identify the equir^ment anc^ recognize, the .practices that aQ?e used 'to 1.12 
prot^cj: personnel in the work environment. Identify hand and me^sur- 1.21=^ 
ing toolS/' their functions ,\ and proce<Jure§/for '"their Ccire ,and use. 3.00 
Determine the tolerance from specifications and recognize how to 
■apply it in measurement. 



Identify personal and work environment, equipment, techniques and 



procedures that ensure gree^t^st protection for peoplg. , 

Identify the\hand tools and recognize their functions^. Identify the 
.-.procedures /or insp cleaning, and storing hand tool-s. 



l.;21 



1.12 
1.25 



Discriminate between the need nor" preci sion and non-precjlsion me^ur*- 1.24 
ing instruments, select and usevbhe appropriate' instrument. Apply ^ ^.00 
the desired tolerance for the given measurement situation and instru- 1.12 
ment. » Identify the measuring instruments and recognize their pro'^er 



use. 



V: 



J3_ 



CURRICULUM' AREA 74: HEATING SYSTEMS 



M-P- 
FILE, COD^ 



TITLE 



74.01.00-00 



(tevel) ^ . . ' 

Heating Systems an(i Servicing 
(Course)* . ' * / 



4 



74.01.01.00 Heating Systfems 



(Unit) 



t I 

I 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



2, 



Describe, explain, and demonstrate the operating principles and char- 3 
acteristips of residential heating systems.^ Identify, troubleshoot , 6 
repair, rej^Face, .and adjust component' parts of heating" and h^at dis- 
tribution systems" using appropriate tools 4 equipment, and supplies, 
following desired . safe, practices that restilt in meetin>q manufacturer's 
specifJLca-tio^s. 

1. Describe, e^pl^in, demonstrate, and record the operating prin- ^5 
> ciples and characteristics of residential heating syst^ems.^ 3 
Draw a wiring diagram on /a blank block' diagram of the component 5 
Z^arts for a typinral gas-fired air furnace that^ is readable^ and 
correlates with manufacturer ' s specifications. Ma'^^ufacturer ' s 
spe.cif ication sheets are provided.' Reference materials jnay be 
used. ■ ■ - ' ' ' . ' ^ 

Com^ar^ operational data of a gas-fired air furnace with t^ie name*6 
plat^ specifications using tools and test equipmerft and by star.t- 
ing the furnace^ taking temperatures, static pressures, and mak- 
ii^g appropriate calculations. Comparison^ are to*be completed 
'"in less rhan four - (4) * hours and temperatures' recorded within • 
'+20, the calculations cind static pres;sure recordings within *j^2%. 



00 
10 



10 
00 
10 



10 



74^01.02.00 



74.01.03.00 



C?^s Heating' Systems ^d 
Servicing (Unit)' 



Oil Heating Systems and 
Servicing iUnit) 



103 




Identify, troubleshoot , repair, replace, and adjust component parts 
of gas-fired fo^rc^ed-air heating apd heat distribution systems using 
tools and equipment and f allowii(fg^ s'afe procedures, ^that meet manl^fac- 
tur^r's spac^ioations. RecognT^'proper installation ^f* gas-fired 
forced-adr f^narcesrand the heat distribution systems. 'Service and 
repair electric and gas-fired water heaters. ■ ' 

, Identify , /troubleshoot, -repair, replace, and adjust component parts 
6f Oil-fired hydroniq: heating and' heat distribution systems using - ^ 
tools and j^quipment and following safe procedures that meet the man^-^ 
uf acturer' s. Specifications. Recbgnize proper installation of oil- 
fired^ furnaces ar^ the heat distribution systems.- 



LOi * 



6.10 
1.25 
3.00 



10 

25 



CURRICULUM AREA 75; REFRIGERATIOt^/COOLING SYSTEMS 



' M-P 
I'lLE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



XLevelf 



ion 



75.01. 00. 00 Refrigeration/Cooling Systems 
(Course) * , 



^75.01.01.00 Refrigeration Systems (Unit) 



"5^. :'1.02,00 Evacuating, Charging, and Lea Jc 
Testing Refrigeration Systems 
(Unit) . ' • ^ 



75.01. 03«00 fundamentals^ of Ref rigera^tion 
and .Controls (Unit) 



75*01.0*4.00 Domestic Refrigeration and 
. • * " Controls '(Unit) ^ ^ 





Troubleshoot ^and make operable refrigeration and codling 'sysfeems us- 
ing appropriate tools, equipment, supplies, service /manual, .and pro- 
cedures. 

Identify the definitions for. British Thermal Unit (KtU) , saturation 
.temperature, latent, specific, ana sensible heat. /Explain the oper- 
ating principles. of a simple refrigerator. Identify the major ^com- 
ponents (evaporator, compresspr, and condensorj and their purpose in 
a simple refrigeration system. Measure^ and record/ temperatures and 
?)ressures ^sing various types of thermometers and /pr§ssure -gauges. 
Calculate the amount of-» heat energy (in BTU/s). needed to do a speci- 
fied aittount of work. . ^ / 



5S , accorddjig^ 



Identify 'the operating characteristics of a^ompi:|essor . Evac^jate, 
charge, leak test,, and repair leak^ in a refrigeration system using 
appropriate tools, equipment,* supplies, and proc^d^arf^s 
to manuf acturer'^s specifications. 

• ■ *. • ^ - 

Test refrigerant contro2*s *f or operational malfurictTbns /and. properly 
correct control malfunctions by cleaning, adji/stling, or replacement 
using appropriate tools, eqiilpmeht, supplies, and procedures. Iden- 
tify 'operational characteristics of a typical refrigeration systenT 
and the refrigerant in various parts of the renr iterant circuit.. 
Identify refrigerant' controls, their purpose and characteristics. 



d window air condi- 
lies, and, procedures, 
shooting, and makini^ 



Troub^eshoot and repair typical refrigerator 
tiojier' using appropriate tools, equipment, ^su 
Identify procedures for parts ordering, trcJab 
operational the yarious domestic refrigeratio 

operational characteristic-s of various refrigeration systems. Draw 
'schematic , wiring diagrams for refrigeration System. Identify the 
characteristics and purjToses of supplies useq in ref rigeraticni 
systejns repair. 



systems . Identify 



1.11 
1.22 
1.12. 

3:00 



40$ 



6.10 
3.00 
1.21 



6.10* 
3,00 
1.21 



RESRIGEFATION/COQLING SYSTEMS ^(Coi^ti nued) 



M-P , 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



75.01:05,00 



75.01.06.00 



(Level) 

^esidentia 
Ref rigerat 



1/Coramercial 

ion "Systems (Unit) 



Troubleshooting an Air Condi- 
tioning Unit with Electrical 
Malfunctions (Unit) 



.f rouhleshoot, I repair , and sej;vice residential/commercia^l central re- 6. 10 
frigeration systems using appropriate tools, equipment', supplies, 3.00 
and procedures. 'Identify the chara<^eristics of central refrigera- ^1.22 
tion systems.. • - , ' ^ . 



Draw wiring diagr.ams /for and troubleshoot a' central air conditioner 
that ha*s, el^trical malf ijnctions using .appropriate tools, test 
equipment, and procedures. Record the malfunctfbns found. ^ 



5. 10* 
6.10 



M- 

file' 



p 

CODE 



TITLE ^ 



CURBICULUM AREA 76:- APPLIANCE «>SERVICE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM^^ 
CODE ' 



(LeVel) 



\ 



76. 01 •00.00' Heater-Type Appliances (Course) 



76.01.0].. 00 > Irons^ (Unit) 



76.01.02,00 Roasters (Jnit) 



76.01.03.0^ Sp^ce Heaters ^Unit) 



CO 



76.01.04.00 Water Heatecs (Unit) 



76.01.05.00 Electr-ic Ranges (Unit) 



76. 01. {J6. 00 Ga§ Ranges ",(Unit) 




Given service information, tools, and materials, you will service, 
diagnose tiif f iculties , disassemble, repair, and replace components ^ 
for heater- type ap^^liances. ^ ' 

Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, replace or 
service component parts, ^ and'teassemble an electric iVon when g^|en 
« service/manuals . and tools. Order replacement parts for appliancf^^ 
using yd catalog. 



Operate^ disassemble, diagnose -malfunctions,, repair, replace, i^or > 
service component parts, and reassemble a roaster when given service, 
manuals and 'tools. 



- r 



Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, replace or ser- 
vice component parts, and reassemble a space heater , according to 
manufacturer's specifications using appropriate servi^ce manuals, 
^quipment, and tools and followinfg .safe practices. Identify char- 
acteristics' of operation, components, and diagnostic repair and ser- 
vice procedures for electric space heaters*. 

Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, r^lace, ^or ser- 
vice component parts, and reassemble a water heater when gi>ven ser-' 
vice manuals and t«ols. 

/ 

Operate', disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, replace, or ser- 
vice component parts, . and reassemble an electric range according to 
'manufacturer!^ specification using appropriate service manuals, 
ecjuipment, amd tool.s and following safe practices. Identify char- 
acteristics of .o^jeration, components, and diagnostic repair and ser- 
vice procedT«5^B Tor electric ranges. ^ 

Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, replace, or ser- 
vice compone/it parts, and reass6irtble a gas range according to manu- 
facturer's specifications using appropriate service manuals, equip- 
ment and tools, and following safe practices. Identify character- 
istics of, operation, components, apd diagnostic repair and service- 
procedures fbr- gas ranges. * ^""-^ ^ ^ -4 



6.10 

gr.oo 

.6.10 
3.00 



^e.io 



6.10 
*3.O0 
1.22 



10 
00 



6.10 
3.00 
1.22 



6.10 
3.00 
1.2^^- 



M-P 
FILE CODE 



APPLIANCES SERVICE (Conjbinued) 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BWOk 
CODE 



^ (Level) - 

7^.02.06.00 Motor-Operated Appliances 
» (Course) 

* 76. 02. 01.. 00 .Mixers and Bla/nders (Unit) 

■ / • 



\ 76.02.02.00 - Vacuum Cleaners and Floor 
Polishers (Unit) ' 



76. 02.03.00 Washing Jlachines (Unit) 



\ 



76.02.04.30 Garbage Disposers (Unit) 
/ ; • 



76*02.05.00 Clothes Dryers (Unit) 





ate, ^diagnose malfunctions, repair, and service motor-operated 
iances, us*ing approp;riat^'* tools, equipment, service manuals, ^ 



Opera 
appl 
and procedures. 



Operate, disassemble, diagnose malf iJnctions , repair, service, *or re- 
place component parts, and feassejtible a mixer and a blender using 
service manuals and toolrs. Identify characteristics of mixer and 
blender operation and components. Identify procedure for diagnosis^ 
.repair, and service of mixers and bleVider's. 

Opei?a^|e, disassemble;, diagnose malf mictions , repair, ser^ce, or re- 
place component parts, and v reassemble a vacuum cleaner* and a floor 
polisher using service manuals i^nd 'tools. Identify vacuum cleaner 
and\ floor polisher 'co^aponent parts and characteristics of operat*ion. 
Identify procedures for*diagnosis», repair; ^nd service of vacuum 
cleaners and floor polishers. . ^ ' . . 



6.10 
3.'00 



\ 6.10 
3.00 
1.25 

\ 

6.10 
' 3.00 
' 1.22 
1.25 



Operate, disassemble^ diaj^nose n^lfunctions , repair, service, and 6ll0 

replace component ^arts , and reassejnble a washing machine, using serT 3.00 

vice manuals arid tools. Identify washing machine characljeristics of 1.22 

operation and component parts* Identify the' procedure*s for diagno- 1.25 
sis, repair, and service of wasfling machines. 

Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, service, and re- 6.10. 

place component, parts, and reassemble a garbage -disposer ^using ser- 3.00 .- 

vice manuals, and tools. Identify garbage disposer characteristics 1.^2 

of operation and component -parts . Identify procedures for ddicignosis, 1.25. ^ 
repair, apd service of garbage' disposer . " , | ^ 

Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, service, and re- 6.10 

place component parts, and reassemble a clothes dryer using service 3.00 

manuals and tools. Identify clothes dryer characteristics of opera- 1.22 



tion, and component parts, 
pair, and* service clothes 




Identify proced>: 
r.yer. ^ 



S3 ^or diagnosis, re- 



■J 12 



1.25 



APPLIANCES SERVICE (Continued) 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Level) 



76.0*2.06.00^ Dishwashers (Unit) 



76,O2'*.07.00 Compactor* (Unit) ^ ^ 



Operate, disassemble, diagnose malfunctions, repair, ^^ryice, and re- 6.10 
place component parts, and Reassemble an electric dishwasher using 3.00 
service manuals and too^^s. Identil^y dishwasher characteristics of 1.22' 
operation and component parts. Identify procedure ..for diagnosis, 1.25 
repair, and service of dishwashers, ' ^ ^ 

Operate, disassemble, diagnose malf unctit>;is , repair, service, and re- ,6.^0 
place component pajrts, and reassemble an electric compactor using 3.00 
service manuals and tools* Identify electric compaptor characteris- 1.22 
tics of operation, ayfd compoheftt parts. ^ Identify procec^u^res for 1.25 
diagnosis, repair, /and servic^of electric compactors. ^ j 



0^ 



/ ■ 



\ 



ERJC 



1 ^0 

1 J J 



J.!, I 



CURRICUL UM AREA 77: RADIO &->TV SERVICE 

r m 



M-P 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) 

77.01.00.00 D.C. Circuits (Course) 



77.01.01.00 Current (Unit) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOQM 

cobE 



5 * 



Giv.en a student handbook, a stuxftnt unit booklet, eguipjfhen^v and work '1.32 
station facilities, complete exercises and experimfe^nts^ tha^ enable* ^ 
you to identify and explain characteristics of eleptrixilty, ^li^lathe- "^.^ 
martically determine and' measure with equipment, cui^rent, resistance, ^ 
power, and voltage. 'and their effect in di^;:ect current gircuits./- 

Give a student unit booklet, complete^ exerp^se^aboutf electrical ^r-» I 
r.en\ that enable you to identify and expl^ein the theoretical charac^ [ 
teristics of electricity (emphasizing gvirrent flow) , ua,^ mathematics 
-tp'deteinnine current flow for 'direct current series circuits and," » . 
identify the ammetei;, its purpose, and method of u^e. ^ ' 



.32 
.00 

f 



77.01.02.00 Voltage (Unit) 



H' 



77,01. 03*60 Resistance (Unit) 



77.01.04.00 Measuring Voltage anH Current 
in Series Circuits (Unit) 



.77*01.05.00 ^Relationships of Current, . 

Voltage, and Resistance (Unit) 



Given, a student unit bopklet, a student handbook, equipment, and an 1, 
experiment work station, complete exercises and prescribed experi- 3. 
. ments about measuring potential differences (voltage) that enable / 
you to identify theoretical and practical. characteristics Of electro^/ 
motive force (volta^ge) , calculate voltage output forSwarious sourq4s? 
and identify the voltmeter, its purpose, and method of useV 



32 
0€) 



Givien a student uniti^booklet , a student handbook, equipment, and an 
experiment worK station, complete exercises and prescribed experi- 
ments about resistors and resistance that enable you to identify and*' 
explain the theoretical and practical characteristics of resistance.^ 
and resistors, yalculate j[the resistance of electrical ^onducijfbrs*, 
anci identify the ohmn\eter, ' I'ts purpose, and method of use* 

Given a student unit booklet, a student handbook, equipment, and an 
experiment station, complete exercises and prescribeci e:^erdinen1:s 
that enable you to identify and explain theoretical and^ practical 
characteristics of^fiC circuits. , . * • ^ 

Given a student unit: booklet, a student handbook, equipment, and an " 
experiment station,' complete exercises and prescribed experiments 
that enable you to identify and explain relationships of voltage,- 
current, resistance, and power, using the power formula a^d Ghm's 
Law; calculate electrical pbwer; and us^ the, comparison table and 
multimeter troubleshooting methods for direct current series circuits. 



/ 

1.^32 
/j. 00 
1.21 



1.32 



1.31 
3.00 
1.21 



.mc 



10 



RADIO & TV SERVICE X Continued) 



FI^tE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECtlVE, 



. BLOOM 
CODE 



• (Level). 

77.01.06.00 Parallel Circuits (Unit) 



77.01.07.0.0 

. / - • 



77.01.38.00 



^77.Q1.:9.00 



Series-Parallel Circuits (Unit) 



Magnetism ^nd Electromagnetics 
(Unit) 



Mutual Induction arid RL 
Circuits (Unit) 



77.01.10.00 Capacita;;ice (Unit) 



7.7*^02.00.00 A»C. Circuits (Course) 



77.02»01'.00 Intr-oduction to A.C. (Unit) 



Given a ^udent unit bookldt, complete exercises that identify and 
explain^ relationships of current, power, resistance / and volt^i^. 
U^e the power formula and Kirchkoff*s Law to calculate' elect-rical 
power. Use a troubleshooting table. ' \ ' • . ^ 

Given a student unit booklet, complete exercises that identify and 
explain the relationships of voltage *and resistance , in complex -r- 
(series-parallel) direct current circuits;' and identify voitage 
divider, its purpose, and' operational characteristics. 

Given*a student Unit boo5^1e€, 'complete exercises that identify and 
explain the theoretical arid practical characteristics of magnetism 
and induction in direct current e^j^ctrical/electronic circuits. 

Given a student unit booklet, complete exercises that identify, e'k- 

plain, *and mathematically determine the effect that inductance, vol- 
tage, and resistance have on induction and RL time constant in 
e>lectrical/electronic current circuits. 



1, 
3, 
1, 



31. 

00 

21 



1.31 
1.21- 



1.32 



1.31- 



1.31 



Given a student 'unit booklet, a student handbook, ^equipment and an 
experiment station, complete , exercises and prescribed experiments 
that enable you to identify, explain, -and mathematically determine 
the effect th^t capacity, voltage, and resistance have on capacitance 
and RC time constant ±n electVical/electronic direct current. circuits. S 

Given a ^tuder^t, handbotsrk and unit booklets, you \^11 complete work- 
book exercises about alternating current (AC) circu;Lts- that enable> 
you to : . < . / 

1. Use mathematics to describe electronic properties of circuy6s. 
^2. Identify circuit purpose.^ 

3; Explain operational characteristics of circuits. 

Identify an electr-ical generator, its parts, its -funi^tion, and ex- 
plain its operational characteristi'cs. " 



.1.31 

^a.2i 

\ 10 
1.22 



M-P * 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



RADIO & TV SER\tICE \ (Continued) 



OBJECTIvJ 



BLOOM 
CODE* 



"(Level) * 
|.7,02.02,003fr A,C. Relationsliips (Unit) 

77.02.03.00 The Transformer (Unit). 
3^.02.04^00 Power Supplies (Unit) 

• 4 
I , * 

77.02.05.^00 A\C. Computations. (Unit) 

77^02.06.00 Serfis 'Resistive-Re^trtive^ 
Circuits (Unit) 



77; 02. 07. 00 Series Resonance (Unit) 



77.02.08.00 Parallel Resistive-Reactive 
^ . Circuity .(Unit) 

77.03*00.00 Basic Radio Theory & Component 
Assembly (Course) 



77.03.01.00 Introduction to Radio- (Unit) 



V 



Explain relationships 'between current and electromotive force in in- 1^. 

ductive and capacitive AC circuits. ^D^fine and calculate impedance, 1. 

•reactance, and power for AC circuits.' - * . -^-^ 3. 

identify a transformer, its ap5>licat^on, arid explain its character- 1 
istics of operation,. ' . ' 

Identify electronic power supplies, identify .their^functions, ^and 1. 

explain their operational characteristics..^ ^ 5. 

Use mathematics to describe the electronic ^operties of alternating" 5. 
current series circuitry. , ♦ ' 



31 
11 
00 

2^ 



Identify electronic properties and explain their relationships 
resistive-inductive 'and resistive-capacitive alternative current 
series circuits. . ^ ^ ' 

Identify and calculate series circuit characteristics^at , above, 
and below^ resonant frequenc^y. 

Identify and calculate paralle'l circuit characteristics ~at, above, 
and below resonant frequency. * 

Given text/workbook, topis, and' equipment'^student will diagnose 
difficulties, make necessary adjustments, remove, and replace com- 
ponents for a radio receiver to make it function according to man- 
ufacturer 's standar-ds. . 

Given a basic radio text/workbook and the necessary tools and equip- 
ment^ identify basic characteristics of radio signals and broadcast 
radio signals and install a broadcast receiving antenna. 



22 
10 

10 



10 



3.00 



3.00 



10 
00 



22 
00 




-.120 



mm 



FILE CODE , TITLE 



^ (Level) * 
77. D3. 02. 00 Crystal Detectors ^ (Unit) 



77.03.03.00 Re^generative Receivers (Unit)^ 



77.03.04.00 Radio Power Supply Section 
(Unit)- 



77^.03.05.00 Radio Audio *J5ect ion (Unit) 



77.03.06.00 Radio RF Section ' (Unit) 



77.03.07.00 SuperjTeT^rdyne Receivers (Unit) 



77.04.00.00 Television* Repair (Course) 



12i 



ERIC 



RApiV& TV SERVICE (Continued)^ 

\ ^ ' • \ 



\ ' ' BLOOM 

OBJECTIVE CODE 




Given a basic radio text/wqrkbook afiST the neiessar^ tools and'equip- '1T2I 
ment, identify what a radio .receiver .does ^nd what detector circuits 1.^2 
are and how vacuum diodes work.^ Rectify current and voltage' with a 3.00 
crystal diode and build a radio signal detector, a tuned .circuit for 
ra<^io signals, 'and a vacuum tub^ signal receiver. » 

y * 

Given a basic radio text/workbook And the necessary too^s and equip.- 1.2^^ 
merit,, identify wKat^the grid in a vacuum tube "does; what things a /'1.22 
vacuum tube can ao, how feedback is used^for extra amplifjLcation, 3.00 
and build a vacuiin tube -amplifier , a detectar-amplif ier , and a re- 
generative detector-amplifier. ' 

Giy^n a basic radio ^ext/workbook and the necessary tools ancf equip- 
ment, identify what a transformer how a receiver * power supply ^ 
operates, show how a transfqjrmer reacts' to DC and AC, demonstrate 
voltage' step-up and step-^^^n, and test the power supply of an elec- 
trolytic capacitor,. ^ • 

Given a basic radio text/workbook and the necessary tools and eqaip- .1.-22 
ment, identify how tubes use operating voltages, ' what the^ audio sec- i^.OO' 
tiori of a receiver does, ?and how a detector ^ircuit operates.- Also, 
show how a grid ^ignal is amplif ied^and inverted ins\he plate circuit - • ' 
of an amplifier, and builci a detector circuit^ 

Given a basic radio te^ctVworkbook and the necessary tools and equip- sTlO 
mant, explain what the RF section of a receiver does and tell what' 3.00 
an oscillator is and how i^ works. Build a RF amplifier 'and test - 
an oscillator circuit. ' 

Given a basic radio text/workbook and the necessary tools and ^uip- 1.21 
mwt, explain what a converter circu^-t is used fpj, what cioes re- 3.00 
ceiver aligrlment mean, and ^at aire short w^ve signals. Also, build' 
a superheterdyne receiver, align a superheterdyne receiver, and add ^ 
a short wavB band and BFO to a receiver. 

Given service manual, tools, equipment, students ' will service; diag- 6.^10 
ndse difficulties; make necessary adjustments; remove, repair, a^d *3.00 

-repl^ee-par-ts- f-or—t^le\^4fS-ion- receivers. — — ^ — ^ - - , 

J ' 1 ' ' X. P^j ' , 



RADIO S TV SERVICE ' (Continued) 



M-P' 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) 



77, 04. 01. 00 Introduction fc©/and Bloclc 

Diagram of Television (Unit) 




77 



04.02.00 Television Audio Section 
Troubles (Unit) 



77 



.04.03.00o Television Video Section 
Troubles (Unit) 



. o 




77.04.04.00 * Television AGC Troubles (Unit) 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



77.04»05.00 Television Sweep $ebtion 
Troubles (Unit) 



The student uses an information manual, television set, film loops 
and a student response manual to acquire knowledge about general 
function of television receivers by reviewing the functions of each 
section of the receiver. 

Students will recognize symptoms of trouble; diagn<*6e difficulties; 
make necessary adjustments, remove, repair, and replace .components" 
for the audio and intermediate-:^requency sound section^ of' the tele- 
vision receiver using the student concept manual, -a response manual, 
tools, equipment, and television diagnosis trainer- 

Students will recognize symptoms of trouble; diagnose difficulties; 
make necessary adjustments, remove, repair, and replace .components ' 
for the Video stag,fes that include the picture tube, vTdeo defection* < 
and amplifiers, intermediate^fr,equency amplifiers and the turner of 
the television .receiver using the student Concept manual, a response 
manual/ tools, equipment, and television^ diagnbstic* trainer, 

1. Students wilL recognize symptoms of trouble; diagnose difficul- 
tiefe; make necessary adjustments; remove, jrepair and replace 
components for the .aut3S|atic gain- control (AGC) section of the 
television receiver upinif the student concept manual, a response^ 
manual, tools, ^ equipm^ijtjL and television diagnostic trainer. 

2. The student Uses an informJ^tion manual and oscilloscope to ac- 
quire knowledge about the use of the oscilloscope in trouble- 

^ ^ shooting the television 'receiver . 

Students. will recognize symptoms of troubles; diagnose difficulties; 
make neciessary adjustments; remove, repair, and replace ^components 
for the synchronization and sweep stage's of the television receiver 
using the student concept manual, a response^. manual, tools^ equip- 
ment and television diagnostic trainer. 

4 ^ 



1.12 



1.24 
6.10 
3.00- 



1.24 
6.10 
3.00 



1.24 
6. 10 
3.00 



1.12 

1.24 
6.10 
3.00 



. -'123 



124 



RADIO & TV -SERVICE (Continued) 



.-P 

CODE . 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



,BLOQ^I 
CODE 



(Level) 

77. 04,06.00 television High-Voltage and 
Power Supply Troubles (Unit) 



77.04.07.00 Introduction to Color Televi- 



Students will recognize symptoms of trouble; diagnose difficulties; 
make necessary adjustments for the low and high-voltage power supply 
sections of the television receiver using the student concept man- 
ual, a response manual, tools, equipment and television diagnostic 
trainer. , 

c 

> ' * - 

Given a student concept manual, response manual, television diag- 



-1^5s^ic^^Er^iner\~"stua^^ ^ 

principles and circuitry and skill in color- television receiver set- 
up adjustments. • 

students will recognize symptoms of trouble; diagnose difficulties; 
make necessary .adjustments; rel ^^e ,y .repair , ^nd replace components 
for the color' sectionrs of the television receiver uSing the student 
concept manual/ a response manual, /tools, equipment, .and television - 
diagnostic^ trainer, , " \ » ^ 

Students will recognize symptoms of trouble; diagnose difficulties; 
make necessary adjustments; remove, rep.air*, and replace components 
for the special features of television, like remote control and 
automatic tuning and any other part of the 'television receiver, us- 
ing the student concept manual, a response manual, tools, equipment, 
and television diagnostic trainer." * - 



1.24 
6-10 
3.00 



1.12 

-3t^ 



sion (Unit) 



77.04.08.00 Television Color Section- 
T^j-oublM. {\ 



(gfft^ 



77 . 04. 09. 00 Television Troubleshooting 
Summary '(Unit) 



1.24 
6.10 
3.00 



1.24 
6*10 
3.00 
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CUTRRICOLUM area 78: ELECTRtC MOTOR REPAIR 



FILE CODE 



TITL5 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Level) 

78 . 01 .^0t3^. 00 Electric Motor Rep/ir (Course) 



78.01.01.00 Electric Motor FtTndamejitals 
(Unit) ^ *. 

78.01.02,00 Rewinding (Unit) 



to 
w 



78.01.03.00 , Split-Phase Induction Motors 
(Unit) 



78.01.04,00. Capacitor Motors (Un^t) 

• \ ^ 

78.01.05.00^ Repulsion Motors (Unit) 

78^.01.06.00 Polyphase Motors (Unit) 




Given service information, tools, supplies, and equipment, students 
will seirvice, diagnose difficulties, disassemble, order, repair, and 
replace, components for selected AC/DC motors and generators. Suc- 
cessful achievement will be indicated by: 

1. Motors function according tp manufacturer's standards. 

2. Following procedures given on performance checklist. 

-2r, — 80% accuracy on iiiulLiple choice obj ective- ±ests . * 

Identify and describe basic operational characteristics- of simple 
and complex motor types and generators, -using schematic diagrams. 

Identify procedures and purposes of taking data, stripping, insulat- 
ing ^and windinSf motor coils. Then, using 'approp^riate tools and 
equipment, take data strip ^ insulator, and ^ wind motor sta tors and gen- 
erator fiel<3 coils. ^ 

Troubleshoot , repair, and rewind split-phase induction motors using 
appropriate tools, equipment,' and procedures. Identify parts, opera- 
tional characteristics and procedures for diagnosis and repair of 
split-phase induction motors. " , , 

» 

TroubtL*e shoot , repair, an^ rewind capaci'tor motors iJsin^ appropriate 
tools, equipment, and procedures. Identify parts, operational char- 
acteristics and procedures for diagnosis and repair of capacitor' 
motors. 



6.10 
?.00 



Troublashoot i and repair repulsion motors using appropriate tools, 
equipment, and procedures. Identify parts, operational character- 
istics and procedures for troubleshooting and repair of repulsio.n 
motors. ' 

j0ff(Siven text and ilKistrations, tools, equi^mjent, and materials der 
scribe, identify,, disassemble, troubleshooV and repair pqlyphase 



motors. 



I 



5,10 



1.25 
3.00 



6.10 
3.00 
1.21 



6.10 
3.00 
L.21 



6.10 
3.00 

i:-2i 



1.12 
6.10 
3.00 
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M-P 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(LevBl) 

78. 01. 07, 00 Direct Current Motors and 
Generators (Unit) 

78. 01. 08. 00* Universal and-^aded Pole 
Motors -(Unit) 



•/ 



ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR '(Continued) 



OBJECTIVE 



6iven a text and illustrations, tools, equipment, and materials; 
^identify, disassemble,^ identify c6nnection methods, Troubleshoot , 
and repair DC motors and DC generators^ 

Given a text' and illdfetrations, tools, equipment, and materials; 
describe, troubleshooTi, service, ;repair, and reassemble universal 
and shaded pole motors. 



BLOOM 
CODE 



1,12 
6,10 
3,^00 

1,12 
6,10 
3,00 



to 
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FILE CODE 



/ ' CURRICULUM AR £A 79: DRAFTING 



I 



'i 



, TITLE 



objective' 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Level) 

79/01.00.00 Basic Drawing (Course) 
I 

79i01.oi.0a M^hanical Drawi:^ CUnit) 

79. 01^02^00 ^Le^tering (iTnit) ^ 

79.01. 0*3. OQ Geometric Construction (Unit) 



79.01.04.00 Sketching and Shape Descrip- 
tion <Unit) :* 



79.01.05.00 Multiview Projections (Unit) 



79. 01 . 06. 00 Dimensioning -(Unit) 



79.01»-07.00 Section Views (Unit)'. 



79.01.09.00 Auxiliary Views '(Unit) 



0 ' 1^3 i 
ERLC 



The student will develop skill 'in Lett€«:ing, Geometric Construction, 
Visualization and Shape Description,^ Orthographic Projection, Dimen- 
sioning, drawing section views/ 'intersections ^^and developments and 
workirlg drawings. ^ * Z"^- ^. 

s 

Apply basic line 'techniques, measurement, instrument and pencil 
usage. Identify the types of lines and drafting instruments. 

The objective of this unit is to demonstrate, skill iij* lettering and 
use of lettering Instruments. \m' ' J ; *• - 

The objective of this unit, is to appl;^ the princi^l^s of Geometip.c 
Construction by making a drawirig of an' object f^otn' a given illustra- 
tion. Identify the terms, priocipres and techniques used in Geo- 
metric cSnstruction. ^ . ' 

Add missing lines rto given orthographic drawings and draw a free- 
hand isometrit sKetch of the obje>5t. Identify correct orthographic 
views for given isometric drawing^,' characteristics of appl-opriate 
sketching techniqx:^ terms and definition^ for sketching and shape 
desoriptions. ' *• , 

Draw an ^orthographic drawing of a given illustration using appropri- 
' ate tools and procedure^. Identify terms, definitions, and charac- 
teristics!^ of orthographic drawings. ^ • ^ v 

The objective.'OiW^*fe u\it is to give the student the opportunity to * 
demonstrate ability to correctly dimension orthographic drawings. 

The student will * identify and '^ara.w' section views containing full and 
half-sections, reyoXved 'and* removed parts, and offset features. 

Di^W auxiliary views to supplement 'regular orthographic projections.^ 
identify auiciliary^iews for illustrated objects.,' Identify the 
characteristics 'iO^puxiUary views that supplement regular ortho- 
grajphic prajectijpls. 

* <J Kj 



c 

3.00 



3.00 
3.00 



/ 



3.00 
1.12 

.1^21 



3.00 

1.24 
1.11 



3.00 
l.U 



3.00 



1.21 
3.00 

3.00 
1.12 



DRAFTING (Continued) 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM. 

CODE ' 



(Level)' 

79.01.11.00 Pictorial Drawings (Unit) 



79.01.13.00 Intersections and Developments 
\ - (Unit) 



79.01.14.00 Working Drawings (Unit) 




79.02.00.00 Blueprint Reading (Course) 
^ ^* , \ 

to • * 

79.02.02.00 Introduction to Building 

Trades Blueprint Reading (Unit) 



79.02.03.00 Bljaeprint Reading for Carpentry 
(Unit) . , * 

79.02.04.00 ^lueprint Reading for Plumbing 
(Unit) 



0 

79.02.05.00 BUjeprint Reading for Sheet 
w/tal (Unit) ^ • 



-Correctly draw pictorial .drawings, using three different types of pro- 3.00 
jections (isometric, oblique, an^i perspective). 

Lay out and construct parallel and radial-line developments given an 3.00 

illustration and dimensions.^ Identify term§ and de^finitions for and 1.11 
characteristics of parallel and radial-line developments. ' - 

Prepare a set of forking drawings that would enable a machinist or 3,00 

craftsman to make 'the object.- Identify^ terms and definitions used 1.11 

with working drawings. Identify purpose and characteristics to vaj:- 1.12 
ious working (Jrawings. — , Lt^ < i 

Given a set of blueprints, the student will interpret and obtain' 2.20 
desired information from the^rints. ' - 

Ol)tain information about methods and materials used in .basic struc- 2.20 

tures, from building trades blueprints. Communicate basic buildiiig 3.00 
cons1:ruction'dnformation by sketching. 

Obtain and interpret information from bluepr inln/ ^f or " application to 2.20 
carj^ntry construction. ^. ^ 

Obtain and interpret information from blueprints .for a'ppli^catidn to 2,20 
plumbing installation. - 

dbt^H and interpret informatioTi from blueprints for application to. 2.20 

sheet metal duct systems used in heating and ventilating. ^ 
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Each curriculum area has its own job titles. However, some curriculum 
areas also provide supporV-to individuals preparing for job titles 
outside the area. For example, Drafting (CA79) provides support train- 
i^ng for prospective carpenters, '='l.ectrical wiremen and plumbers. Table 
4.2 contains a list of^all Qpb titles in the Building Trades areas and 



the requirements of each. 



Table-*4 . 2 



Building Trades Job Title Requirements' 



' Job Title.^ 



Carpfenter ^ 

Electronics Assembler 
Electr^ical Wireman 

Plumber 

peating Systems Servicman 



Refrigeration/Cooling 
Systems Serviceman 

Appliance Serviceman 



Radio & TV Serviceman 
Electric Motor Repairman 

Draftsman ' > 



Requirements 



All CA70, (Carpentry), 79.02.02.,Qp, 
. 79.02.03.00 ' 

r . ' . 

All CA71 (Electronic Assembly) 

All CA72 (Electrical Wiring)^ 79.02.02.00, 
77.01.01.00 - 77. 01.10. 00> 77.02.01.00 - 
77.02.03.00 

All CA73 (Plumbing), 79.02.02.00, 
79^.02^04.00 



All CA74 (Heafting Systems Service), all 

CA76 ^Appliance Repair) , 79.02.02.00, 
_79.02.05,0Q ' I , 

All CA75 (Refrigeration/Cooling SysVems 
Service) , all CA76 (Appliance Servipe) 

All CA76 (Appliance Service), 77.01.01.00"- 

77. 01.;10. 00,' 77.02.01.00 - 77.02.03.00, 
^8. 01,01:00, 75.01.01.00 ^ 75.01.03.00 

All CA77 (Radio & TV Service) 

All CA78 (Electric Mot^r Repair) , all CA76 
^ (Appliance Seryicef "T ' 

» 

All CA79 (Drafting) 



Thils, for example, to be certified by Mountain-Plains as an Appliance 
S,erviceman, a student woulcf have to master D,C» circuits, A-.C. circuits, 
some electrical ^YepaiV, and some aspects of refrigerartion -and cooling. 
Only three job titles are complot^dy self-contained, requiring no suppprt 
(Electronics Assembler, Radio & TV Serviceman and Draftsman). ^ 

COMPLETION CHARACTERISTICS 

Completion of a curriculum area^ job title, v^rTTT^r^^c^ is defined^ ^ 
as demonstration bf mastery ot every|objectiv^ in the component^ (The 
terms "completion" and "validation" are used interchangeably at Mountain- 
Plains.) A "vaULdator" is* one who validates or masters all objectives 
of a particular instructional component, A job title validator is on.e 
'who masters every ofejectjive of the job title through a combination of 
performance testing and cognitive examination. Since Mountain-Plains 
currliula H-re self-paced, completion^rates vary for each individual 
student,^dep^en^^i1i^u^^ time spent in the program and personal ability. 

A^total of 94 stabilization! populatibn students wexe enrolled in the 

Building Trades area.^ As of the present report two- students \^ere still^ 

enrolled. All o^her students had either validated or dropp^ed out. * 
' . . , . * ^ 

Therefore* all summaries are based on the 92 completed students. Table 

4.3 gives the completion rate for "each curriculum area. Part a may also 

^be regarded as a<s1mmary of job title completion rate. 



^All Student entering MountaiA-Plains^betwTeen Ik^ember 1, 1974 and 
July 31,^ 1975 wffe designated as the program stabil><^ation population. 
All proqrcun cromponejits. had reached a stable mode by December 1, ]974. 
No chanqes were allowed in any i)rocjram area as loiiq ixr. any of \:hv ^67 
students were enrolled. This step was taken to facilitate evtiluation. 



** 












- . - * • . t 

* 

« 


i 


Table 4.3 


if 


• 






a. Mai or Area Completion 


Rate 






Validated 


Dropped 




CA 


N . 






% 


Total 














70 


14 


73,7 


5 


26.3 • 


19 


- 72 


4 


l00;0 




0.0 


. 4 


^ ' 73 




88.9 


1 


11.1 " , 


• 9^ 


.- ' 

. '. 74 


' 3 


lUU,. U 


• 

u 


0 0.0 

^ 


3' 


Id 


4 


^ / . 1. 


3 


42 . 9 


7 


C 

11'^ } 


18 


90.0 


2 


•10.0 


20 


, ' ^ 78 - 


3 


100.0 


U ' 


n n 


3 


V 79 .. 


18 , 


66.7 


9 


33.3 


27 


A :^ 

Total 


72 


78.3 


20 


* 21.7 


92 


*Adjusted; two 


students still 


enrolled and 


classified as 


neither 


validated nor dropped. 

^ 


















• 


















b. Support Completion Rate 






Validated 




Dropped 




' CA 


N 


% 


.>N 


% 
















75 


6 V 


IQO.O 


0 


0.0 


6 


\ ' 76 


10 


76.9 


3 




13 


: , 77 


8 


72,7 


, < 3 


27.3 


11 


> 

78 


6 


60.^0 


4' 


40.0 


10 


' 79 




82.4 


6 


17.6 


34 


, Total 


58 


78.4 


.16 


21.6 


74 
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' A more detailed account of area completion is^ contained in Table 4.4.* 
Costs per hour were computed for the fiscal year ending August 31/ 
and are taken directly from the November Management Information Report s 
These" costs include instru6tor--s V^^J^t contact time as Well as equipment, ^ 
supplies, etc. 

<» • 

)i 

Table 4.4 * 
• Building Tradej|||^ompletion* Characteristics-^ 



CA 70 Carpentry 

\ ' " 

Mean — Mean 



Enrolled 


Budgeted Hrs 


S.D. 


Attended Hrs. 


S.D. 




Cost/Hr . 


Cost/Stuaei 


Y 14 


300.3 


73.0^ 


508.8 


234. 


5" 


$5.63 


$2,864.54 


• ,D 5 


329,0 


0./ 


131.8 


117. 


1 


5.63 


74'2 . 03 


T 19 


307.8 


63. 4~ 


409.6 


n ^ o 


1 


D. DO 


^,*jUd. Ub 


Total Cost: 


$43,815.48 
















CA 72 Electrical Wiring 










4 


515.0 


124.0 


. 424.3 


148. 


7 


$1.36 . 


$ 577.05 


0 


0.0 


0. 0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


1.36 


0 


T 4 


515.0 


124.0 


424.3 


148: 


7 


1.36 


577.05 


















Total^*Cost: 


$2,308.19 














• 




J CA 73 


Plumbing 






* 


* 


V 8 


574,5 


^ 1.4 


411.9 


84, 


2 


$6.88 


$2,833.87 


D 1 •» 


575.0 


0.0 


32.5 


0. 


0 


" 6.8,8 


223.60 


T . 9 


574,6 


1.3 


369\7 


149. 


1 


6.8a^ 


2,543.54 


Total Cost 


,$22,893.20 
















a 


CA 74 Heating Systems 












318.0 


194.0 


203.7 


28. 


5 


$6.90 


$1,40,5.53 


. 0 0 ' 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6. 


0 


^6.90 




' 3 


318.0 


^ 194.0 


203.7 

0 


28. 

• 


5 


6.90 


. 1,405.53 


Total Cost 


: $4,216.69 




I ' 
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^ CA 7.5 Regrigera-tion/Cooling 

Mean • . Mean * 

Enrolled Budgeted Hrs, S>D, Attended Hrs> . S.D. Cost/Hr> Cost/Student 

^3 • * 204.0 0.0» ' 180.5 51.4 \$6.90 $1,245.45 ' 

D ,0 204.-0 O.Q O.b ; 0.0 6.90 0 

T 3 . 204.0oe 0.0 - 103a 103.1 < 6.90 ' 71L.39 

Total *Cost; $4,981.80 ^ « ' ' 

CA 75 Support tor -Heating Systems ^ 

V 3 ' 72.0* 0.0 ' ^53.3 18.0 $6.90 $ 367.77 
D 0 0.0 ^ olo S^'.O 0.0 6:90 '0 

T 3 72.0 0.0 53.3 18.0 ^^6.90 , 367.77 ^ 

Total Cost: $^1,103.31 , , j 

CA 75 Support for Electric Motor Repair ' * . ^ . 

V 3 . 72*0 0.0 53.8 13.2 $6.90 $ 371.22 
D 0 0.0. 0.0 0.0 0.0 ' 6.90 * ^ 0- 
T 3 ' 72.0 0.0 53.8 ^.2 6.90 37f.22 



Total Cost: $1,113.66 }/' ^. " . 

TOTAL cost' FOR CA 75: $7,198. 77 _ ' ' '"'^^ ^ $ 

^ CA* 76 Support for Refrigeration/Cooling ' ^ ^ 

V ' 4 ^ 151.5 0.0 233^.6 ' 82.3 $6.85 $1,531.6^ 
D 3 151.5 0.^0 119.7 164.9 * 6.85 819.95 
T 7 151.5 0.0 179.1 124.6 6.85 1,226.84 

' Total Cost: $8,586.48 ' ^ ^ v 

CA 76 Support for Electrical Motor Repair ^ \ 

V 3 ^ 151.5 0.0 162.8 y 15.9 $6.85 /$1,115.18 
'D , ' 0 * 0,0 0.0 0^0' >1 * 0.0 6.85 0 



32.8 s- 
0^0' >1 

T 3 151. 5 0.0 162^8 15.9 6.85 1,115.18 



Total Cost: $3,345.54 
aTOTAL. COST FOR CA 76: $11,932.02 



CA 77^Radio Repair 



V 18 . 907.0 0.0 727.4 162.5 $1.36. $ 989.26 

p 2 907.0 • 0.0 149.0 119.0 1.36 161.84 

T 20 907.0 ^ 0.0 669.6 283.3 1.36 ^ 910.66 

Total Cost: $18,211.76 • ' . 
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CA 77 Support for Refrigeration/Cooling 

Mean * \ Mean 

Enrolled Budgeted Hrs/ S,D. Attended jHrs. S.D. Cost/Hr. Cost/St\ident 

V . 4 ^ 248,0 ^ 0.0 153,4 V 34,5 $1,36 $ 208.,62^ 
, D * 3 • a48.0 - /O.O 174.0 / 107,4 1,36 ^ 236.64* 

T ' 7 248.0 ^O.d 162.2 67.5 1,36 220*59* 

Total Cost: $r,544,i^8 

*^ ♦ « • * ' 

.^CA 77 Support for 'Electric Motor Repair ' '—^ ^ ' ^ 

V 3 ' ^ 248,0 - 0.0 246.0 127.6 $1.36 ' $ 334.56 
D 0 ' ^ 0.0 ^ 0.0 0.0 ^ 0.0 1.36 ^ 0 

T . -3 248.0 ' 0.0 246, .0 127.0 1,36 334.56 



ERLC 



Total Cost: $1,003,68 

TOTAL COST FOR CA 77:, $20,759.72 



Ca 78 EJectric Motor Repair 



V 3 
D 0 
T 3 - 


171.0 
0, 0 
171.0 ' 


0.0 
0'. 0' 
0.0 , 


178.3 

0.0 ' 
178.3 
i 


87.0 
0,0 
87,0 


$6.-9Q 
.6, 90 
6.90 


$1,230.27 

0 

1,230,27 


Total Cost: 


t 

$3,690.81 


0 










4 

CA 78 Support^ 


« 

for Heating 


Systems 










V ^ 3 

D 0 

T 3 . 
• 


16,0 
0. 0 

16,0 ■ 

<> 


0.0° ' 
0. 0 
0.0 


21. b' ' 

.0.0- 
^ ^21; 8 


8,8 
0,0 
8,8 


$6.90 
.6.90 
6.90 


$ '150,42 
0 

150.42 


Total P^st: 


$451. 26 












CA 78 Support 


for Refrigeration/Cooling 


• 






V 2 

D • 

T' 7 


16.0 : 

16. 0 . 
-16.0 


0. C> 
0, 0 . 
0.0 


26.8 
21.1 


12.8 
^ 20.1 
16,9^' 


' $6,90 
6.90 
6,90 


$' 184,92 
11-5,92 
145.59 


- T?0^lrar-€ost: 


$1,017,75 












TOTAL COST FOR CA 78:- $5 


,159.82 














CA 79 Drafting 








V ' ; 18 
D 9 . 
T 27 • 


' 418.' 4 

422,7 
419.9 4 


11-5 
0,5 
9.5 


51-4.3 
184.2 
404.3 


128.6 
138.2 
204,6 


;J>$2.09'^ 

■ 2t09 
2.09 


,$1,074.89 
384,99 
844,99 



Total Cost: $22,812.35 
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-CA 79 Support for Carpentry 



Mean 

Enrolled' Bud<jfeted Hrs, 



V 14 
D 5 
T. 19 



102.0 
10^.0 
102.0 



Mean 

S.D. Attended Hrs. 

0.0 57.5 
O.O' 42.4 
0.0 53.5 



Total Co§t: $2,215.53 



CA 79 Support for Electrical Wiring 



V 

D.' 

T 



.52.0 

0.0 
52.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Total Cost,: $194; 79 
CA 79 Support for Plumbing 



V 7 
D 1 
T 8 



125.0 . 
125.0 1 
125.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Total Cost: $1,131.74 
CA 79 Support for. Heating Systems^ 



V 
D 
T 



3 
3 



112.0 
0. 0 
112.0 



Total Cost: $297.84 
TOTAL COST EOR CA 79: 



T 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



$26,652% 25 



23.3 
• 0.0 
23.3 



74.9 
17.0 
67.7 



47.5 
0.0 
47.5 



S.D.' Cost/Hr. Cogt/Student 



* 19.9;^ $2.09 
\ 10.7 ^ 2.09 



18.9 



2,09 



5.6 
0.0 



40.3 
0.0 
42.5 



7.8 
0.0 
7.8 



$2.09 
2.09 



5.6 ^ 2.09 



$2.09 
2.09 
2.09 



$2.09 
2.09 
2.09 



120.18 
88.62 
111.82 



48.70 

0 

48.70 



$ 156.54 

0 

141.49 



99.28 
99. 28 



Total Budgeted Hours for /'Building Trades; 
Total Attended Hours fof^ Building Trades: 

TOTAL COST: 



55^17.0 
46,328.5 

$154^418.23 



S.D. = Standard Deviation 

V = Validated 

D = Drqpped* 

T . = Total 




<, The >Dudgeted and attended -^figures in Table 4.4 are taken from student 
work plans. The sum of^tim^ %stimates, which are made for each unit . 

'taken, is the ''budgeted timev f or the student which is periodically re- 
vised depending on the student '^s rate of progress. Time estimates are 
kept in ord^r to help the student plan completion activities: for 

'^example, interviews, writing resumes, etc* Attended hours are totalled 
as the student Wits the area. Overall, students completed in ab<Sut 5% - 

^ of the time budgeted for t^em to. complete. Although Variations occurred 

in some areas, budget estimates may be taken as quite good estimates of 

# ^ , » 

time required for the typical student to complete, this figure is 

attained evert though each student is allowed to progress at his or her 
own best rate. ' ^ * 

As can be seen in Table 4.3, cfompletion by area varied from 57.1% for - 
Refrigeration/Coofing Systenjs Service to 100% for Electrical Wiring, 
^Heating systems Service, and Electric Motor Repair. H^oweyer, a chi- 
square goodness of 'fit analysis revealed that there were no significant^ 
departures from 78.3%, the overall completion rate. Completion rate for 
support areas was almost idSntical with 78.4%. Again, no significant 
departures from this figure were' recorded for any of the five curriculum 
areas providing support training. » - * 

Costs by job. title may be obtaiyned by adding costs for all direct and 
support training for a completer in a given job titlQ. Table 4.5 is a 
summary of- these costs. 1^ 



Table 4.5 , 
Cost by Job Title 



Carpenter ' • $2,984.72 

Electrical Wirerpan * . - ' 5J7.Q5 

Plumber ^ ^ '2,990.41 

Heating SystemS| Serviceman ' 5,213.73 

Ref^"igeration/C0oling Systems Serviceman' 3,170.65 

Radio ..fi'^TV Repairman 789.26 

" filectric Motor Repairman 3,051.23 

^ "Draftsman ' ^ ' 1,074,89 



SpCIODEMOSRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS ^ • • ^ i 

Prior to program dnfery, informati,6rr was collected for^each of the students 
r ^ . ■ , , ^ ^ 

in Building Trades in the form*, of 21 sociod^mographic injiicators. These 
'indicators may'^be divided into three categories: educational, employment/ 
income, and quality of life. Educatiori^l variables inctlude age, years 

/ * 

of education, and quantitative and verbal scores on the^Wide Range 
Achievemefit Test (WRAT) Sm^loyment/income consists oflmoothly salary. 
Other income (including AFDC, welfaire, and unemployment), annual family 
income, and number qf weeks unemployed. Quality of li-fe items include ^ 
family ^ize, use of foc^ stamps, indebtedness, government housing subsidies, 
ant^ m^bnthly costs of housing and utilities. 



Information pertaining to^ these ^nd other indicators 1*5 gathered by the 
six state offices in the form of a pre~program structured interview. 
^(Jiis information, pertaining to heads of household, spouses, ^and* children, 
is collected and then forwar<Jed to Mountain-Plains. Du^ to the fact 



that the'^ Building Trades curriculum' areas have very few spouses or' . 
single -heads <if household erjrolled, all references wi^l be to married 
heads ^of. household unl<iss otherwise specified. 



Educational Variables > The typical nnarried head of household was between 
25 and .26 years of age, spouses were slightaLV older (26 to 27 years 
old), and single heads of household were slightly younger (24 to 25 years 
pld) • Although there were some Variations among the many job titles, 
thd average student had completed approximately 11 ye^rs of formal 

r 

education. Some students had Completed as few as sevfeiv years and some ^ 
as many as thirteen. 

Achievement scores indicated a slightly higher level of verbal attain- 
ment than -educational ^level would suggest. Median verbal score •for 
married heads §f household was 13.1. Media^ quantitative achievement 
score was 7.7. There was little variability in verbal achievement, but' 
the range of quantitative achievement (as measured by the WRAT) was from 
6.5 to 10.1 years. Plumbing students had the lowest 'quantitative achieve 
ment scores while Electrical Wiping students had the highest. 



Employment/Income . Headfe of household were unemployed aif /average of 

) 

13.2 weeks during the ye^r prj.or to program entry (program mean is 15.6 
weeks). However/ during ^his period, unemployment ranged from 0 to ^5 
Veeks. Monthly income from the last job held prior to program entry 
averaged just over $500 (i^ean = $506.17). .An analysis of variance 
revealed major differences in mean monthly income •fJ'=^402. 55, p^.OOl). 
Students in Drafting had extremely low pre-center monthly incomes (mean 

$*376.14), whiJLe students enrolled in Carpentry and Radio & TV reported 
rather high pre-center monthly salaries (mean for Carpentry = $540.28; 
mean for Radio & TV = $542.68). However, mean annual incomes were more 
evenly dist ribu^ted . Moan annual salary was ^3,765.44, ap^roximatinq the 
program mean of $3,530.30. In nearly cv.ery respect, building Trades 

t 
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student families may be regarded' as .typical of Mountain-Plains families 
in general* Welfare and unemployment- were very near program norms {Q% 
of Building Trades students received welfare, and 27% had ^^-eq^ivj^ unemploy- 
ment benefits) . dnly 14% of these families received AFDC paymenpts as 
opposed to 22% overai^; 'however, this- difference may be attributed to^ 
the relatively small nun±>er of single heads of household in* the area* 

Quality of Life / Students *in the Building Trades-areas were also fairly 
typical of program families in terms of life qx^lity. Mean family' size 
was 3.2 persons. Debt levels were about $200 higher than program mean 
($902.31 for -Building Trades as opposed t<^$705.40 for all students). ^ 
Approximately 35% of student families in Building Trades purchased food 
stamps and only about 1% received government housing subsidies. 

Roughly one-fourth (22%) pa.id no rent or o'ther housing 'payment/ and^pver 
one-third (35%) paid no utiliti^es (both approximating program norms). 

/ * 

l^onthly housing payments for all Building Trades st^dents averaged . 

J" 

$62*. 24 (program m^an = $61.43). Utilities averaged $27.10 per month (as 
opposed! to $21.32 per mbnth for all program student^) 

r 

SuAmary . Building Trades student families may" be regarded as ^fairly /; / 
typical Mountain-Plains students in terms of pre-center sociodemographic^ 
Characteristics. They are perhaps slightly young^ and have slightly 
more debts. Income, housing arrangements', involvement in anti-pover 
pr^rams, and life styles, are ve^ simf^r to the remaining 204 l;tabiliza- 
tion population families. 




Appe||pLx A 

Bloom's Taxonomy of Behavioral Objectives^ 
(Cognitive Domain) 




Knowledge 



/ 



* / 



Knowledge- Recall of . information, / 

Knowledge of specifics. Emphasis is on symbol^ with concrete 

referents. * . \ . ; / ' » 

1.11 KnowJ-edge of tejrminology. / . ' 

1.12 Knowledge of specific facts- - / ' ^ 

' / 

KnpWledge of ways and means of dealing wrth specif ics. Includes 
methods of inquiry, chronological sequepfces, standards of judgment, 
patterns of organization Vithin a field%; ' 
1.21 Knowledge of conventions: accep^^ U3age , correct style, 



1 



etc. 

Knowledge of trends and sequences* , 
Knowledge of classifications and categorie^^ 
Knowledge of c^^itcria. * . ^ 

Knowledge of methodology for investigating parti 
problems. 




1.22 
1.23 
1.24 
1.25 



Knowledge of the universals and abstractions in a field. Patterns 
and schemes by which"^ phehoij^na and ideas are organizeca. 
1.31 ' / Knowledge of principles and^ generalizatipns.\j/ 

owledge dt theories and structures ias a connected -body 
of'^inpiples,:. gentfiralizations, and interrelat^ions) . 





^;f7itelleo£baJL Skills and Abilities 



inq coirawinical 



G^prlh^'nsion. Understanding^ mat:erial being coirawSnicated, vith- 
b^^^^.aepesVarily r^ it' t;o ofeh^r material. * 

2v3R^ \ * TraBsfatibn.^^. from, one set^^f symbols to another. 
,2.2C \^ interpretatipn../ ^umma-rizatibn, or,, explanation of a com- 
\ • munxcatjbon. * ^ .( 



3.00 




\ munxcat^^on. • • ^ 

2.30 \ Extrapolation.- Extension of trends beyond the given data. 

ApplicAikon. The uee^S'f abstractions in particular, concrete situa- 



*^Adap/ed fr^ DU-. Kratbwohl, 'starting objectives appropriately for prdgram, 
for cur^culum, and for instructional materiais development- Journal of teacjier 
Educatl!on, 1965, 16, 83-92^ also appearing in D.R. Payne (MO Currrculum 
Evaluation. .Lexington, Mass.:- D-.C. Heath Co-, 1974, under the title "Stating 
Appropria-te Educational Objectives," pp-*69-v80-^ 
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4.00 



5.00 



6.00 



Analysis. Breaking a communication into Its parljsvSq that origaTItza- 
tibn of ideas is clear. \ 

4,10 Analysis of elements. That .is, recognizing assumptions. 

4.20 Analysis of relationships. Content or mechanical factors. 

4.30 .. Analysis of organizational principles. What holds the 



communication together? 



Synthesis* Putting elements^i^afo a whole ♦ ^ 
\5,10 /^Production of a unique communication.. . ^ 
5.20 Production of a plan fof operations. 

5.30 Derivation of a set of abstract relations. ^^^^^^^^^ 

Evaluation. Judging the value of material for a giv*n purpose. ^ 
Judgment in terms of internal evidence; <.e.g.', logical 
consistency. 

Judgments in terms of external evidence; e.g., consistency 
with facts developed elsewhere. 



6-10 



6-20 



ft 



/ 
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INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUCTIONAL/CURRIGULUIVI 
EVALUATION REPORT SERIES ' ^ 



Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation const»*'*^,s one aspect of the* evaluative process of 
Mountain-Plains. ReportJj^in jh.s ^enes, together with reports from External. and Affectfve 
evaluation series, will provide a thorough documentation of the processes and products 
of Mountain-Plains. Major subdivisions of the series include: 

1. User Trial R^orts 

2. Descriptive Characteristics 

•I » " ' 

3. Summative Analysis ^ 

4. Reliability and Validity Studies , ^ 

5. Student Evaluation pf^taff and Curriculum 

Jndividual reports in each series are currently available from, or are in the process of being 
incorporated into, the ERIC retrieval systeifn. By the conclusion of the NlE research cycle, 
Instructional/Curriculum EvaluaticTi Reports wil! number about 40 or 50. Many reports^^ 
span twQ or more areas. The!fe include overall internal evaluation reports and reports on 
tlje effects of affective variables on cognitive p^rformrfnce. 

The reader of individual Mountain Plains documents should keep tn mind that a report takes 
on full significance only in relatjcfn to its report series and the overaH resparcb pfo^ram, and 
that the reader typically finds frequent reference to earlier reports. Whl^e each, report is 
designed to have independent vafye, such "series dependence'" is'^-^n inescapable aspect 
of any systematic program research, and requires some indulgence u»* the part of the reader. 
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CHAPTER ( 
MdfejLITY Sc^ TRANSPORTATION 

Mobility & Transportation is composed of three curricifltum areas, 'Welding 
Support (CA 36), Automotit?'e (CA 37)^ and Small Engines (CA'38). * These 
three areas consist of 20 courses, ' M units, an,d 405 learning activity 
packages (LAPs) . The purp6se of this report is to describe the Mobility & 
Transportation component of Mountain-Plains in terms of objectives, com- 
pletion characteristics and sociodemographic ^ characteristics of area stu- 

^ ^ e 

^ents. . • ^ ' , I 

OBJECTIVES 

Objectives for e^ch LAP, unit, and course are stated m such a way that 
assessment of mastery may be through cognitive or performance tests or both* 
These objectives ^ even at the unit level, are stated in Tabic 5.1. Each 
objective is classified as to level of activity required. 

'* . 
Curriculum area 36 (Welding) is strictly a supnort area; that is, no one at 

Mountain-Plains receives job training as a welder per se. Curriculum area 

38 (Small Engines) has only one job title, Small Engine Mechanic. Automo- * 

tive (CA 37), however, contains eiaht job "titles, which include Engines 

Transmission Repairman, Tune^Up ^ Engine Repairman, Liaht^Duty Mechanic, Tune 

Up & Auto Air Conditioning Pepairm^n, General Mechanic, Transmission Mechanic 

Brake & Front-End Mechanic and Knqme Rfibuilder. The most extensive job 

CO * 

title, and the one chosen by most students, is Conor dl Mech^mic. These job 
titles are descl^ibed m Table ^^..^m tc^fm;: of c*<»ur^c . nd \;pil rociui remonts . 
All units of couttsib'G 17.01.00.00, r/ .-0? . 00.. 00 , "and 37. 13. 00. 00 arc taken by 

all Automotive stUp^ents; thereforf^ <hes(^ unit-; rirc omitted from Table 

W 



M-P 
FILE CODE 




Table 5.1 
ility s Transportation Objectives 



CURRICULUM AREA '36 WELDING 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



/ 



' BLO 
CO 



(Level) 

36.01.00.00 Gas Welding '(Course) 



/ 



36,01.01.00' Safety (Un;Lt) 

36.01,02.00 Bottle and Regulator Construc- 
tion and Operation (Unit) 



Use oxygen-acetylene welding equipment safely to make the various 
types of welds in the proper welding positions and to use the flame 
cutting^echnique . 

Identify safety equipment and pirocedures for weldinq. ' 

Recognize and follow proper procedures for sale and effective oper- 
ation of oxygen-acetylene wolding equipment. 



36. 01. 03. Oa- Oxygen-Acetylene Cutting (Unit) Recognize and perform* safe, /effective metal-cutMng with the oxygen- 
• ' ' • ' acetylene equipment, . ^ 

^ 36.01.04.90 oxygen-Acetylene Welding (Unit) Recognize and perform saff, effective, welding of /arious metals and 

positions . . / , c ^J^JC^ 



36.02.00.00 Arc Welding (Course) 



36. 02.01.0a rundaner^^ls of Arc V7elding 
(Unit) 

3*6.02.02.00 Pad »1 1 



36.02.03.00 BTitt Weld O'rAt) 
36.02.04.00 Fillet V?eld (Vnit) 
'36.02.05.00 Lap' Weld ('Jwit). 



;e^^^jre" welc 



^properly 

Recognize , and select [Aroper woldihg equipment, material and procedure 
for various welding applicatiqns . 

Build up a pad by using the arc welder and the three different , 
motions. * , 

Butt weld using thr^e different thicknesses of ipetal. 3/8"-^*'. 
Pxopdre various fillet welds, using 3/8" iron. 

Demonstrate lap..welds using 3/8" metal, performing/both 
overhead and vertical welds. 



3. 



l.J 

1, 
3.1 

3.i 



3f< 



1, 
3.( 

l.J 
3.( 

3 .( 



3.C 
3.C 
3.C 



' ERlCl 54 



1 Code numbers from Bloom's taxonomy: -Level*! is Knowledge, Level 2 is/comprehenSion , '3\ is Application, 4 is 
Ana-j-ysis, 5 is Synthesis, and Level 6 is Evaluation. For more specific description., 9^e A'ppendix A. • 

• ' • ■ . 15o 
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M-P . 

FILE CODE ' ^ TITLE 



(Level) 

- 37.01 •00.00 , AutQmotive-Shop Safety (Course) 
37.01.01.00; Shop Safety (Unit) ' 
37,02.00.00 Tools and Equipment (Course) 

37..02. 01.00 Basic Tools (Unit) ^ 
37.02*02.00 Special Tools (Unit) 

' 37.02*03.00 Shop Equipment (Unit) 
w 

37. p3. 00. 00 Brake Systems (Course) 

37. 03. 01 .'00 Fundamentals of Brake Systems 
(Unit) ' ' 

. • N ' . 

37.03.02.00 Master Cylinder (Unit) 
« 

37,03.03.0.0 Drum Brakos^ (Mnit) 

i7.03.O4'.OO Disc Brakes (Vnit) 

37.03.05.00 Brake rluids and Linos (Unit) 



ERIC -^^o 



CURRICULUM A5^ 37 AUTOMOTIVE 



^ • ► BLOO^ 
OBJECTIVE- J50DE 



Recognize safety procedures. Identify safety equipment. * 1^1 



Use safety equipment and procedures properly. , ^ 3.0 

Recognize proper care 'and use of the tools and equipment encountered* 1.1 
'by a mechanic on the job. " ^ 

Recognize the basic hand tools and their' proper care and use. * ^1.1 

Recognize the special tools used in automotive. Demonstrate the ^ 1.1 
proper use of special tools." • 3.0 

Identify shop equipment.^ Demonstrate the proper" 1 :e o^. shop 1.1 
equipment. * ' .3.0 

Repair brake systems in accordance with manufacturer's specifications. 3.0 

Recognize the components and the operation of the brake ^system . Per- 1.1 

form the brake inspGct.ion. - , 5.2 

ft 

Pecognize the components and operation *of the ma'sTer cylinder. . 1.2 

Perforin an overhaul of the master cylinder. - 3.0 

Recogiiize the ^somponents and opi^ration of .drum brakes!, * Repair and , -luS 
adjust drum bi;akes. Overhaul wheel cylinders. - ^v. 30 

Recognize the components^ and operation of disc brakes. Perform 1.2 
caliper overhaul, pad replacement and rotor turning. 3.0 

Pecognize the components and operation of brake linj|s, switches and 1.2 
equalizers. Describe precautions and limitations of brake fluid \ .1.2 
uses. Perfo'nn bleeding of a brake system. * 3^01 

157 • . 



AUTOMOTIVE (continued) 



M-P 

FILE CODE TITLE OBJECTIVE , 

(Level) 

37.03,06.00 Power Brakes (Unit) Recognize the compohents and operation of power brakes. Perform 

the repair and a^ustment of power brakes. 

37.03.07.00 Emergency Brakes (Unit) Recognize the components and operation of emergency brakes. Per- 



form the adjustment of emergency brakes. 



37.04.00.00 Suspension Systems (Course) Recognize the theory and analysis of suspension .systems Maintain 1.: 

repair suspension systems. . ' 3.( 

37. C4. CI. 00 Fundamentals of Suspension (Unit) Recognize .the components and proper operation cf front-^end suspension, 1.! 

37,C4.,C2.00 Tire Balancing (Unit) Correctly identify the operation of tire balancing. Balance tires 1.: 

- - k . and replace and repack wheel bearings. * 3.( 

37.04,03.00 Fro!jt-End..Kepair (Unit) Recognize the correct procedure « for replacement of front-end com- l.I 



(^t 



po^nents. Replace front-end -components. 



3?.O4.C4,.00 Fror^it-pnd Alignment (Un|,t) Recognize the components and use pi;oper procedure for front-end 

alignment. , . ' ' 

37,C4,j5.r? ^ t'c-erir-o^ >ars (Ur.it) Pecognize the components and proper operation of steering 'gears . 

* Adjust and overhaul steerirg g.ears.' ' ' 

3'7.C4,06.00 Fewer htcPriTiq (I; iO - © Rec<?qnize ^ne 'cojnfx^neintG and proper* opc ration pf power ' Steer ing . 

Use the proper prjj^dure ' for -overhaul of ^Qwcr steering component 

37, C5, 00*. 00 Electricul Systcrs (Course) ♦ Recognize the theory and analysis of electrical systems; perform 

tests, repairs and adjustments. 

3*^.05.01.00 Fundamentals of Pleetric^ Recognize the elements and theory of operation of electricity. 

Systems (Unit) 

'37,05.02.00 Battery Servicing (Unit) Recognize the component^ and the operation of the storage battery. 

Test and service automotive storage batteries. 



\ 




AUTOMOTIVE (continued) 



M-P • 
FILE CODE 



TITLED ^ 



(Level) ' 

37,05,03,00 Startina System (Unit) 



37,05,04.00 Charging Systems (Unit) 



OBJECTIVE 



37. 05/05, 00 .Ignition Systems (Unit) 

- 37,05?06.00 Lifting Systems (Unit) 
V / 

^ 37.06.00.00 Automotive Fuel Systems 

\ - (Course) ^ , 

^ \/ ' ' 

37.06^01.00 Fundamentals of Fuel Systems 
JVnit) 

37^06.0^.00' Fuel Pumr^s (Unit) 

1 

37.06.03.00 zw^'l riros and Filtors (Ur it) 
• « 
" 37.06.04.00- Carburt?l'^rs f^niM 

37.(?fe.05.00 Fuel Characteristics (Urlit) . 
37.-06.06,00 Aut^^r^atic Chokes (Unit) ' ' 



'37.07.00'. 00' Emission Systems (Course) 



^ Identify the components and operation of the starting system. Ove^ 
X haul starting system components. ^ 

Recognize -the components and proper oper^ion of the charging 
system.- Test and ol/erhaul the charging system and cc«nponants. 



Recognize the compon^ts of the ignition system 



Recognize the components and the proper operation of the lighting 
system. Use correct - procedures for diagnoses and repairs of the 
lighting systenjs. . * , * ' 

Diagnose and repair automotive fuel systems, components and parts. 

Recognize the components of the fuel system. Use ine proper pro- 
cedure for fuel system inspection. \ / ' . ' 

Recognize the components of the fuel pump*. Remove, test and replace 
^the fuel pump. - • « 



Recognize the components and proper operation of fuel filters. Use 
'proper procedure for fuel lin^ and filter inspection a'nd replacement 

_Diaqno^o and r(*pair carburetors. ' . * 



Recognize the elements and limitations of fuel. 

identify th§ components and operation of chokes. Overhaul and 
.adjust chokes. . ' ■ A 

Recognize the theory and compon^ts of automotive emission control 
systems, perform tests and servicing in accordance with manufactur- 
er's specifications. - , 



BLOC; 

cod; 



1.2; 



1.2) 
6.2^ 
3.0( 

i.i; 
1.2: 

3.0( 



6'.2( 
3.0( 
A- 

1.1] 
3.0C 

1.1] 
3.0C 

1.22 
3.0C 

6.2C 
3.0C 

1.12 

1 ^22 



1.32 

KOO 
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AUTOMOTIVE (continued) 



M-P 
FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) 




OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



37.07.01^.00 Pund^entals of Emission Systems ^Recognize the proper operation of emission control systems 



37,07.02.00 servicing Emission Systems (Unit) Use the propXocedures for emission control system teitinra'nd 

servicing, A - - , 



1.22 



3. DO 



37.08.00.00 Tune-Up (Course) 



37.08,01,00 Fundamentals. of Tune-Up (Unit) 
37,08,02,00 Test Engine Condition (Unit) 

37.08.03.00 Distributor Repair (Unit) 



• Recognize the theory and procedures of a complete automotive tune-- 

^n;.,T^ complete tune-upB in accor^e with the m4nufacturer 's 

J specifications, . ■ -^^H^- \ 



Recognize the tests a^d the correct^ procedures for _ an engine tune-up. 

Conduct engine tests for power balance cranking v lume and cylinder 
leaKage • ,^ ^ 




Recognize the correct procedure for testing, removing, replacing and 
ad^ustma of distributor .and components. 



I 



37.08.04.00 Adjustments and Repairs (Unit) Te.t/ adjust and repair ignition system components. . 
37.08.0,5.00 Testing. P.<;ine Operation (.nit) Recognize the co_rrect procedure for festing of engine operation. 
37;09. 00.00 Engir.f^ Rr-t , ir^ (Cour-;e) 



Rpcor,r.:2e^thc theory and canstruction of the automotive engine and 
following correct procedures, repair autr,motLve enqine. 



37.09.01.00 . Fundamentals of .-Cycle Engines Identify the components and proper operation .of th^ four-cycle 
\^nx^) engine . . ^ ^ kz 



,37.09.02,00 Engine ConstrucT:ion (Unit) 
37.09.-03.00 Vaive Tram (Unit) 



Identify engine components and the /roper operation of the engine. 

^ Identify the components of the cylinder heaa. Perform proper 
cylinder . head inspection and overhaul. 



1,22 

-3.00. 

'l.22 

i .12 
3^.-00 

l.ll- 
1 .22 

Kll 

1..22 

1.11 
3.00 
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AUTOMOT 3>VE ( co n t i nu e d ) 



M-p 

Elli: COOE. 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVT 



ffLOOM 
CODE 



(lievel) 



37.09.04.00 Engdn^ Block (Unit)' 

37. Q9. 05. CO Lubricating Systems (Unit) 

/ 

37.09.06.Co'^^olihg Systems (Unit) 

.1C.5C.CC Transmission (Course) 
.I'C.Cl.CO Clutches (Unit) 



37 



:37 



37 



37 



. 10.02. OC FundantTi'tals of Standard 
A. Transmission (Unit) 

.1C.03.CC S*:andard Tr ^msmissi'^'ri (Unit) 



37.10. 



37. 10. 05. CO T-z/o-Sr^^cd ^u^c^.^^I^ (Ur.it) 
37.10''. C6. CO Thr'^e-Speed Autoinatiic (Unit) 
37.10.01.00 Drive Shci ft (Unit) 



F'^r.darc^nta j 3"of Aut.Tatir Trans- 



Using" proper procedures, overhaul enqine block. 



Identify the components and the proper operation of the oil pump, 
Follpwing correct procedure , test and replace the oil pump. 

Identify the components and proper operation of, the cooling system. 
Following correct procedure, test and repair' coo ring system compo- 
nents. ' * 

Recognize the theory and procedure of diagnosis. Perforin tests and 
repairs on transinissions, drivelines and differentials. 

Identify phe components and ^proj^er operation of t}~^ clutch. Per- 
form clutch adjustment and component replacement. 

Identify the components and proper operations of standard trans- 
missions. 

• ^ - ^ < 

Use the proper procedure for troublGshoojting <^nd overhaul of the 
standard transmrission * . - y/ 

^ Recoqnize ,the components and preration of automatic transmissions. 

Use the proper procedures to diagnose and overhaul two-speed auto- - 
natic transmissions.^ , ^ 

Diagnose arid overhaul of three-speed automatic trar^Jbmissions . 

/ 

Recognize the cpmponents and the propc^r operation* of drive shafts. 
Use the proper procedures to diagnose and replace universal joints 
anci drive shafts. * 



3.00 

1.22 
3.00 

1.22 
3,00^ 



1.32 

3. bo 

1.22 
3.00 

1.22 



3.00 



1 .22 



3.00 



6.20 
3.00 

1.22 
3.00 
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FILE CODE TITLE 

(Xevel) 

37.10.08.00 Diffel:entials\ (Unit) 

3T. 11.00.00 Auto Air Conditioning (Course) 

37 •11.01:00 Safety (Unit)/ 

- 37.11.T)2.00 Theory of Operation (Unit) 
37.11.03.00 Conpressors (Unit) 

- 37.11.04.00 Evaporators (Unit) 
37.11.05.00 Ccntrclr ar.d Accessories (Unit) 

. 37.11.06»00 Di/aqncsi?; Pmcotlurr^o (Hni't) 

37.11.07.00 Servicing (Unit) 

37.12.00.00 Parts and Ac^^essories (Course) 



AUTOMOTIVE (continuedX 

« 

BLOOM 

_J_____ [ OBJECTIVE CODE 

' ~ ' ' ■ ■ ~ 

Recognize the components and the proper operation of differentials. 1.22 
Use the proper procecjurea^or diagnosis and repair df differentials^ . 3.00 

Recognize tlie theory and components of autmotive air conditioning* 1.32 
systems; perform tests .and service on automotive air conditioning * '3.00 
systems, ^ ' ' ' ' ' . 

Recognize in writing the safety precautions^used when working on 1,12 
automotive air-conditioning systems. 

Recognize the components and the proper operation c>f refrigeration 1.22 
$ystems, and refrigerants. ' ^ 

RecQgnize^^the components ^nd the proper operations or the refrig^ra- I. -22 
tion^ comp'rfessors. 

Recognize the operation and correct service procedures" for thp ovap- .1.22 
orator and the evaporator pressure regulator. 

Recognize the correct procedures for sprvici>nq the automatic temper- 1^22 
ature control, vacuum controls, and electrical wiring of the automo- 
tive air conditioning system. *' /• . 

Pocognize the correct procedures for testing and. diaanosing automo- 1,22 
tiye air conditioning sys'tem, Te^t and diagnose an a-utomotive air 3,00 
conditioning system. * ^ * 

•Pecognize the correct -procedures for when servicing an automotive ' 1.22 
air conditioning system.' ' ^ - 

Recognize the prbper^use of parts and reference manuals; demonstrate 1.22 
the proper care, use, and cleaning off parts and work areas. * 3^00 

- . • 1G7, 



AUTOMOTI\nE: (continued) 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 




(Level) 

37. 12 •01. 00 Reference Manuals (Unit) 

37.12.02.00 Parts Manual (Unit) . «. 

37.12.03.00 Cleaning PaVts and V?ork Area 
' - ---^Unit) 



Recognize the procedures for the correct usage of the re'feren 
manuals. ^ • . ' 

f 

Identify the proper procedures for using parts manuals. 

Identify the components and uses of gaskets, sealants, seals, 
tubing^ hose^ wire, wiring', and work orders. ^ 



37.13.00.00 Detailing and Servicing (Course) Recognize the techniques of automotive detailing and servicing; 



1.21 

1.11 
1.12 

1.22 









• ^ 'perform 


detailing and service proceSures. 


3.00 


37. 


13. .01. 00 


Oil, Changing (Unit) 

r 


Use the 


proper procedures for changing oil and oil filters. 


3.00 


37. 


13.02.00 


Ltibriration (Unit:) 


Use. the 


correct procedure for lubricating the automo£;i4e chas'sis. 


3.00 


37. 


13*03.00 


Ti-res (Unit)" 


Use t»he 


correct procedure to change, rotate, and repair tires. 


- *3,00 


57. 


13.04.00 


Minor Body Adjustoents (Unit) 


Use the 


cox;rect procedure to adjust doors, hoods, and trunK lids. 


3.00 



1G3 



ERIC 



1. * 



FILE CODE TITLE 



(Level)' 

38.01*00.00 Basic Small Engines (Course) 

38,01.01.00 Shop Improvement and^Safety 
(Unit) 

^ 38.0.1.02.00 Shop Manuals and Parts Books ^ 
(Unit) 

38.0X.03.00 Work Orders (Unit) 

r 

38.01.04.00 Measuring Tools (Unit) 

38.01.05.00 Engine Design and TurTninology 
(Unit) 

38.01.0^00 ^-Cycle Theory (Unit) 



3 S. 01. 07. 00 2 -Cycle Therr/ (Unit) 



33.31<08.0a Basic EleL:t r J. ty fUnit) 
38.01.09.00 Ignition Systems (Unit) 
^ 38,01. 10.00" EleclVical T*- tirtj <r:nLt); 



ER.1C; 




CURRICULUM AREA 38: SMALL ENGINES 



BLCJOM 

OBJECTIVE CODE 



The student will demonstrate skill in maintenance, service, repair^ 3.00 
and overhaul of small engines. 

Identify procedures and practices that demonstrate desirable Saf^y l\2^ 



and organization in the shop. 
Use P^rts Books, Service Manuals and Flat Rate Manuals. 3.00 

Given a standard work ord^r form, accurately Complete it. ' ^ 3.00 

Identify and demonstrate the use and care of several types o JTmeasur- 1.11 
ing instruments. ^ , ^^^^ f ' 

Identify engine types by desiqn; define words used lu the mechanical 1.11 
trades. 

Itjentify engine parts. Identify the function of engine parts. Iden- 1.11 
tify how a four-cycle^ engine operates. i;)isassemble an^ reas^semble a 1.22 
fouL-cycle engine . 



Identify the engine parts of p. 2-cycle 
, atio'n of a 2-cycle exagine. - 



gine, and de^^cribe the oper- 1.11 

2.10 



rxpfaiif^'how the basic electrical theory ^Jbrks; define^ the terminol- 2.-10 

Qgy associated ^with electricity. \ 1.11 

Id^ntiXy three diffe^nt types of ignition Vstems ahd explciin how \ . ?.l 
each works. • - - • -.^10 

Identify the uses^of the Graham and Merc-O-Tronic testers. Complete 

electrical tests on ignition colls and condensers us^ng the Graham ' ^.00 
and Merc-0-Tr6nic testers. \ 



171 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



OBJECTIVE 



BLOOM 
CODE 



(Level) 

38.01.11.00 Lubritration Systems "(Unit) 

3S.01M2.00 Fuel System. (Unit) 

38.01^13.00 Cooling Systems (Unit) 

38.01.14.00 Special Tools (Unit) 

38 .01 . 15. 00 Troubleshooting (Upit) 

38.01.16.00 Engine Overhaul (Unit) * 

38.01.17.00 Maintenance (Unit^) 



38.01,18.00. Care in Off Sedoon or Storage 
. . * (Unit). 

38.01.19.00 Power ^^ans for "(Unit) 



38.01.20,00 Lawn Mower Service (Unit) 



3g.Ofl|Pl.OO Rotary Fnqinr' Thcorv" (Unit) 



Identify different lubricating systems, iderjtify parts of each 
system, and, explain fuhctioh pf each part/ 

Identify types of fuel systems and engine governors, their com- 
ponent parts .and function. ^* ^ 



1.21 
2.10 

1.21 



Identify types of cooling systems. Explain how eacK^stem operates. 1.21 



Identify component parts of each system* * 



Identify basic special t6ols, tReir function and operation. 



leslji ooti 



ng J rocedure. 



2.10 
1.11 

lai 

K21 
3-. 00 



A small engiltl problen] by using a troub 

Identify the proper procedure for overhauling an engane. Disassemble, 1.22 

repair, reassemble and run an engine. , ' 3.00 

Identify the importance of and perfomi maintenance procedure accord- IJ'24 

» ing to manufacturer's specifications. • ' 3.00 

Identify why off season care and* storage are important; prepare an 1.24 

engine for storage and return an engine to Service after storaae. 1 00 

Explain the^power flow as.it travels through the^^ransmission in 2.10' 

each gear. Identify the different types of transmissions and 1.12 
clutches. * ^ 'c. • ' 

( ■ - ^ . 

/^^^^^orm lawn mower service to manufacturer's specifications. 5. 00 

v^Explain the operation of the rotary engine; identify rotar^y engine ?,10 

component parts; and define terminology related to the rotary engin^. 1.11- 



FILE CODE 



TITLE 



(Level) 

38.02.0te.00 Chainsaw (Course) 

38.02,01.00 '^minology (Unit) 

38.^2.0^.00 Chain Care and Maintenance 
(linit) 

:^8.02.03.b0 Chain Repair^ (Uniii 

38.02^.04.00 Bar Repair (Unit) 
to , » 

* • 

38.02.05*00 TiroubleshQot^ng (Un?.t) 

38..03. 00. 00\ Snowmobile (Coui^se) * 

38:03.01.00/ Terminology (Unit) 
♦ * f 

38.03.02.00 Chassis, Br.ik/es and Steering 
^ (ynit) 

38.03.03.00 Tracks (Unit) I 
38.03.04.00 Suspension. (Unit) 
^ 38.03.05,00 Troubleshooting (Unit) 



er|c 



17 > 



SMALL ENGINES (Continued) 



OBJECTIVE 



Tr9ubleshoot , perform repair and maintenance of chains, bar and 
associated components and perform tune-up on chainsaws. 

Identify terms and their definitions common to the chainsaw in- 
dustry and identify the parts -of a chainsaw. 

'i * 

Identify the part^ of the chainsaw chain 'and perform tasks related 
to the care and maintenance of the chainsaw and related, components . 

.Identify methods of chain removal and repair a chainsaw chain 'fol- 
lowing manufacturer *s specifications . 

Repair and maintain a chain$aw bar* - - ' 

Diagnose and repair chainsaw problems. % 

Service, troubleshoot , repair and overhaiA snowmobiles. 

Id^tify terms and their meanings that ^re related to snowmobile 
industry. Identify the parts of a -sriovnnobile . 

Identify, maintain and repair chassis, brake and steering on snow- 
mobile. ^ ' ' 

Identify different tracks used on snowmobile*s and methods of repair 
for each. 

Identify and adjust the two types of suspensions used on snowm'd- 
biles.' \i^cogni2e the importance of suspension maintenance. 

A * 

* . CP. ' ' • 

Identify and correct problems related to thp snowmobile. 



FILE CODE TITLE 



(Level) 

38.04*00.00 Motorcycles (Course) 
38.04.01.00 Terminology (Unit) 

3'8.T)4.02.00 Controls (Unit)* 



38.04.03.00 Tire and \^ee 



38.. 04. 04. 00 Brakes (Unit) 



1 Pfepair (UnitlJ 



u> 

38.04.05,00 Troubleshooting (Unit) 

38.05.00.00 Outboard Engines (Course)* 

38.05.^|g)0 TerTninolo^l^(Unit) . 

38.05t02.00 Lower Vnits (unit) 

38.05.03.00 Gearcase (Unit) 



38.05.04.00 Propeller Service (Unit) 
38.05.6&.00^^ Troubleshooting (Unit)- 



O J- UX) 

ERIC • 

: A i^T. 



SMALL ENGINES (Continued) 



OBJECTIVE 




Maintain, service, repair and overhaul motorcycles* 



BLOOM 
CODE 



3\00 



Identify and define terminology related to the motorcycle, Identi 
fy parts of the motorcycle. . ' 

To identify all motorcycle .controls and perform adjustments according 
to manufacturer's specifications. ^ * 

Repair motorcycle tires and wheels according lo manufacturer's 
specifications. . ^ 

Identify types of motorcycle brake systems. ^djut>t and repair motor- 
cycle brakes^. - . ' " 

Troubleshoot motorcycle problems; locate problems and repair systems 
to manufacturer's specifications. 

Maintain, service, repair and overhaul outbparS marine engines. 

Identify terms and parts related to outboard engin<^s. 

Identify all parts of the lower unit and the 'function of each part. 

Identify the parts <ind part function of all parts related to the 
gearcase assembly. Repair components. * ^ . 



1.11 



1.11 
3.00 

3.00 



Identify the characteristics of outboard marine propellers and 
problems that occur with them. ^ 

Identify arid repair outboard ^operational problems using a trouble- 
shooting procedure. * ' ^ 



1.12 

3,00 

6.20 
3.00 

3,00 

1.11 

1. 11 

lai 

1.22 
3.00 

1.12- 
.\ . 00 



7 



The job titles described in Table 5,2 obviously require varying lengths 

of time for the. average studant to complete. Although no student is locked 

into a fixed time frame, time estimates are made at the' outlet of each 

i ----^ 

student's training for scheduling purposes and periodic progress checks* 
Actual' amounts of time spent in eajh area are also recorded, 

COMPLETION CHARACTERISTICS * 
A total of 58 students enrolled in Mobili/ty & Transportation, 46 in an 
Automotive job title and 12 in Small Engine Mechanic, Forty-eight students, 
required Welding Support. Nearly all students were married heads of house- 
holds; three single heads of household enrolled in Automotive/ and one 
spouse enrolled in Small EnciVies: Table 5,3 summarizes the completion char- 
acteristics of Mo&lity & Transportation. 

For the purpose of computina completion averages, the seven individuaLls clas 
sified as I (incomplete) ander the job title General Mechanic will .nfct be 
coQsidered. All subsequent complefion and co5Tt estimates are based on the 
adjusted enrollment ntmrber of 51 unless otherwise specif ied. Small Engine 
Kechasiic had the highest completion rate with B3.3%'(10 out of 12 classified 
as V^or validated). Brake & Front End Mechanic was next with" 66.7% (2 out 
of 3)/ followed by Tune l5p-& Engine Repairman with 50% '{4 out of 8). Gen- 
eral Mechanic^ the job title with the most s^tudents, had a completion rate o 
47.8% (11 out of 23' enrolled) . Three remaioing job titles had completion 
rates of 0% (all students, classified as D or ^dropped ) : Transmission Mechani 



(0 out of 3) / Enairie Rebuilder (0 out of ij , and Light Aity Mechanic '(0 . 
out oJM) . .The overall completion rate for all Automotive iob titles was 
43.6% (17 out of 39). Completion for Automotive and .Small Engines combined 
was 5^.^l% (27 out of 51). This is nearly 20% below the overall program 
completion* ra6o (oxcludinq Mobility ^ Transf)ortation) of 11. / 



4 



^ ■ . Table 5.2 

Mobility & Transportation Job Title Requirements 

Engine & Transmission Repairm an * ^ 

. 37.05.01.00 " ■ --37.09.0^.00. 37.10.05.00 

37.05.02.00 37.09.05.00 ' 37.10.06 00 

37.08.01.00 ■ 37.09.06.00 ' 37.10.07.00 

37.08.02.00 ■ 37.10.01.00 37.10.08.00 

37.09.01.00 - 37;10„02.00 37.12.0r00 

37.09,02.00 . .37.10.03.00' 37.12.02.00 

,37.09.03.50'. - 37.-10.04.00 • • 37.12.03.00 



Tune Up & Engine Repairman 



37.05.01.00 


37 


.06 


02 


.00 


37 


.08.01.00. 


• 37.09'.,03 


.00 


37.05.02.00 


37 


.06 


03 


.00 


37 


.08.02.00 


37.09.04 


.00 


37.05.03.00 


37 


.06 


04 


.00 


37 


.08.03.00 


37.09.05 


00 


37.05.04.00 


37 


.06 


05 


00 


37 


.08:04.00 


■ . 37.09.06 


.00 


3 7. '05 -.05. 00 


' 37 


.06 


06 


00 


37 


.08.05.00 


^ 37.12.01 


00 


37.05.06.00 


37 


.07. 


01 


00 


37 


.09.01.00 


37.12.02 


00 


37..06.'01.00 




.07. 


02 


00 . 


37 


.09.Q2.00 


37.12.03. 


00 



Ligh# Duty Mechanic 

- • * . 

37.03.01.00 ' 37.05.01.00 ' 37. 06. 06. 00- 3X.O9.01.00 

37.03.02.00 • 37.05.02.00 . 37.07.01.00. '37.09.05.00 

37.03.05.00 37. 05.06/00 37.07.02.00 . ' 37.12.01.00 

37.03.07.00 37.06.01.00 ' 37.08.01.00 37.12.02.00 

37.04.01.00 . . 37.06.02:00 37.08.02.00 37.12.03.00 

37.04.02.^00 37,.06.O3.00 37.08.04.00 37.01.01.00* 

^ . • . 37.01.02.00* 

* Welding, Support ' , " , 37.01.0^.00* 

Tune Up & Auto Air Conditioning ^Repairman 

37.05.01.00 ■.: 37:06.03.00 • .3\.08.03.00 37.11.05.00 

•37.05.02.00 37.06.O4..00 "'37.08.04.00 37.11.06.00 

..37.05.03.00' 37.06.05.00 37.08.05.00 37.ir.07.G0 

37.05.04.00 3 7. 06'. d&. 00 37. 09. 01. OO' 37.12.01.00 

-..- 37.05.05.00 • .37,07.01.00 ' •'37,11.01.-00 37.12.02.00 

»37.05.'06.00 - "37.07.02.00 37 . ll .02V00 37,12.03^0 

37.06.01.00 37.08.01.00 37.11.03.00 

37.06.02.00 • 37.08.02.00 37.11.04.00-' 



General Mechanic 



37.03. 
37.03., 
37*. 03. 
37.03. 
37.03. 
37.03. 
37.03. 
37.04. 
37.04. 
37.04. 
■37.04. 
3Z.04.. 
3-7.04. 
37.05. 



01.00- 

02.00 

03.00 

04.00 

05.00 

06.00 

07.00 

01.00 

02.00 

03.00 

04.00 

05.00 

06.00 

03^00 



37.05 
37.05 
37.05 
37.05 
37.05 
37.06 
37.06 
37.06 

af.oe 

37.06 
37.06 
37.07 
37.07 
'37.08 



.02.00 

.03.00- 

.04.00 

.05.' 00 

.06.00 

.01.00 

.02.00 

.03.09 

."04 .-00 

.05.00- 

.0§.00 

.01.00 

.02.00 

.01.00 




!.02.00 

5; 03*00 

!..04.00 
i.05-.00 
1.01,00 
1.02.00 
1.03.00 
1.04.00- 
[.05-. 00 
.06.00 

i.or.oo 

1.02.00 
.03.00" 
.04.00 



37.10.07.00 
37.10.08.00 
37.1"2.01.00 
3^:12.02.00 
37.12.03.00' 
36.01.01.00* 
36^M0T00* * 
36.01^)3.00* 
36.01.04.00* ■ 
36.02.01.-00* , 
36. 02. Q2. 00*' 
36-'. 02. 03. 00* 

* Welding Support 



Transmission Mechanic 



37.10.01.00 

37.10.02.00* 

37:i0V(T3.00 



37.10.04.00 
37.10.05.00 
37.10.06.00 



37.10.07.00 
37.10.08.00 
37.^2.01.00 



37.12.02.00 
37:12.03.00 



Brake & Front-End Mechanic 



37.03.01.00 / 
37.03.02.00 < 
37.03.03.00 
•37. 03. 04 .00 
37. 03. 05. dc 
37.03.06. 



,. 3-7. 63. 07. 00- 
37.04.01.00 
•37.04.02,00 ■ 
37:04.03.00 
• 37. 04. .04. 00 
' 37. 04 -.05. 00 



'37.04.06.00' 
37.12.01.00 
37.12.02.00 

(37.12.03.00 
36. 01. 01-. 00* 
36.01.02.00* 



36. "01. 03. 00* 
J6. 01. 04. 00* 
36.02.01.00* 
'36. 02. 02. GO* 
36.02.03.00* 
36. 02. 05. -OO*. 



Welding Support 



Engine Rebuilder 

^ . * 

37.09.01.00 ■/37. 09. 04. 00 

. 37.09.02.00 / 37.09-.05.00 

■37.09.03.00 ^ 37.09.06.00 



Small Engjne Mechanic 

All CA 3$ Units 

36.01.01.00* 

36.01.02.00* 



3J. 09. 07 ..00 
37.1"2.01.0JD* 



36.01.03.00* 
3'6.01 .04.00* 
36. 02. 01. CO* 



37.12.02.00 
37. 12. 03. CK) 



36.02.02.00* 
36.02.03.00* 
36.02.05.00* 



Welding i^upport- 



.The cost per hour figojres are taken from estimates for fiscal year 1975, 

(endipg August 31, 1^5). The most expensive job title is, o£ course, 

Gel^eral Mechanic, with $2,207 per completing student. Tune Up & Engine 

Repairman approximates this with a mean of $1,633* 99. To compute the 

total cost of producing one job title completer, one needs to add ^the 

cost of Welding'Support for that job title. Since only two. job titles pro- 

duced completers in both major areas of instruction and support, it is noft 

possibly t© compute costs* for*(a]l job titles-' Mean total cost for one . 

^General Mechanic was $2,^520,17, and $1,611; 96 for one Brake & Front End 

f 

Mechanic. 

' * ' • • ->\ ^ * 

Cost efficiency may computed by dividing total cost for completers by 



total adju&ted cost. General ^Mechanic , for example, produced 11 completers 
(Category V)' anc^ 12' non-completers (Category . Total^cost for the 11 
completers was $27,721.87. Total.^.t for ali 23"General Mechanics was ^' 
$36,832.87, giving the job title a cost ef'f icien5jfc|<*f^75, 3% . Total-cos^' 
for all Automotive job titles (including support) was $51,706,62; $G7,653.01 
of tljis^amoimt or' 71 ^7*^ .was spent on completers. The rate for Small Engines 
W4S 93.7%. Efficiency of all of Mobility & Trar^sporta^iop'was 77.6^; -th^t 
is, $55,125.21 out of $7\),994.70 is spent oh completers fthe difference of 
$18,861,09 b^tw^en the total given h^ and 'the total figure in Table 5.3 pLs 
attributabl^to|^e'seveR Qeneral Mechanics in Category I not include^ in 
qomputation) . ' " - ' / • 



fable 5,3 

Mobility & Transportation CertipTetion Characteristics 



Enrolled 
(General Mechanic) 

I / 

D 
T 



CA 36-We1dinq Support 

Mean Mean 
Budgeted Hrs S.D . Attended -Hrs- 



S.D . Cost/Hr Cost/Student 



11 

'7 


^85.8 
^1.7 
84.6 


. ■ 7 
■ 7 


.2 . 

.9 


141.5 
239.9 


85.3 
99.6 


$2.21 
1 2.21, 


$ 312.72 
530.18 


12 


7 


.7 


69^.2 


85.2 


V 2.21 


152.93 


30 


' 84.4 


7 


5 . 


'135.5 


108.5 




299.68 



(Transmission Mechanic) 
D 3 90.7 4.0 

T ' 3 90.7 '^4.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



.52.21 
2.21 



0.00 
0.00 



(Brake & Front End Mechanic) 



y 


1 89.0 


0 


.^0 • 


■ 194 


.0 . 


0 


.0 


$2.21 


$ 428.74 


5 


'2 92.5 ■ 


' 9 


.2 


67 


.-5 


84 


.1 


■ 2.21 


•149.18. 


T . 


3 ' 91.3 


6 


.8 . 


" 109 


.7 




.2 


• 2.21 


242.44 


^Tune Up 


& Engine Repairman) . 
















4 


~ 0 


4 ■ , 78.5 


-9 


.6 


~ 28 


.5 


«■ 51 


.8 


$2.21 


$ 62.99 - 


T 


4 78.5, 


9 


.6 


28 


,5 


51 


.8 


2-. 21, 


• 62.^9 



(Light Duty Mechanic) 
D ^ 1 
T 1 

. ^'^ ■ ' - 

(Sntell Engine Mechanic) 
V ■ 10 
D; - 2 ■ . • 

T 12 ■ 



AIT Welding Support 
; V - 
"I • 
D • 
T • 



22 
- - 7 
24 ■ 
*53 ' 
Total Cost: 



18.0 
18.0 



100.5 ^• 
98.0 ' 
100.1 



•- 92-.6., 



3^a 



General Mechanic 
V f ' ' \h' 
I ' 7 



. 81.7 
-83.3 
87.0 
$11,547.26 



1021.8^ 
1029.^4 



0.0 
0.0 



■ 7.1 
■6.3 




0.0 



120.3 
239.9 
45-.0. 
102.0 



QA^3-7-AutomQtfve 



12.5 

■2 -.5 



833.0 
81&.7 



,0.0 

a.o 




•70.7 
99.6 
71. r 
98. Q 

J ■ 



258". 3 



2.21 
. 2.21- 
2. -21 



$2.45- 
• 2.6J:- 



0.00 
0.00 



'1 



$ 198.02 
' 0.00 
•165.09 



$ 265.88 
530 

- 99.45 
225.42 



S2» 207.45' 
•2, 164-. 26. 



0 / • 12 'N . ■ 1019.5 19.8* 228.8-269.9 $2.65 *$ 606.32 
T - • . 30 1022.7 14.8 587*. 5 r 382.5 2.65 1,556.88 



^ Transmission Mechanic 

•* 0 3 590.0 -(5.0 12.8 U;3 $2.65 $ 33.'92 

/^T- 590.0 0.0 12,8 ..-H.3 2.65 * 33.92- 

Engine Rebuilder t 

B- , 1 ~ 790.0 0.0 . 30.0 0.0 $2.65 $• 0.00 

T 1 790.0 ■ -0.0 30.0 0.0 * 2.65 0.00 



Brake & Front End/lechanic 
V . 2 r 312.0 

D . V 317.0 

: 3 313.7- 



Tune /Up & Engine Rep.airman 



T 



4 
4 

8 



542.5 
550.0 
546.2 



14.1 
0.0 
10.4 



5.0 
0.0 
5.2 



446.5 
■^52.0 
315.0 



616.6 
4^1.0 
528.8 



145.7 $2.65 
0:0 2.65 
250.0 2.65 



301.3 
407.9 
•345.0 



$2.65. 

2.65 
* 2.65 



$1,183.22 
137.80 
834.75 



■$1,633.99 
1,1 6a. 65 
' .1,4&1.32- 



Light Duty Mechanic 

- 0 1 352.0 ' 0.0 

• T. ' 1 • 352.0 0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 • 
0.0. 



!.65 
N65 



$. 



0.00 
0.00 



All Automotive 
V 
I 
0 
T 

Total Cost: 



825.5 
. ■ 1029.4 
802.9 
845.7 
$60,601.52 



Small Ejigine Mechanic 
V 10 
D • 2 \' 

T - 12 

Total* .Cost:. -$1.7, 307. 00 
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258!' 
256.3 



736.6 
816.7 
210.4 
497.1 



/ CA 38-Stqa1V. Engines 



^374.9. 
•375.5^ 



10'. 2 
2.1 
9.4 



357.6 
135.6 
320 .'6 



238.8 $2.65 

182.8 2.65 

287.6 ..-2.65 

386.5 2.65 



78.8 
. 163.3 
-122.4 



* TOTAL' COST 4^0i!' MOBILITY & TRANSRORTATION: $89, 855.78 



$1,951,99 
2rl64.2e' 
557.56- 
1,317.32 




$1,609.20 
60'^. 75 
• 1,442.25 



•V = Validate 
I = Incomplete 
D = Non-Validate 
T = Total 



.SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERIOTICS 
Information pertaining to tl* income, age, .woiMc ^i story , educaion, and 
other points of interest rela^^ing t^T^^h program family was gathered 
*^'prior to the family ' s* entry into the program. This information is analyzed 
in the form of 21 quantifiable variables, .which may be divided roughly into • 
three categories: education, employment/income, and quality of: lif.e, Edu- 

* ' - r 

cational variabiles include, age, years of" education, a'xid quantitative^nd 
verbal scores 'on the Wide Range Achievement Test (WKAX) . Employment/income 
consists of monthly salary, other income (including AFDC, welfar.ef and 
unemployment), annual family income, and number of weeks 'uneir^loyed. 'Quali- 
ty of lifp items include family size, use of food stamps, indebtedness, gov- 
ernment housing subsidies, and monthly costs of housing and utilities. An i 
investigation was conducted* to determine whether or not significant differ- 
encfes exist among the four categories (A, B, C and D) of exitjlng families., 
with respect, to these yariables. 

ucational variables^ Mobility & Transportation students were typically 

c\ ^ • * 



24 years olo^fabour two years younger thaiKprogram median) ,and had finished 
10.5 yea^s, of public school education. Mathematics and verbal ^achievement 
were 6.8 years alhd 10.8 years, respectively. While educational attainment 
is**fairly close to program norm,' achievement scores were appro^itnAtely one 
year below norm. Thus the major differences betwgen Mobility & Transpor- 
tation SAtudents and Mountain-Plains students in general ate the If^ts that 
Mobility & Transportation stii^ents are -slighjtly younger and s^eem Mi have 
profited less'^/rom their publ-ic sfchool experience. ; ^ 

income. AlthoiRjh unemployment raYiqed from 0 to 52jWQekr. , Xhc mean num- 



* tier of weeks unemployed -was 14.4 (program mean is* 15.6). Students averaged 



*abQut $530/month when employed and earned an average (mean) of approximately 
$3,850 the year prior to program Sntry. Both income figures were ^lightly ^ 
higher than proyram norms ($480/month and- $3, S^e/yearK These figures /are 

/even higher for Small Engines ($535/month and $4,40(vyear) . 

Most Student jffamilies reported/no income other than that earned by. head of 
household or spouse. However, seven families reported receipt of AFDC pay- 
merits, one had received welfare^ benefits , and twelve had collected unem- 
ployment. • These /figures are fairly typical Sf Mountain-Plaine students in 

7 ■ ' ■ ■ 

genera 1 ♦ ( 

Quality of life . Faipilies characteristically consisted of two paren.ts and • 
one child. Roughly cme-third of all families reported using food stamps though 
none reported receiving any form of housing subsidy. Mean total debts was 
$722.07, approaching the program* -average? (program me^n is* $705.40) . . Housing 
payments ranged from nothinq at all tCL^85/month wi^h a mean of approximatj^ly 
"N* $50/month (actually the mean payment for those who made a payment- was about 
- $80/month) . Utilities costs werqj approximately $l7/mon1:h. » 

Summary. Mobility & Transportatior^tudent families resemble typical :Woi/n- 

tain-Plains families in almost^all respects. They aj:e perhaps a bit younger, . 

demonstrate lower achievement, but make slightly more mon^iy'than other' pro- . 

qram families. Given these three facts, it«is possible that tne typical 

Mobility f*^- Transportation student would hnvc more trouble adjusting ^to the 

ft ' 
Mountain-Plains program due" to lack of maturity, learning difficulty, and 

.economic adjustm^t (relative to students in general)'. It. may i?e well x 

keep ^hese character jostles' |!n mind .wjien conducting subsequent evaluations. 
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^ Appendix' A 
Bloom's Taxonomy of Behavioral Objectives-'- 
0 (Cognitive Domain) 



Knowledge 



1.00 Knowledge. Recall of information, 

1.10 ^ Knowledge of specifics. Emphasis is on symbols with concrete 

referents. ^ \ 

1.11 Knowledge of terminology. 

1.12 *|:nowledge of specific facts. 

1.20 Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with specifics. 'Includes 

methods of inquiry, chronological sequences, standards of judgment', 
patterns of organization within a field, 

'1.21 Knowledge of conventions: accepted usag^, correct, style , 

etc. ' ^ 

1.22 ' Knowledge of trends and sequences*. 

T. 23 Knowledge of classifications and categories. 

•1.24 Knowledge of criteria. 

'1.25 Knowledge of methodology for investigatir^ particular ' ^ 

prjbblems. 

1.30 Knowledge^ of the universals and abstractions in a field. Patterns 

j.^ and schemes by which phenomena and ideas are .organized , ■* 

L. 31 Knowledge of pj^mqiples' ^d generalizations! ^ • 

1.32 Knowledge of th^or^ies and striiqjtures (as a cdrtx^ted body 

of principles, generalization^ ,^!^nd interrelati9ns) . 



ilization^ 



Intellectual Skills and Abilities 




2.00 * Comprehension. Understanding of material -being comnu^nicated , with- 
out necessarily ^relating it" to other material. • ' 
2.10 Translation. From one set o'f 'symbols to another. 

2.20 Interpretfition. Summarization or explanation of a*com- 

mu^ication. \ * *" ^ 

2.30 Extrapolation. Extension of trends beyond the given data. 

> 

3.00 Application. The^ use of abstractions in particular, q^ncrete situa- 

* tions. . * 



• ' S 



^Adapte'd frofep.L. KratHwohl, stating objectives appropriately for .pror^rar./ 
for curriculum, and^fo^ instructional materials development. .Journa.! of Teacher 
Education, 1965, 16, .83^9*27^^x50 appe.axing in -D.E. Payne (Ed.) Cuni^^eulum'.- 
'Evaluation. Lexington, Mass.,: D.C.' Heath f- Co., 197-4, und^r the/title *'S^^r-na 
Appropriate ' Educational objective?;,*' j>{;. G9-R0. f ^ 

o . . ■, . • ' • ' ' \ '\ ■ ■ • ■ 

ERIC ^ . ^ c ■ 



r 



.4.00 



5.00 



6.00 



Analysis. Breaking a communication into its parts so that ,origaniza- 
,tion of ideas is cl^ar. , ^ ^ 

4;10 Analysis of elements. Thetis, recognizing assumptions, 

4.20 Analysis of relationsb^'ps. * Content or mechanical factors. 

4.30 Analysis of organizarional principles. What holds the 

communication together? > ^ 

Synthesis. Putting elements into a whole ♦ 

^5.10 Production of a' unique communication. . • ' 

5.20 Production of a plan for operations. » 

5.30 Derivation of a set of abstract relations. , ^- ' 

Evaluation. Jud<^ing the^ value of material for a given purpose. 
6.10 ^ - ^ • ' ^ 



6.20 



- - ^ ^ ^^>>^a* 

Judgment in terms of internal evidence ; e.g. , . logic&l 
consistency. , V 

Judgments m terms of external evidence;- e.g. / consistency 
with facts develope# elsewhere. " ' 
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>r^rMMC>Mve" CHA.RAC^FRISTICS 



CHAPTER V! SUMMARY 

\ 




INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUCTIONAL/CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION REPORT SERIES 



instructional/Curriculum Evaluation constitutes one aspect of the evaluative process of 
Mountain*Plains. Reports in this series, toge-'ier with reports from External and Affective 
evaluation series, will provide a thorough documentation of the processes and products 



of Mountain-Plains: Major subdivisions of the series include: 



1 



1. User Trial Reports 

'7 

2. Descriptive Characteristics 

V 

3. Summative Analysis 

4. Reliability and Validity Studies 

5. Student Evaluation of Staff and Curriculum 

Individual reports in each series are currently available from, or are in thV^ocess of being 
incorporated into, the ERIC retrieval system. By the conclusion of the NIE research cycle, 
Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation Reports will number about 40 or 50. Many reports 
' span two or more areas. These include overall internal evaluation reports and reports on 
. the effects of affective variables on cognitive performance. * " < 

The reader of individual Mountain-Pl^nitlocuments should keep in mind that a report takes 
on full significance only hi r^elation to its report series and the overall research program, and 
that the reader typicalty finds frequent reference to earlier reports. While each repbrt is 
designed to hdve mdependent value, such "series dependence" is an inescapable aspect 
of any systematic program research, and requires some indulgence on the part of the reader. 
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CHAPTER VI 
"SUMMARY 



Each of the preceding* chapters in this, volume has Sealt with one ^or more 

^ » 

specific curriculxim areas. The purpose of the present chapter is to ex- 
aminein summary all Mountain-Plains curriculum ^areas, job titles,, and the 
'students enrolled in them. * ' . * ■ • 



OBJECTIVES ' . ^ ^ - 

Objectives for e^ch curriculum area were classified acc6rdinq to B;Loom*s' 
cognitive taxonomy. With the exception o'f Family Core Curric\jlum, each 
area^s objectives represented a wide range of levels 'of task complexity^, 
^ Table 6.1<^is a summary* of * the distribution of unit level objectives among 



, tl;e six levels of the *Bloom taxpncjiny. 

Table "6.1 

Bloom Code c;Lassif ication of Unit Objective's 
'/ ^ of Mountain-Plain* Curriculum^ » 

—* . ^ 

Curricul\am Area 



1.00 


2.00 ' 


3.00 


4\00 


5.00 


31- 


2 


6 . 


1 


0 


42 


12 


2 / 


3 


^ 


29 , . 


. 0 


43 


* 0 


3 


.•16 ' 


0 


10 


0 


1 


10 


0 


7 


0 


2 


22^ 


• ' 0 . 


' 12 


1 


4 


c 3 


0 


8 


0 • 


0 


56 


0 


42 


0 


0 


34 


7 


24 


,0 


0 


6 


3 


2 


' 0 


0 


5 


1 


0 


'0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


*0 


P 


11- ' 


0 ' 


0 


• . 0 


0 


6 


1 


, 9 ' 


0 


. 10 


4 


0 


10 


0 


1» 



6.00 



Total 



Mathematics Skills 
Communication Skills 
Office Education^^ 
Lodging 
Food^ Services 
Marketing Bi Distr. 
Wejlding Support 
Automotive 
Small Engines^ 
Health. Education 
Consumer feJvcatidn 
Home Management 
Parent Involvem^ent 
Carpentry 

Electronic Assembly 



0 

0 V , 

0\-' 

hV 
•1 

0 / 
6 

1 . 
0 ' 
1 

0 , 

0 

2 



40 
59 
75 
27 
19 

4a 

11 
104 
66 
11. 
7 

" 5 
11 
. 26 

17' 



-..a<^OQ-=-JCnowledge.; - 2 ^0a-j==?-^CQmpr^hension^^-3^^ = ^pp l-ioatie n ; 4 ,0 0 ° - 

Analysis; 5.00 = Synthesis? 6,.00 w= Evaluation 

'^Curriculum area also contains psychomotor and affective objective^. 
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Electrical Wiring 


10 


4 

0 


9 


0 - 


13 


- 

0 * 


32 


Pli^mbing 
• Heating Systems. 


10 

^ 2 


Q , 
o' 


, 6 
. 2 


0 - 
0 


6 
2 


0 
3 


22 


Ref rigeration/Cooling^ 


7 ' 


0 


5- 


0 


1 


4 




Appliance Repair 


16 


. . 0 


13 . • 


0 


0 


1*3, 


w 

42" ^ 


A Radio & 1U Repair 
.Electric Motor f^epair 


38 


0 


. - 23 


p 


4 


7^ 


72 


• 7 


0 


7 


0 


1 




21 


Drafting 


10 


4 


12 


0. 


^'0 * 


0 ' 


26 


' ^TOTAL 


380 


30 


- 252 


5 


48 


44 


759 ' 




50.0 


4.0 


, 33.2 , ' 0 


.7 


6.3 


^ 5.8 ' 




In" general/ about half 


of all 


unit objectives are 


Level 


^ 

1.00, 


Knowledge 


. The 



^ other half are unevenly dispersed among the other five leveife. If one assumes • 
* a 'stepwise dependency from level to level, then it is surprising *to find far 
, more Level 3.,00 objectives than Level 2.00 (33.2% vs. 4.0%). This*^ finding sug- 
^ gests t^hat, in many instances, students are expected to apply their knowledge 
' t>efore comprehending it. A similar situation ejcXsts >^ith Levels 4'l00, .5.00, and 
^ 6,00. Less than one percent (0.7%) of al> objec€ives are Level 4.00 (Analysis),- 
while Levels 5.00 and 6.00 (Synthesis and Evaluation) account for 12.1% of ^ 
^^Vhe otoectives. Thi,s indicates- that, -in a number' of instances, students Tftake 
cognitive leaps from application of pririqiples to synthesis. of information ^ 

\ \ \ 1_ i ; ^_ \ \ 

, and evaluation of situations without pausing to analyze components or their 
' / ' ' ' ' < ' " ' ^ 

inteifrelationsjiips., With individuals whose problem solving skills' are highly 

• '\ • 7. . \ ' ■ ■ ' . 

^ ^ sophisVicated, this is a very effective learning strategy; analysis is implicit, 
'xflftber than explicit. .However it should not 6e assumed that the student 

/ \ - ' ' r • ^ * ■ • 

J * population servfed by Moijntain-Plains possesses suCh high level problem solving 



• COMltiETION 'CHARACTERISTICS . ^ ^ 

\ Overall job 'title completion rate was 69%. This figure varied qreatly from 
gob^title to job title and among curriculum aireas. iTable 6.2 is a summary 



of completton chara:cteristics by job'tit^Lo^^ 




Table 92 
Completion by Job ^rij:le 




\ Job Title » . 

■ ■ '\' 

Clerjc Stenographer 
Clerk Tyffist 
.Book]?eeper 
Keypunchex" 

Clerk • . 

Accounting Clerk ' - , 

Office Education- SubtptaJ. 
Assistant Manager Trainee 
Desk Clerk 

Second Bdker' \ ^ 

Chef Trainee 

Restaurant Mgr • Trainee 

Restaurant Cook ' 

.Jpstitutional Cook ^ '* ' . 

Bakery Mgr. Trainee * 

Mid-^nagement Tr*ainee 

Proffessional Salesperson 

Ch ecker /Ca^hi er 

Gener^l|saiesperson 
r A ^- Subtotal for Marketing 
. * & Tourism^ 

General Mechanit^ ^\u.^ 
. Tjfan^'ission Mecharuc 3 

Engine'. Rebuilder ^ 



Completers, 



n / 

■ 134 

27 
15 
11 
" 3 

1 
70 

5 

1 

0 *3 

' 2 
4 
1 
2 

0 ' 



4 
2 



59 " 
► 77 

63 - 
- 85 

75 

•5,0 

■70 y- 

42C» 

50 : 
js 

67 
80 
10(J 
67 
. . 0 * 
■ 71 
60 
100 
100 



Total 

?2 
35 
24 • 
13 • 

4 

2 

100 

' 12 
2 
4 
3 

- 5 

1 • 

* ' 3 
• 

1 
17 
5 

. 4 




.^Brake's .Front End "Mechanic ^ 
Tune Up & Engine Repairman 
Light Du|^y Mec^anic^^ ' 
Srtpill Engine Mechanic ^ ^ - * 
Subtotal^ fbr Mobility . 
^ — St Transportation 
Carpenter 

Biectrical Wireman 
.Plumber 

Heating Systems Seifvici^an 
^ Refrigeration/Cooling " » 
Radio & Repairman 
Electric^idotor Repainhan 
Draftspeyson*^ * ^ 

Subtotal for Building Trades 
' I'otal For All Job TitLes 



* Adjusted; 7 students still enrolled 




I'he overall completion rate , of 69% is a*slightly def]^ated\£igure fo;t: jpro 
gram completion due to •the fact that some^ students start .inore. than one ^ 



er|c 
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*job -title* For example/a stud#rit, who-.begins .training as a Draf tsperson,, 
switches to Small Engine I^echanic,\and completes as a Small* Engine Mechanic 
. is. counted as •a ,non-completer in Drafting and 'as a completer in Small En- 
gines* . Ptoqram completion is actually 74%, 

Mountain-Plains defines four categories\ (A, B, C, and D) of exitjLnq stu- 

» ^ \ ^ * .'4 

....4?.5^.J.S5!ll?^?^r. i;at?S.9.^y,>.-..?amili^s are those in,,wMQllJ3PJ;ll..^i^^^^ 

plete occupational preparation^. A Category B f^ily iss^ one in which only 
the .head of household completes job title ttainiflq and the spouse completes 
Family Core Curriculum (this category includes ,all single heads of house- 
hold) . (pategqry C families are those in which the head of hdtisehold com- 
pletes occupational preparation, bOt the spouse fails to complete any por- 
tion of the program. C§rfcegory D families are those families who resign, 
djesert,*<^r are administratively exited - from the program. For the 199 sta- 
bilization phase families exiting the , program as of June 30, 1976, 70 
were Category A (35.2%), -€fB Category B (34.2%), 9 Category C (4.5%) and 5*2 
Category D (26:1%). A total of 147 families out of 199%(7V9%) actually' 
completed^ the program. . * ^ 

SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTi^ISTICS' 

Information pertaining to .the income, .age, work history^ education, and - 



i^V 



other points of inte;rest relating to each, program family was gathered ^rior • 

^. • ' . ' • 

to the family entry into the program: fhis information .is analyzed in the 
form of 21 quantifiable variables vhich^ may be divided roughly into three 
categories; education,, employitient/income, ^i^d- quality of life. Educational 

I 

variables include age, years t)f education, , and quantitative and verbal 
scor,es on the Wide Range~ Achiev,ement .Test (WRAT) , Employment/income c6nsist 
of monthly salary, o.ther income' (including AFDC, vel-fare, and. unemployment) , 



s 



annual family indome, and number of weeks unemprffoyed. Quality ,of li£e 
items include family ^sdzfe, use of food stamps i^*^^debtedness, governmenjt 
.housing, subsidies, and monthly costs of housing and utilities. An in- 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 1 ' 

vestigation was conducted to, determine whether or not signif icant aiffer- 
ence3 exist amonq the categories of exiting families w^th respect to ' 



^ these variables. Due -^o the ^ all samgle ;size of > Category C Lr^^jSJjJ^ only 

_„__..„...™..^. .™ ... . . ... ™ 

three of the groups' were used in analysis of variance* (ANOVA) . 



Educational variables . The typical head pf household was approximately 



V 



26 years *bld and h^d completed nisarly eleven years of school (inean=10.9) . 

'Spouses averaged 24 years of age with a mean educational attainment of. * 
* - - 

^ ' ' 10,9 years. WRAT scores reflected verbal achievement above educationgil 

attainment and mathe^iatics athievement below educational attainment (WRAT 

♦ 

verbal means were 12.0 years for heads household and 11,7 years for 
t' * ' , * » ^ / '* ' 

- spouses; math achievement scores wefp 7,7'yeara for heads of household 

and 7.9 years -for spouses)., No significant dif;ferences were detected *amonq 
the various groups with respect to any educational variable. ^ 

■ . ♦ . ^ * \ ' , . ^ . : 

Work/income . ' Unenjployment^anged a* full year among the stabilisation popu-' 

lation (27 ^fairtilie$ reported no unemplpyment during the year precedinq pro- 

'^gram entry, while seven families reported b^ifig unemployed ' the entire year) 

M^an unemployment was 15.6 we^s. Total annu^l^ income ranqed from $0 to 
>.l * ^ ' . ' ' \ ' ' 

; $9/600 with a mean of $3, 530.30 ,ajid monthly income averaged $482.54, 

,^ PainiH Depen^nt Ch ildren.-_(AEpc>^ averaged- $650~.-^95--per~-y^^ — 

« for the '44 families reporting incorAe from, this. source. Five families 
^^^PO^^ted. receiving- welfare benefiti'' averaging $M9.26,for a twfelve month 

' period; 49 families rej^^orted receiving unemployment benefits ranging from iv 

^ ' ' ' ' ^' ' * 

. $32.00 to $3,036.00, averaging $522,^i^G^ . ; 

^ \ ' ■' ' : ^ 

/ . 5 • V , 



Major differences were noted aDaong the completion categories vith respect * 

to mean annual * income and AFDC t»ayments. ANOVA for income yielded 3 F 

* • , * * r • 

value of 16.6 (p<.01). Pa irwise^ comparisons revealed that Category A« 

families Jiad larger annual incomes ^^4,388.73) than either Category B fam- 

ilies ($3; 04.3^ 81) or Categor^a families ($2,823.39)'. The F value for^ 

either Category B ox V families T$2.6,01 for Category A versus $205.79 
for^Category and $212.82 for Category D) . 

Qualityof life ? There were two 'distinct* types of households in the popula- 
tion. Single, parent .familie^ltypically werfe made up of a mother and one 

child.' Dual parent families also' typically* had one' child*. Mean family size 

' ' » ( ' ' » . 

was three persons, althpugh this figure varied ,from t^o to eight. Roughly 

40% (81 families) reported usir^g food stamps, spending an average of $48.46 

' ' 7 * ^ ' ' 

for $76*. 20- worth of .Stamps. - * • - . * 

Debts averaged $i|06.40 but 'ranged froit| $0 to $4,4,00. Mp0t families owqd 

less than $1,^000*. Ho.using patterns revealed 'that families typically rented 

(64% .in this category), although 8:4% reported owning their own^home, and • 

27.1% reported living with friends or relatives. Mean jnonthlyi/^ymei^|^ for 

housing' were $61.43. If those families not making monthly housing payments 

a^^ excluded from consideration, this figure increase^ to :^^^.25 per month. 

Utilities averaged $21.32 per mohth.' Maximum amounts paid 'for' housi^ig and * 

utilities were $250 and $102, respectively. ' ' ^ , 

" ~' ' ' - • . • • . ^ . " ^ ^ 

The only area of significant differehces among the three completion catego- 

ries <:onsidered was indebtedness./ ANOVA yielded an F value of -3.04* (p=.05) . 

^ ' * * * 

Category A families o,wea significantly hore money ($791.45)(3 than 'Category D 
families ($493. 3J). significant differences were found between Categoiries 



A and B or Categories and D. 



> 



Sungrbry > Analysis of precenter cjiaracteristics r^yeals a continuatio^i of 
the pattern of *uneinployinent/undereinBloyment*of the Mountain-Plains parget 
population. Most 'families (95%) earned $7,000 or less during tft^ yeaif prior 
.^to^.^progr-amJ^entr-y^ ^ &jQJ^-^r^ed^^y^ goveri;iment subsi<3ies [ 



(food stamps/ housirtg subsi,dies, etc.) we};e fairly minimal, given' tho, econora- 
characteristics' of the group. • ' , • * ^ 

The major .differences dfcong completion categori#s (income^ AfDC, and detlts)* 
all have to do with money.* While Category A families make the most money, 



« owe the most money, and receive less in AFDC, exactly ,the reverse is true 

for Category D families and to a slightly less extent f'or Category B families s 
Much^of the^ variation may be explained in terms ^o^^elative proportions of 
single pacent families in each group. Category A, '-by definition, has no sin- 
gle parent families. Categories B and D,^ on the other iiand, are 40% single 
parent families (51.5% in 'Category B and 28.9% injCateg<|)r?^ D) . ^Single heads 
-of household are much more likely to receive AFDC .and tipi^Hy earn les>. 
money. CommensuraJ;ely , .they also typically have fewer |nd SflEille* outstand- 
ing debts.. Since in no instance was there a Significani: difference between 
Category B and: Category D, thi^ rationale is held as th(i best possible ex- 
planation of completiion category differences. • 



* Appendix A • . 

Bloon/'s Taxonomy of Behavioral Objectives^ 
... (Cognitive. DQpniain) 



Knowledge 



*1.00 'Knowledge. Recall of in:^nnation.\ / • * 

1.10 Knowledge of specifics. Emphasis i^s on symbols with concrete 

* refeirerr^s. , ' ' ' 

1.11 • Knowledge of terminology. 

1.12 Knowledge of specific facts. * * 

r. 20 ' Knowledge of ways and means 't>f dealing with specif ics f Includes 

methods of inquiry, chronologiqal "sequences/ standards of judgment, 
patterns of organization within a field. / 
1.21 Knowledge of conventions: accepted usage',/ correct style, 

' • -V e-tc . , \ ' . 

1*22 ^ Knowledq^e of trends' arnd sequences. 

1.23" Knowledge. of -classif^jcations and' categories. * ^ 

1.24 Knowledge of -criter^-. * , • ^ ^ 

^ ' • ^•^S Knowledge of methodology for investigating particular 

- , problems. ' ^ . ^ \ 

1.30 Knowledge of the universals an^ abstractions in a field. Patterns ^ 

and schemes by which phenomena and^ ideas are organized* 
i:;31 . Knowledge of principles and generalizations. .. 
i • • 1.32 Knowledge of theories and ^structures (as a connected body 

of principles, generalizations, and interrelations). 



Intellectual Skills and Abilities 



2.00 Comprehension. Understanding of materia! being communicated, , with- 

out^ Tiecessarily relating it to other material. 
, ^ 2.10 \. • ^ransl^atiorr. From on5 set of 'symbols' to another. 

2.20 ,^ Interpret^ation. ISummarization or exp'lanation of a com- 

munication.i w * ' 

2.30 Extrapolation. Extension of trends beyond the given data. 

^ \ ♦ 

3.00. • Application. The use oi abstractions in particular, concrete situa- 
tions. * 



I 



J 



1 * ' > ^ ^ ' 

■Actoptad f r om D , T ., Krathwoh l ", stating-obj-eot^ives -appropr-iateiy^ f or p r og r a my^- 



for curriculum, and for instructional jnaterials' development. Journal of .Teacher 
Education, 1965, 16,t83-^2; also app^ring in D.E. Payne (Ed.) Curriculum ^ 
Evaluation. Lexington, Mas^.: D.C. Heath & Co., 1974, under the title "Stating * 
Appropriate Educational Objectives," pp. -69-80. ' ^ . 
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Analysis., Breaking a communica^tion ipto its parts so that: 'origaniza- 
tion of ideas is cieai. ' ■ ^ • ' ' • • • 

4.10 * Analysis of elements.' That is, redbgnizing as^sumptiiorts:, 
4.20 Analysis of relationships. Content or mechanical factors. 

4.30 ^ Analysis of organizational principles. M^at holds the 
communication together?'' . ' ' f 



5.00 ^ Synthesis'; Putting elements 'into a whole. * • * . 
^ ' .. 5.10 Production of a unique communication. " ^ 

_5.20 . Production of a pEen for .operations. 

5,30 . Derivation of a set of abstract relations. 

• .6.00 Evaluation. Judging the valuV of material for a given purpose. 

^ * . 6.10 .Judgment in terms 'of \int^rnal evidence; e.g., logical , - 

V consistency. • ^ ' , . 

6.20 * Judgments in ter^ls of external evidence; e.g., consistency 
vith facts developed elsewhere..^ ' , * , 
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Author's Note ' * . * 

This report combines two NIE-contracted docximehts, "Reliability/Validity 
Analysis of Mountain-Plains Tests" and "Contingency Analysis of Pass/Fail 
Performance Tests and Master /l^on-Master Cognitive Tests." Inasmuch the 



contingency analysis performed wa^;^ speci^^l case of test validity, it was 
deemed apprppriate to combine the two reports. Rather than detracting from, 
the value of eithe2^ report, the combination was intended to draw the reader's 
attention to the relatedi^ess of findings of the two investigations and to 
avoid repetition of methodological issues. * ' 
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IffiLIABILITO/VALIDITY ANALYSIS OF MOUNTAIN^PLAINS TESTS 



INTRODUCTION 



\ 



The purpose of "the present report is to indicgrte," in fairly Retailed fashion, 
evidence o£ the reliability and validity of all curriculiam-related tests tin ' 
use at Mountain-Plains Due to the nontraditional nature of in^fciction ^and 
test^g at Mountaip^PJai}!^, some exposition on the measurement theory, under- 
lying such systems is 'ailso considered useful. ^ 



Inasmuch as Mountain-Plairts instructional, procedures are individual\Lzed and 
tests criterion referenced , traditional, variance max^izing approaches to 
reliability and val-jgiai^y were deemed -inappropriate. These methods include 
Pea^sonian-type correlation coefficients (inter-item, item-total, etc.) and 
^analysis of variance aJ>proaches to reliability (e.g., Hoyt, 1941; Kud6r and 
RichardSon# 1937). Such-^approac^es to, reliability rely on» maximum score » 
dispers^ion among students and fail*to take into account the possibility of 
all students scoring extremely high or very ldw"on the test. They also fail 

9 J. 

to deal ^ith' absolute score criteria such as exist in individualized instruc-. 
tion/criterion referenced' toting. I 

Since criterion .j^ferenced tests (CRTs) do have absolute cutting points or 

^ecfsibn-^point s (that i ^i^^predetermiied-absolute scores below which individuals 

H ' ' 

are classified .as requiring further instruction and above which students are 

regarded as masters o| th^ curriculum, content of the test) any assessmenf^^'f 

tlie reliability of the t^t must logically rely on thife decision point. Relia- 

bility then becomes a matter of assessing the efficiency of that par|:icular 

cutting score or the efficacy or consistency of the decisions made based on 

that criterion point. The question "Does this test accurately and consis- 

ten^^di^criminate between masters and non-masters?" i^ addressed by' this 
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process and yields infonna.tion pertinent to both reliability and validity 
assessment; ^ . v 1 ^ . 

The decision theo^ry approach -in the tradition pf Cronbach'and Gleser" (1957) 
has been advanced _in recent years by Hambleton (1974;. Hambleton and Novick^' 
1973) and other^^jizbo have brought decision theory from a purely personnel • 
selection enyircsnment ""into the domain of criterion referenced- testing. Th^^ 

approach involves the assignment of weights, or "importance factors" to all 

- * > >» 
possible decisiQRfe.'in terms of the losses created by wrong decisions and 

benefits associated with correct decisions. Although right^ and wyjng*, or cor 

rect and incorrect, can only be assessed after the decision" has been maHe,* 

the seriousness" of. these outcomes maj^ be specified at Qr before the time of 

the decision. ' K ^ . ^ 

A direct, decision^theo^retic approach was initi'a'f]^ chosen as the method .of 

assessing reliability and validity of Mountain-Plains tests As'^ore, emd ^ 

more inf ormatiorr^as gathered, it became apparent that such a straightfor- 

♦ 

ward approach was quite unwieldy. For example, much of the information per- 
taining to losses was not only unavallibl^^ butt^lso largely inestimable. * It* 
way dlsu disuuvtirea tihat decision rules -h^'liot been wel Instated in some in- • 
stances and that some rules were not consistently adhered to. A modified 

procedure was therefore developed "to assess decision-making efficiency of 

• * ~ ' ^ 

Mountain-Plains tests .j - ' ^ j ^/^ 



RELIABILITY 



The methcid of assessing test reliability- involved assessing' sensitivity . to 
mastery -(as measxired by the^test).^ For the purpose of reliability assess- . 
ment , mastei3||^ was, defined as sco'i^g at or above a predetermined, mastery 
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sfcore (generally set at '80%). Each item was then analyzed in terns of its 
ability to discriminate between known masters and' known noh-mafsters / ' 

Discrjbninabilityj^as^J^ oh a .chi-square (xr) 'coefficient. derived from ' 
a f our-;fo[Ld ^ table comparing item 'mastery to test (course or, unit objective) 
mastery. The following, example is of fer^ to illiistrate this' procedure 
applied to one test item: - ^ A - ' ^ 

•y Xtem Mastery 



Pass Fail • Total , 

P^ss ^ - 7 \ 1 ' ' 8 ' 

TEST ; * ' . 

MASTERY Fail 3 3 6 ' ' 

' ^ Total , 10 ' . .. 4 14^:*^"^'/ ' 

The ntambers represent students in each category • Thus, for example, seven 

students passed both the"" itfem apd the test; three students parsed the item 
t failed/ 1 



but failea the. test (i.e. failed to master the curricul\jttn objective covered 
by the test). The X value commuted from this table is 2:36. Going one 
step fuTtther, it ie possible to compute a^phi coefficient (0) which serves 



a;5' an inde^ of the sensitivity of the item. The 0 computed for this par- 
ticular example is .41. * ■ 



This particular statistic ^ nonparametric and has possible values ranging ^ 
*rom '-i to +1, For the purpose of this studyV'a value of +.30 was considered 
^acceptable. Since 0 is a form of correlation coef^cient, it may be regarded 
AS the coracelatipn bet^en item and^test. However, since it is based on non- 
parametric procedures, '^it is virtually free, of the limitations of Pearsonian 
J^ypes of correlation coefficients (e.g. product-momdfit, biserial, point ' 
biserial),. The only limitation is in the case of 100% mastery or non-mastery. 
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Under such conditions, 0 is always 0* When one or mpre^studen^^^ 
sified in each mastery state, th^ approach yields stable estimates • Reli- 
ability of the test is then stated in terms of percentage of acceptable, or 
sensitive , items . 



.VALIDITY 

• • • 

.For the purpose of the present study, the ^primary difference between reli- 

ability and validity is in the definition of mast^ir/. While reliability is 
dependent upon intrinsic definition of mastery, i,e., total test score, vali- 
dity assessment, while following the same general jprocedure as used in reli- 
ability assessment, will focus on the relationship) between cognitive test 
performance and related job component performances. 

Witfiin occupational ,preparation curriculxam tjiere exist real or simulated job 
component tasksv f or nearly every unit. As the student completes a segment 
of instruction, he or she is given not only a cognitive* test but one of these 
activities to perform as. well. The validity of the cognitive ti|st is then' 
expressed as the degijee of relation^ip (0) between the cognitiv^e test and' 
the perfoi^^i^ activity. Four-fold tables are constructed in exactly the- 
same mamner a^ in reliability assessment (cognitivei test mastery and pefcfor- 



"mance taslc mastery) . Chi-square and 0 vaXues exe then computed. The same \ 

' . \ 

conditions" prevailing in reliability assessment also hold here. The value \ 

' ' \" > - ■ , . \ 

of +.30 was adopted as ah acceptable lev6l of cognitive/performance rela- \ 

'i - ' " 

tionship. . v , . 

In some areas there are no performafi<ce tasks. These' areas include, iut'We 
not limited to. Family Core Curriculum (four curriculiam areas) and Founda- 
tion Education (two curriculum areas),. Test validity in ^ese a!teas was 
assessed in terms of sensitivity to instruction. , For any given curriculum 
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I . - . . n * ' - -* 

ials and a pool of items keyed to the objective. A special (quantifiable) 
fibrm of content .validity would- then be a measure of the sensitivity of the 
itenv^pool to the -curriculum objective. * ; 



1110%^ measure is expressed as a pretesj:-post test difference score, Dpp (Cox 
and Val&gas/ 1966) • The rationale f6r selection of this statistic is simple 
and straightforward. All student^ aft^ pretested before entering a curricul\im 
are^;5?^ Those students who, demonstrate mastery on the pretext' are not required 
to receive any instruction in that curriculum area. All entering students 

. are then non-masters. Upon cbmp^etion of lleafirning activities, all or most 

' • 1 - . _ ^ ' ' ' 

students are expected to be masters of the curriculum objective. Any cont^t 

valid item would then of necessity be characterized by a -greater probability 

of being a^iswered* correctly on the post test than on the pretest^^^^ Any item 

^^ich fails to demonstrate a positive pretest-post test change m student 

response is considered insensitive or irrelevant to the ^curriculum objective, 

i*e., it has no content validity. ^A valine of 30% change was adopted as an 

acceptable level of Dpp. \ ' ' 



METOOD 

Students . All students* entering the program between 1 December 1974 and" 
31 July 1975 were included m the analysis. Although Occupational prepara- 
tion is optional for spouses ,_ro^ghly*75% choose an, occupation arid receive 
instruction. The typical student is therefore exposed to Family Core Curri- 
, cultttn. Foundation Education, and some form of occupationcil preparation .as he 

or -she experiences the program. These 204 Student families (361 students) 

* . ^ ^ ^^^^^ . 

have been extensively described elsewhere (Bunch/ 1975) , b^t may be briefly 

characterized as representing a disadvantaged population fifom the six-state 
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arte served by Mountain-Piains*. Studerxts* are typically in their mid-. 



•/ twentife^, having. completed about eleven grades of public school, earn 

just under $4,000 per year, aiid have experienced 12rl3 wedks of.unem- ^ 

plbj^ent in. the year prior to .program entry. Approximately one~fourth to 

one-third. pf a,ll student families are single parent families, these' fam=i. 
^ ' * ./ * 

^ilLfes differ from 4ual parent families primaurily in terms of iniome (abou^t^^ 

✓ 

$1,200 per year), unemployment (26 weeks per Y^a^* and receipt, of gov^r^hy 

ment subsidies- (e.g., 47% received Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

as opposed to less than 10% for dual parent families) 

' ■ ■ f ' ' ' / 

Tests . All Mountain-Plains cuj^riculum tests are criterion referenced. For 

each area 6f instruction, objectives are specified in terms o^ measurable 

criteria. These criteria are then translated inta perforinarice activities 

(e.g. framing a window in a house, r^paijillng dise brakes , '^jonducting a sales 

transaction, composing a letter from dictation, etc.) and cognitive tests. 



For the purpose of- this analysis, 4€r course tests and 208 unit tests wete 
used*. Five course tests were takeft from Foundation Education , ^and* nine from 
Family Cpre Curricultmi. Table 1 contains an area-by-area breakdown of 
90urse tests analyzed. • 

T able 1 - \, 



Course Tests Used in Reliability/Validity Analysis, 



Foundation Education 
Office JEducation 
f^ood Services 
Marketing fi Distribution 
Fc^i*ly^Core Curriculum 
Carpentry 
Electrical Wiring 
plumbing 

Appliance Service 
Radio St Repair 
Electric Motor Repair 
Drafting 



5 /tests 
5 ^&kts 

4 tests. 
11 tests 
9 tests 
1 test 

1 test 

. 2 tests 

2 .-tests'^ 
4 tests" 
1 r t^st 

1 test 



TOTAL . m> \ 



.46 tests 



^ 215 items 
184 items 
140 items 

* 490 .%ems 
465i items 

/ aia^tems * 

* %45 items 
3j|5 items 
345 items 

le060« items 
j220'itema. 
'* 130 items 

4, 03(5, items 



4^ 



32.11 



All items were of a f our>-optionomultiple choice format. Non-quantitative 
assessments pf content validity had been ma^e pri(??t to December 1, 1974. .« 



On that ^ate, the. program entei:ed'a period of stabilization m anticipation 

of f ina^^evaluation. .No test changes^, otfter than correctioiv of ^ypograph- 

' ' ' ' ^ \ 

ical -and other clerical errors, were allowed. Most tests had undergone^ 

some form of revision prior to December 1, ^974. • ' ^ 

Procedure . The methods and approache^pre^ibusly alluded to were employed « 
in reliability and validity assessments. Students were g|.ven course prfe- 
tests and post tests in a central clojsely monitored test center. 'All unit 
tests, both cognitive and perfoijnance, were administered by instructors in 
each curriculum area. In instances where performance tests exis^ted, stu- 

o - o \ . ^ 

dents were allowed to proceed' 'to the. next curricu],vim element upon satis- 
factory completion of the pertormanc^^ task, regardless of cognitive test ^ 
score. For the purpose of analysis, only ^irst attempts on both types of 
tests were recorded. Course post tie^s^werelgiven^undier nori^tresS' condi- 
tions;* i.e., it was not necessar:Jr ,to. <5,emoAstrate mastery of curriculum con-*- 
t^nt on a cognitive level. This condition i^as imposed on the assumption; ^ 
that mastery had already been demdjistrated on>both cognitive and performance 
*^'levels (in mo st instances) prior to post testiyig. Students were'^iilformed 



the non-punitive conditions of post testing but revested to try to do their 
best. The purpose of post testing^was ;e3qplained as an ,attempjt .to^gather 
^ program evaluation data and to determine ' the Quality of the test themselves. 

RESULTS . , ' . 

Reliability^ Table 2 ^howa the distribution of reliable and unreliable items 

by curriculum area. - * 

' ^s- - V ' * . ^ . > ' V ^ • 
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. . Table 2 

Course Test Reliability by Oirriculvm/Arfea 



CUrricultim Area 

Foundation Educal^Lorl 
Office 'Education 
[•Food Services 

sti 



Items ^ with 0JK ,30 



N 


% 


- Total Items 


, 75. 


34.9 


^ 215 


56 


" . 30.5 


^'184 


. 53 


J.- 37:8 


' ' 140 


178 


36.4 


. 490' 


. 172 


- 37 .'0 


465 - 


96 


30.9 


310 


"85 


.. 58.6 


145 


45 


13.4' 


335 


0 


0.0 


^ ' 345 


206 


19.5 


1,060* 


- 0 


0.0 / 


220 


- 39 


30. PO 


130 








1,005 


24.9 


4,039 



r Marketing & Distribution 
Family Core Curriculum) ^ 
Carpentry^ 
^lectrjcal Wiring 
Plumbing " • 
s,^^ Appliance Service * 
^Radio & TV Repair 
Electrj^p Motor Repair 
Drafting 

TOTAL • • 



The total course test item pool may thus be regarded ad consisting of 
about 25% reliable iterijs and 75% unreliable il^ems. In this regar4'i tests 
do not seem very reliable, ^* 

Although the overall rate is low and , Virtually all curriculum/cireas ex-'' 

hibit rather poor course test reli^ility, ^four areas have n{ade an ex- 

^ , u . ' ' I * 

. tremely pobt showing; ^ These areas are t>^umbipg (13 • 4%) / Appliance Service 

(0.0%), Radio & TV Repair (19.5%), and Electric Motor Repair (0.0%)/ Cl^jper 

inspectioh reveals that Appliance Service ahd^ Electric Mdfor Repair course 

tests violated distribution' assumptions. Although the metho4 of' analysis is' 

virtually insensitive, to score dfts±ributioh,^l't does ha^^e the limiti«ig con- 

dition, as do all chi-square methods, of sensitivity to alitor none distri- 

* ' '' ^ . - 

butions. In the case of these two curriculum areas, no student was ^classi- 

fied as a miaster (as^efined by -the course post tej3tK,,In all other instance 

^ r- • ' ' t ^ ^ ^ ^ . . 

unreliability seems to result frcan a geriuiiYe lack of ability to discriminate 
between masters and non-mas^rs. Non-punitive testing conditions, while they 



do appear to have had some effect on» scores, axe not regarded as a major . 
factor affecting reliability. 



Unit test reliability was much better, as evidenced by Table 3. The overall 
percentage (5f acceptable items ^is 46.3. This figure is increased to 49.4% 



when- the e;Leven tests violating distribution assuiiptions are deleted from- 
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consideration. ' Tl^t about half of all' ittos on unit tests are reliable 
enough to allow mstructors^to discrimina1:e between masters find non-masters. 

' ^ • Table 3 . . ♦ 

Unit Test Reliability by Curriculum Area 

Items with 0".3O 



Curriculum Area 


N 




Total Items 


Foundation Education 


132 


40. 


330 


Office Education 


91 


45.5 - 


200 


Lodging 


70 


38.9 




Food Services 


11 


44.0 


Marketing ^ 
Mobility & Transportatiro 


342 


56.5 


■ 605 


442 


47.8 , 


925 . 


Family Core Curriculum^ 


' 226 


47.x 


480 ' 


Ccirpentlry 


120 


27.3 


440 ^ 


Electrical Wiring ^ ^ 


14 


28. Q 


50 


Plumbing .^^ 


• 72 


31.3 


230 


'>Refrigeration/Cooling 


22 


44.0 


50 ' 


Appliance Service 


207 


63.7 


325 
^ 90 


Radio's TV Refpair 


<f 71 


78.9 


TOTAL 


1,820 


46.3 


3,930 



— ; « ~ 

« 

A major difference between -Tables 3 and 4 is in the areas "of the electrical 
Building Trades* Appliance Service. and Radio & TV Repair (and to «om^ ^x- 

/ - 

^tentv Electrical Wiring) vary greatly in reliability estimates of unit and 

• i 

course tests. Appliance Service and Radio & TV Repair course tests were 
among the least reliable (0.0% for Appliance Repair emd 19.5% for Radio & 
TV Repair) o£ all coui:se tests. Unit tests for these areas, however, ^were 



,2H 



the most reliable unit* testis of ail- prograliHtrea/'l63.7% of all Appliance 




Repair ninit test items weire acceptable^ as were 7b. 9% of all Radio & TV* Re- 

pair items). Electrical Wiring, with the most reli^le course test items 
ft / * ' . • • ^ 

(58.6% were acceptable), had. the least reliably unit test items '(28.0% wefe 

/ ' ^ • ' ' ;\, - . ^ . , 

acceptable) . In m©re cases than not, the same^ items were included in both 
unit^'and coutse tests and yielded different phi coefficients on .the two occa- 
sions. * ' / • • ^ . • * 

Validity . As- noted previously, validity was assessed in terms of quantifi- 



4 



able content validity (Dpp) and concurrent validity (jS coefficient between 



( 



cognitive test and performance test) , Tai^le 4 .provides a summary o£^||Durse 
test content validity.- _ ^ S * ^ 



Table 4 1 

Course Test Content Validity by Curriculum Area 



Items with Dpp230% 





N * 


^ * 




^Total Items 


Foundation EducailjLon 


• 132 


61 


.4 


215 


V Office Education v 


94 


51 


.1 


184 


Food Services 


72 


51 


.4 ' , 


. 140 > 


Marketing & Distributi^-, 


171 


34 


.9 


490 


Fairiily Core Curriculum 




9 


.7 


: 465 


^parpentry 
'^Electrical , Wiring 


80 - 


25 




310 


104 


71 


.7 ' 


. 145 


* Plumbing 


218 


65 


.1 


• 335 


Appliance Service 


° 134 


3a 


.8 


345 •', 


Radio & to;- Repair 


666" 


62 


.8 


1,060 


Electric Motor Repaif 


104 


47 


.3 


520 


Drafting, ^ 


61 


^ 46 


.9 


130 


TOTAL. 


1,881 


46 


« 

.6 


- ' 4,039 


******* 











•As shown i»fl*Table 4, about half the 'items in the course' test it^m pool are ^ ^ 
^ sensitive iy^the instructional objectives. By the. same token, i^bout half are 
not. In this instance there are no distribution assumption^ to be violated; . 
therefore the figures may be taken at face value/ -All areas are fairly close 
to the norm in teirms of percentages of sensitive items ,except,g|Bnily Core 



.Curriculvun and dar^entry. Upon closer examinaxion , it was foia^ that the 
mean pretest-post test difference in prpbedDili-ty of answering a giv^n item 

correctly^ was.jiitS'2% for Carpentry (35.5% on pretest and 65.5% on post test). 

^ » , » ^ r 

within Family Core Curriculum there was actually a curricultim area whiclfi' ^ 

demonstrated a net los^ from pretest to post tes«. ',The probability* of an- 

sweringAriy given item correctly on the Home Management pretest was 58.8%^ 

Oft-pt5sftest this protability fell td 42 • 7%, a net loss of 16. t*", 

^ / ^ . 

• • ■. -' - : ■ . - 

There- are three possible explanations of failure of an item or test to 
demonst^rate contept; validity as expressed by Dpp. I^em d^ifficulty, lack 
of learning (or retention!, and irrelevapce of the item or test iri ques- 
tion could all singly or in concert produce low Dpp values. Item difficulty 

"^se^s to be the ^imary factor, in the case of Fai|iily Core Curriculum. ; Most 
items are extremely., easy , as evidenced by the mean probability of 61.2% of 
answering>.one correctly prior to any instruction. Carpentry test items, on 
the other hand, are more difficult; the mean pretest probability of obtaining 
a correct answer ?.s 35.5%, only 10.5% above random guessing.- But in this *^ 

^ insVance, students stand only a* 51.7% chance of answering a given item cor- 

• 7 ' " ■ - • • - ' '• • 

rwtly on the post test. Lack of retention is suspected as a contributing ^ 

• factor. This suspicion is basecl on the fkbt that Carpentry students spend 
^approximately 70% more time. in» the area than initially estimated before com:- 
pleting. and taking the post test'fsee Bunch , 1976). This added time would 
allow, for a great deal of forgetting. The effects of non^punitive testing 
conditions must^ be ifuled out since all curriculum afeas egre stibject.to the 
same conditions. . ' , - ' 

Concurrent validity co6f fplcients (0) of each unit tes^ examined are contained 
in Table 5 . - • - . ' . • - 




fable ^ 

Contingency Coef f icientk fp^Unit^ognitive Tests vs. 
' Unit Performanfce Tests , 



Unit 



0 - 



Manual and Mechanical Data Processing 
Punched Card Data Processing ^« 
Iilitroductiqn to IBM 29 Print Card 
Punch 

Numeric Keyboard Exercises/Program 

Card , ^ 
Introduction to Related Unit Reqord 

Equipment 
Mail Handling 
Communic^^ioii-v. 

Secretaucial Recordkeeping ' . ' 

Duplicating Methods 

"Median Value for Office Education 



.12 
.62 

• 00 

••06 

..00 
.00 
.00 
.24 
.00 
.00 



Front Desk Responsibilities / 
Handling of Gue^t Charges and Credits 
Equipment used by .the Desk Clerk 
Auditing on Miscellaneous Machines , 
Median Value for Lodging - 



.71 
.15 
.47 
.00 
.31 



Sanitation, Safety, Maintenance, and 
Equipment Care and Use 
Median Value for Food Services 



.41 
.41 



The Marketing Process 
Wholesaling 

Retailing - v. 

Shipping 

Receiving^ Checking, "and Marking 

Stockkeeping 

Basic Human .Relations 

Understanding Employer-«-Employee 

. Relations 
Application of Mathematics for Selling 
Procedures for inventory. Receiving 

Merchcindise, and Pricing 
Face of Cash Register , 
Operating Checkout Station 
Checke^E/^shier Qualities 
Steps of the Sale 
Su^^stion Selling 



1.00 
.92 

1.00 
".92 
.87 
.85 
.86 

.86 
.80 

.89 
,.85 
1.00 
.82 
.81 
.78 



6 ' 



Shoppinjf Se3?vices ^ ^ \eo 

Sales Preparation * .86 

The Selling Process ' ^ " .81 . 

Special Selling^echniques . . ' .84 

Sales Management . . * * .61 * 

Advertising Fundamentals • ■ ,85 * ' 

Promotion - , 1.00 , ^ 

• T^ercJjandise Buying ; * v - * ^83 

#oo<3 and Beverage Purcha siilg , .88 . . ' . ' 

Fundamentals of Fincmce 1,00 ' ♦ ! . 

Merchandise Control. 1.00 ^ 

Food and Beverage Control ■ *82 ' 

Employee Training ^ ' .89 * / 

Solving Human Relations Problems * 1.00 ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

. .» J>reventing riiaman RelatTons Problems 1.00 

Median Value .for Marketing .86 ' . / 

i 

Safety ;^ ' 1^.00 

^ Bottle and Regulator Constructipn , " , 

and Operation * . - .50 , 

Oxygen-Acetylene Cutting* .67 
J ' fundamentals of Arc Welding- ' • .32 

Shop Safety .75 " . ^ 

Basic Tools . ' ' ^ f •Q^ 

Special Tools - -^3- 

Sh^ Equipment , ^ . . .70* ; 

Fundamentals of Brake Systems ■ * .00 '/ ' ' 

Master Cylinder- 
, • Drum Brakes 

Disc Brakes ' 

Power Brakes ' ' ^ ' . 

Emergency Brak^ ^ 
Fundemientals of Suspension 
" Tijre Balancing , ' 

Front-End Alignment 
^Fundamentals of ELectiical Systems 
Battfery Servicing ' 
Starting System 
^fc, Charoing Systems ^ 
Lighfl^g Systems - - 
Funda™>tals ]of. Fuel jSy stems ■ 
Fuel pjj^ I 
^^ ''"^ ^ ' Fuel'lASis and^PiJters" 
Fuel Characteristic 
Autoi(iata.c Chokes 
^Fundamentals of '%tission ^ystem^- ^ ^ .\ ' .83 
' Servicing -Emission Systems * .17 . 

Test' Engine^' Condition* , , . . 53 . . " ^ 

'^Dl^stributor Repair ^ , \ ' . ^25 - ' ^ 

Adjustments and Repairs 



s 



Testing Engin^\Operation 
Fundamentals of^ 4;^Cycle Engines 
Engirie' Construction ' 



er|c . / \ . . .13,218 




Valve Train v .43 

Engine Block ^ > % -35 

Lubricating System^ .26 

pooling Systems * ^ ♦ , « 

Clutches . . > .73 

Fundamentals^ of Standard Transmission .80 

Standard Transmission .76 

Drive Shafts , * .53 

Reference Manuals ' . •76 

...Sarts Manual .47 

Cleaning Parts and Work Area ."00 

Oil Changing • * ' - ^ .61 

Lubrication ' ^ - ^ .41 

Tires • . •26- 

Minor Body Adjifstments * , .49 

Median Value i%: Mobility & Transportation ' .49 

Excavation Layout-Concrel^e. and Forms ' .00 

Floor and Wall Framing / .00 

Ceiling Framing .00 

Roof < ' ^ .00 

Machine Processes ^ ' -.22 

Exterior Wall Coverings cind Cornice • „ .00- 

Windows and Trim .00 

Interior Coverings 'L. .00 

Median Value for Carpentry .00- 

Pipe zmd Fittings Assembly ^ .00 

Pipe and Fittifigs ' .00 

Cold Water Supply ' , .00' 

Fixtures . ' .00 

Median .Value for Plumbing . , .00 

Refrigeration Systems ' ^ ' 4OO 
Evacuating, Chargingj/and^Leak Testing 

Refrigeration Systems .00 

Fundamentals of Refrigeration , and Controls » , .00 

.Median Value ^or Refrigeration/Coolirig .00 

Irons ' ' -24 

Roasters ' » . * ■ • .51 

Space Heaters . . , ' S •^•^ 

Water Heaters ' \ . . ' '^^ 

Electric Ranges 1 ^ * * .36 

Gas Ranges # * / . . ^ ' ^ ^ . ' * ' , * .35 

Mixers arid Blenders , ' ' •25 

Vacuum Cleaners and >Floor* Polishers - f * . . * .33 

Washing Machines * ' , . =^ -.56 
Clothes Dryers . " ^ 

'Dishwashers' ' * , , ' -30 



compactor ^ * .24 

Median Value for Appliance Service .32 



Crystal Detectors .16 
Regenerative Receivers, •00 
'Median Value for Radio & TV* Repair • • .08 



Median Value for All. Unit Tests ' - .21 ' 
. — , ~ : i ^ / 

As can be seen from Table 5, overall validity of cognitive tests was pulled 
down the poor resul^^s of Office "Education and Building Trades. In riost 
of the instances where the validity coefficient w^s' zeifo, all^^^tudents had 
demonstrated mastery on the perfonpande te^t. Therefore, it would be impos-!- 
sible for any cognitive test to discriminate among masters and non-masters. 
The f ailvire rate on these t^ests suggests that many cognitive tests are more * 
difficult than the per-fiormances they are meant to predict. Students mupt,^ 
in effect, over learn a particular ;bask in order to answer questions about it 




Whete this overlearning phenomenon did riot occur, result^ were very .gratify- 
ing. Marketing unit tests, for example, nQt^ftIy"^ha^^ median validity -of 
.86, but have consistently high coefficients as well. Only tWo tests yielded 
validity coefficients below .JBO, and seven had. perfect validity. >4obility & 
Transportation tests were also found to be qu4.te valid (median 0 = .59)f how- 
ever, there was much>0re variajjility.in this "area, (range of 0 yas .00 to 
1.00). •>-.-••. '/-^ 

Too few unit t^sts Were available for Lodging, Food Services, Plianbing, and 
Refrigferation/Cooling to allow for meaningful conclusion's. However, results 
from Lodging and Food Services are encouraging. Plumbing and Refrigeration/ 
Cooling 4emonstrate the overlearning phenomehon discussed previously. Efforts 
€o improve validity in" those- areas should focus on the difficulty/level ol^^ 
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test iteins, * ' 

SUMMATIVE IMPLICATIONS * 

/ ' * " * 

Mountain-Plains 'curriculum tests generally do that which they are supposed 

to do. The major task of all tests is to separate students into masters and 

non-masters. Unit tests typically do a better job of discriminati^ig than do- 

course tests . • The primary reason for this diff^r^nca~is-proximity to the 

learning process. " , r ^ 

Validity also tends to be more substantial ^ than test, reliability. While, only 
one- fourth* (24.9%) of all course test items proved to be acceptable in terms 
of reliability, nearly half (46.6%) of t;}ie same' items demonstrated' an accep- 
table level of content validity (Dpp) . In**raost respegts/ validity is the 
critical aspect of curriculum tests. That tests -measure their intended ob- 
jective arid axj^ consistent with other measures of tfie same objective (i.e., 
performance tasks) has been fairly well substantiated. The major departures » 
from this condition have been discussed and are due to a number of factors 
including retention (a time factor), instructional processes, item difficulty, 
and violations of distribution assumptions of the methods used. 

The 123 unit cognitive tests assessed in terms of their contingency relation- 
ships with performance tasks represent all major areas of Mountain-Plains 
-curriculum. Non-consideration 'bf a pcurticulzu: test was due either to small 
sample size or 'non-existence ofl a performance task* Results of contingency / 
^analyses indicate that, except' where there were discrepemcies -in difficulty/ 
levej^s (i.e. , ^Office Education and some ar^as of Building Trades), cognitive*, 
tests yield remarkably accurate estimates of students', chances of success^^ 
the corresponding performance tasks. Tftie implication o£ this finding is that 
tinit cognitive tests may now be used as diagnostic devices with greater assur- 
anCe that remediation dr advancemervt recommended on the basi^ of test scores 
will ^ beneficial to the student* ^ " * . 
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INTRODUCTION TO INSTRUCTIONAL/CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION REPORT SERIES 



Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation constitutes one aspect of the evaluative 'proce^ pf 
Mountain-Plains. Reports ih this series, toocther^ith reports from External and Affective 
evaluation series, wj|l provide a thfdrdugh'docihnentation of the processes and products 
of Mountain-Plains. Major subdivisions of the series include: 

1. User Tri6l Reports " • 

2. Descriptive Characteristics ' . , ' ,^ 

3. ^mmative At\alysis . 

4. Reliability and Validity^Studies' 

. 5. Student Evaluation of Staff and Curriculum 



Individual reports in each series are currently available from, or are in the process of being 
incorporated into, the ERIC retrieval system. By the conclusion of the NIE research cycle, 
Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation /f^ports will number about 40 or 50. Many reports 
span two or more ^feas. These include overall internal evaluation r§ports |[Ki reports on 
the effects of affeqtive variables qf^ cognitive performance. 



7' 



The reader of individual Mountain-flains documents should keep in mind that a report taker 
on full significance only in relation to its report series and the pverall research program, and 
that the reader typically finds frequent reference to earlier i:e|>orts. While each report is 
designed to hava independent value, such "series dependence" is an inescapable aspect 
of any systenjatic program research, and requires some indulgence on the part of the |;eader. 
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- ' INTRODUCTION 

> * y . . , " 

Much of the information presented in this vblume is a summary of findings of 

previous analyses, primarily from Volume I, but also from other NIE-contract- 

^ ed documents. The tone of this volume is more s'tl^ective than previdVs de- 
^ Bcri^tive reports/ its p^pose is tr^ent, in summative- fashion, a{l re- 

. search findings pertaining to cG^riculum components of Mouhtain-Plains. ■ Ob- 
jectives, processes, tests, student opinions, and student Vrformances are 
all included in various analysis. ^ ... 

The order of presentation is identical to that of. Volume I. Chapter i sum- 

marizes the o^ectives, test characteristics, and other evaluations of Fam- 
^ ily Core Curriculum. Chapter 2 covers Foundation Education. Chapter 3 deals 
• with Office Education and Marketing s Tourism. Chapter 4 is a summary of 

all evalua1;ions of Building Trades, and'.Chapter 5 focuses on Mobility S Trans 

portation. Chapter 6 summarizes all program evaluation* 

The format of Chapters I'and 2 is as follows: 

Summary of objectives /^nd *p^ocesses * t 

; Reliabiiifcy^-and validity of *tests . ^ > 

Student evaluations of curriculum and staff' • - 

Change analysis x . ' 

. Summat'ive implications^' • 

The format ot, Chapters 3-5 is as follows: m 

Sunpaty of objectives * " . ^ ~ 

^ Summary , of characteri-stics of entering students 
Reliability and validity of tests 

Student evaluations of curriculum and staff ' " 

Employer evaluation of exited students j , ^ * - ^ ^ 

f ^ ' • Change^ analysis ^ . ^' ' . ^ > 

' > ' <^ Summat^ve implications 

V. 

. , . * 

The primary differences b^t^een the first tWo chapters and the,.next three are 
^ in the analysis of student ch^^teristics'.and 'employer evaluations. ^ 
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OBJECTIVES AND PROCESSES 

Objectives of each curriculum area were detailed in Volxame I. Processes are 



def ihed* as those activities associated with specific curriculum objectives 



and whose purpose it is to enable"^ students to master those objectives. * Ob- 
jectives and processes are evaluated from the points of view of level of 
complexity, (as measured by .Bloom's cognitive taxonomy) , agreement between ol)- 
jective and process # and sequencing (i.e, , -determining wl^ther 03^^ not activ- 
ities progress from simple to complex) . ' - • ' * , 

, RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY TESTS ' ^ • . L ' 

Infcormation contained in this section is taken from Burich , (1976) . A brief 
•» 

4:ei-t^ratioh of the method of assessment is offered here, l^ut the reader is 
(directed to thfe earlier report for a more detailed description. The assess^ . 
ment of reliability of criterion referenced ,tests must rely oii decision points 
rather than score distributions. Bfecaui^se traditional reliability es.timates 
(e.g., KR-20,.KR-^1, coefficient alpha, r) rely on the latter, they had to be 

eliminated from consideration. Alt^iou^h recent developments in the theory of 

I - ^ 

criterion referenced tests (CRTs)- have made it possible to determine' reliabil- 
ity (cf . Swaminathan, Hambleton & Algiffa, 1974)', Mountain-Plains data did not 
fit the requirements of this reliability coefficient. An alternative was de- 
veloped which assesses the reliability of each item in terms of its ability , 

« 

to discriminate between masters and non-masters as defined by a predetermined 
cutoff score (decision point) . Tests are then evaluated in ^terms of total 
» number of reliabile items. ^ 

' - » 

I 

Validity is assessed in ftuch the same manner^. For, Jbho'se tests where cohcur- 
rent validity is possible, i.e., where there are both cognitive and peirformance 

tests for a single objective^ a phi coefficient is cpmputgd. Where no perfor- , 

*■ ' ' _ ' 

mance tests exist a difference measure, Dpp (Cox and VargafS, 1966) is usedj^ 



CHARACTERISTICS 6f ENTERING STUDENTS J . ' ^ . . - 

** ' . ' 

• *> » 

Voltime I chapters contained a section on sociodemographic .characteristics - 
of .students entering each curriculum area. In this volgpie, these character- ' 
istics/are combined with vocational descriptors^ Information taken from the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, Ohio Vocational Interest Survey; and the Min- 
nesota Importance Qu^tionnaire is used. These tKree instruments were fac- 

'■ » ^ ' 

toj: analyzed, and the resultant factors were used to develop profiles for-^ 
each student. Students were then grouped on the basis of profile similarity. 
The general method pf prof iae ^grouping was coi^putation of a generalized dis- > 
tance measure (D^) . ^ For a mor^ ^detailed description of the me-«iod, ^the reader, 
is directed *to Bunch, Conrad, Lewis, and Manley (1976) and Schoenfeldt ^(1970, 
1972) . ^ ' ^ . * 

* - 

^ix interpally homogeneoi^s male groups and nine 'female groups emerged from 
the analysis. The differences between, and among 7* these groups, as well as 



the fa|::tor3^,yield.ed by -the three insteuments', are described in Bunch et al 
(1976>. ^ 



. .5 

EMPLOYER EVALUATIONS 



This ^section deals with evaluations solicited from employers of ^exited M^n- 

*' * 

tain-Plains stud^ts^ The evaluation* forms used are extremely detailed and ' 
cover not only the quality of the student/employee's work but the relevance 
of skills acquired at Mountain-Plains. The-methodology of this activity is . 
described in detailffiy Myers (1976) and Pollack (1975c) . > ^ 

STUDENT EVALUAWONS ^ ^ /] 

^ As students comp^.ete or depart '(without completing) a p^ti(pxldLT' curriculum 
area, the^ are a^^ to evaluate the ' instructor an^ curricuium materials. # 

, - f / ^ 
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•..Evaluations ar^receiv^ in the form of two Likert type questionnaires of 20 - 
items (instructor) and 22 items (curriculum) . Each form has been previously 
analyzea.by the method of categorical judgement (Thurstone, 1927; Torgeson, 
1958) , Scale characteristics have b^een described by Pollack {1975 a, b) . 

Student. Evaluation of Curriculum Pom A (SEC-A) consists of 22* itlms which 
form two acales of ten iteml each (two items are not scaled) . ' Scaled mea- 
sures affective attitude toward curriculum" and is labelled Affect while Scale ' 
2 measures a numbfer of variables related to relevance, ease, clarijty, etc. 

"and is labelled Relevance. Student Evaluation of Staff Form'A (SES-A) is 
an instructor evaluation form.o^ -^^^ ^^.^^^^ °f ten items each. . 

Sc^le 1 measures student/instructor interactions and is labelled Rapport. Scale 

•2 is a measure of instructor competencies ^nd is labelled Competence. 

Each scale is extremely hbmo^eneous (coefficient alphas are typically in the 
low to mid .90's) . scale scores range from 10 to 60 with" lower scores indi- 
cating more favorable impressions. A cutoff of 30 has been set as the line 
of demarcation -between favorable and unfavorable. In o^der to determine if ' " 
an instructor is favorably" perceived, scale score means are adjusted by the* ^' 
standard lefrpr- of measurement (SEM) to determine a score ra^ige. If a set of^ 
evaluations, extended in..this fashion, contains the vftlue^SO within its range, ^ 
#ie instructor or curricfuljim area can not; be judged t6 be perceived ^favorably 
by sti^cjents. v. * ' vJ.. 



CHAPTER 1 
FAMILY CORE CURRICULUM* ' 

Family C9re Curriculxam is composed of Health Education (CA 51), Consiimer Ed- 
vacation (CA 61) , Home^anagemerft (Ca 63) , and Parent Involvement (CA 66) . 
These four curriculum areas, togetiier form a d^re of family oriented instruc- 
tion, a unique element of Mounfcain-Plains. All Mountain-Plains students are 
required to enrpll in Family toife Curriculum before proceeding to occupation- 
al preparation. The fpur curriculum areas have a combined total of nine 
courses, 29 units, and 96'learping activity packages (LAPs) • 

6 

OBJECTIVES AND PROCESSES ^ 

Some of the LAPs in Family Core Curriculxim contain more than one pbjectiye? 
'the 96 LAPs have a total of 107 objectives/ Each of these objectives has 
l^^eiT evaluated in terms of level o£ activity requited. Code numbers from 
Bloom's Taxonomy (Cognitive Domain) were applied. A complete list of LAP , 
objectives and Bloom code numbers is contained in Volume I Chapter 1 (Appen- 
dix A-1) . 

The six -levels of the Bloom code are Knowledge (1.00)% Comprehension' {2.00), 

Application (3.00), Analysis (4.00), Synthesis (5.00), and Evaluation C6.00). 

Of the 107 Family Core Curriculum LAP objectives, only seven (6.5%)^ were above 

the Knowledge level. All seven of these objectives were found in Health Edu- 

cation (Curriculum Area 51).' At the unit level, seven out of- 35 objectives 

(20%) were above Level 1 (Knowledge). One objective was classified *at Level 

6. .Objective 61.01.02.00 may be classj^-i-ed-^as 6.20 (evaluation by external 

criteria) and is stated: ^ ' 

To be able £6 evaluate your family's needs, preferences, and capa- 
. billties versus the available housi^ng options in order to choose 
the best housing alternative foi^ you. 



•*'*>• * 
If 

• ' . <■ . . • . • 

^ \ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • • ■ 

* * » . * , *. * 

However^ the -unit learning processes are generally on ^a*. much lower levjel. A 

_ great deal of attention is given to housing, vocabulary and factual informa- 

tion, but very little is devoted to evaluation of needs and options. Mater-.. 

» ' ' •». 

^ ials for this unit^^onsist of a' tap^s recording and three instructor-vrittfen 

LAPS,. Some very useful decision-oriented material is presented in the lAPs, ' 

but this information is not reflected on an evaluative level on^the'LAP' or 

unit tests. For example, the stude'iit is shown through a pro and con type 

presentation the advantages and disadvantages of renting and buying, apeirt:- 

' ment vs. mobiie home, vs. condominivmi, etc. Given these tools, ^a family should 

be able to make a decision about housing. The test items do not press, f or: ^ L 

such a decision, nor is it apparent that such a decision, even in simulation, 

is required for the student to complete the unit. The following is typical 

of -t4st items for the unit: . V - * 

'WhicH of the following is true of home ownership? - ' - 

a. it is much. less an expense- than an iavestment. 

b. iit is usually cheap as renting. , * o 

c. it is always a good investment., - ' ^ ^ 

d. it Has many "hidden" costs. * * ^ 

The correct answer is d. ' • » 

<rhis par ticulflr unit was singled out because it at least purported to pursue 
a higher level objective. Its failure to follow through ''reflects less the ^ * 
design of the unit than the focus of Family Core Curriculum in general. In 
nearly all other cases, with the occasional exception of Health, Education, 
the objectives and concomitant processes are very low level. Yet the focus 
-^of Family Core Curriculum is described as "(to) provide students with the- . 
home cuid personal "life skills'' they need for successful employment." (Wall, 
i975). The discrepancy between sta^^ global objectives and subordinate ob-. ' 
jectives emd processes carries.,through to test reliability and validity, stu- 
'djsnt evaluations, and .change data. - ^ . . ' ' 



T^ST, RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

Reliability results^ . A criterion level of •30'^as ^et for"0. Table 1.1 is 
a summary of amFainily 'Gore Curriculum course and unit tests in terms of 
niamber^ of acceptcJ^le items. ' * . < 

• « ' • - * 

Table 1.1 ' . . ^' . 

a. Course Test Reliability „ 



. " Course Name 


^ Items with 0-.3O 


0 


.N 


% 


Total Items 


.Introduction to Health Education . 


5 


10.0 


50 ♦ 


Family. Health 


64 . 


80.0 


80 


Consumer Education 


3 


3.5 


85 . 


Home Management 


50 


62.5 


80 


Interaction with Children 


, 12 


60.0 


, .20 


Infant and Toddler 


10 


25.0 


40 


Pre-School Child 


17 


37.8 


45 


Middle-Age Child 


1 


2.2 


45 


Adolescence * 


10 


50.0 


20 


TOTAL - 


172 


37.0 


- 465 



b. Unit 'fast Reliability 



Health Information , , ' 


5- 


59.0 


10 


First Aid " . - • 


2 


> 5.0 


40 


Major Health- Problems 




25.7 


3^ 


Home Care of the 111 * ' ✓ 


3 


12.0 


25 


Family Life Education ' 


6 


' 40.0 


15 


Dental Hygiene "\ ■ , 


5 


50.0 


10 


Managing Your Money 


6 


60.0 


10 


A Place to Live • ^ - , 


9 


60.0 


is' 


Car Buying 


10 ' 


66.7 


o 15 


Shopping with .Credit , » 


9 


90.0 


' 10 " 


. Consumer Awareness 


li 


80.0 


15 


.In^rances - . I 


12 


60.0 


20 


.Understanding Nutrition' 
Nutrition and Your Health 


7 


70.0 


10 ■ 


'9 


■"eo.'o 


:i5 


Grooming and Impression^ " " . 


10' 


50.0 


20 


Clothing and Dress 


10» 


66.7. 1 


15 


Home Care and Utilization 


7 


46.7 


X5 


Self-rlmage '. 


7 


46.7 


15 


Self-control ' • 


, 9 


90.0 


10 


Growth ahd Develppment (Infant^' 


. 6 . 


■ 60.0 


10 


Care .of-4ije Infant and Toddler 
Developing, the Baby'^s Potential. 


' 8 


53.3 ^ 


' 15. 


12 ■ 


80.0 


■ 15 


child Growth and .Development 


■7 ' ' 


70.0 


10 


The»Cl^.ld's Potential ' • 


7 


23.3 


• 30 - 



Handling Behavior' 


8 


) §0-0 ' 


10 


Middle Childhood 


12 V 


/ 48*0 


* 25 


Later Childho,od 


5 


25,0 • 


20 


Growth apd Development' (Adolescence) 


9" 


. 60.0 


15 


Developmental' Tasks and Adult Guidance 


5 


50.0 


10 


TOTAL { 


226 




480, 



Only 37%* of all'Family Core Curriculum course test items demonstrated an 
acceptable level of reliability. *Wh±le'^tl>4s is^ unacceptable level, it <^ 
is liigher than the percentage for all Mountain-Plains cQUrse tests . (24.9%) . 
.Unit' test items fared slightly better; 47.1% had 0 values of .30 or great^er^. 
Only one cpurse test. Family Health may be considered" as having a sufficient 
number of discriminating items (80%). Five unit tests contain 80% or^more 
reliable items^ These are Shopping with Credit (90%) , Consumer Awareness , 
(80%), Self -Control (90%), Developing the Baby's Potential (80%), and Han- 
dling BehfLvior (80%). All other cours^ and unit tes1:s require major revi- 
sions before th^y may be * considered as capable of discriminating between 
masters and non-masters. . ' * 

, Validity results . Inasmuch as there^are -no performance activities 'in Family 

i 

Core- Curriculum, all validity estimates are at the item lev^l and expressed 

* ^ ' * . " * 

in terms of pretest post test differences. A minimum, difference of 30% was 

set as a criterion level for validity assessed' in this manner, ^able 1.2 con-^ 

tains a summary of coursfe and unit validity.^ 

Tabled. 2 * * , * ' \\ 

„ ' a. ^Course Test Validity 



\ 





Items with Dpp-30% 




Course Name 


■ N 


% 


Total Items , 


%itroduction«to Health Education 


• 12 


24.0 ' 


50 


Fzunily Health - 


'4 i 


.5.0 


80 . 


Consumer Education 


17 


20.0 ■ 


85 


Home Management i ^ . 


..•4 


5,0 


.80' , 


Interaction with Children * 


• 0 - 




20 



235 



Infant and Toddler 
Pre-School Child 
Middle-Age Child- . 
Adolescence 

TOTAL ^ 



b. 



Health Information 
First ^id 

Major Health Problems 
Home Care of the 111 
^Family Life Education' 
Dental Hygiene 
•Managing Your Money 
A Place to* Live 
Ca'i:^ Buying 

Shopping with Caredit - - 
Consumer Awareness 
Insurances 

Understanding Nu^ition^ 
Nutrition and Ybur Healtji 
Grooming and^ Impressions ' 
Clothing and Dress 
Home Care and Utilization 
Self -Image 
Self -Control 

Growth and De^?^e2♦opment" Mhfant) 
» Care of the Infant and Toddler 
Developing the Baby's Potential 
Child Growth and Development 
The Child's Potential 
Handling Behavior » 
Middle Childhood ' ^ 
Lat^r Childhood - 

Growth and Development (Adolscence) 
Developmental Tasks and Adult Guidance 
TOTAL . ^ ^ • 



Because unit pretests are. not r^tinely administered, pretest post test dif- 
''ferences were obtained directly from the appro^iate course tests, hence, the 

identical total figures. ||e extremely low percentages afBd generally low Dpp 

values sSce more a product' of high pretest scores than low post test scores. 
, ,The mean pretest score for all Family Cor^ Cuf riettlum was 61 ,2%. .Mean posti^*" 

test score waa 65.6%. JThis ds a net of Dpp^ of 4.4%. Some areas of Family . 

Core actually posted* net losses; the^Home Management course teat, for .example. 









* 










3 ■ 


7 5 






3 


6 7 




HO ' 


2 






HO 


0 


0.0 




20 


45 


9.7 




465 

• 










lidity 




• 




0 


0 0 






12 






AO 
HK) 


1 ^ 








3 








0 






J.D 


0 








0 






1 0 


5' 






1.0 


3 






xo 


2 


20 0 






3 


70 0 


* 


xo 


4 


20 0 




00 


1 


5 n 




^ 00 


* 0 * 


0.0 




1 ^ 


"1 


6 7 




J.^ 


.0 


0 n 






.2 








0 


0 0 






' 0 


0 0 




c 
0 


2 


00 n 




IX) 


1 


6 7 






0 


f 0 0 * 




J. ^ 


1 






( 


2 


6 7 






b 


0 0 




0 


2 


8.0 




* 25 


0 


0 n 


I 




0 


0 0 






^ 0 


0 0' 




0 


45 


' 9.7 




,465 
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had- a mean pretest item probability of 58.8% (i.e., 58\8% change of an- 
swering any given' item correctly) . The mean pogt test item probability 
was 42,^7%, a/net Dpp of -16.1%. 

^ • 

The overallvalue of. 9.7%'g^ves Family Core Curriculum the lowfeit percent- 
age of valid items lof all prograip>'areas. Since these same items are gferi- 
erally more reliable than thoie of most program- areas, the poor validity 
observed can not be attributed 'entirely to the items themsel'ves. ' An alter- 
^native explanation would be that students learned very- litpe in the area. ,' 

. • _ " • "O , • ♦ " 

STUDENT EVALUATION 6^ STAFF AND CURRI^rULUM , . • 

Curriculum A totai^f 1,751 evaauations were received for the fgur Family 
Core oirriculum areas, 429 for Health Education, 446 , for" Consumer Education, 

■} - of'* 0 ' 

'447 for Home -Management, and 429 for Parent Involvement. The over means 
"were 18.2 for Scale 1 (standard deviation = 8,2) and 18To fox; Scale 2- (stan- 
dard deviation ,= 7:8). Given the -extreme'ly large sampld" sizes, standard ^ 
errors, of measurement wege T):2 for both scales; thus the' score range for 
Scale 1 was 17.8-18.6 and 17. 6-18. 4 'for Scale 2. ° 

^ • » . ''■• 

.Individual curriculum area evaluations ranged from 15.4 to 20.3*for Scale 

• » - " J. I 

and from 15.5 to 19.3 for Scale 2. Significant differences were found amon^' 

' i .'\ , . 

currxculum areas on both scales. F values (with 3 and 1,747 degrees o5 free- 
dom) were 27.8 (p <^l) arjd 20.8 (p <'.Oir for A*ffect'and«Releviice, respec- 
tively. Table 1.3 contains the ineans and standard deviations of all four ' 
(H^riculm areas on both scales. ' " ' ' . 



^ Table,.1.3 ' 

Summary of Curriculum Evaluations of^ 
* Family Core Curriculum 

' " ^' Scale 1 - Scale 2 

. Megin sJD. ' Mean S.D. 

Health iiaucat ion 15,4 5.8 15.5 5.6 

Consumer Education ^ 20.3,-^' .9.2 ' 19.3 8.7 

Home Management - 18.8 .7.8 18; 3 7.4 

Parent Involvement 18.3 9.0' 17.8 8.4 

:A11 Areas 18*2^ 8-2 18^0 7.8 



Analyses of variance were followed by Newman-Keuls post hoc tests of sig- 
nificance of pairwise differences. On Scale 1, there was no significant 
difference between th? scores of Home Management, and Parent Involvement. 
All other differences were significant. For Scale 2, Health Education Was 
perceived by students as superior to each of the other three currTculum- 
areas. No other pairwise differences were significant. 

Instructors . Seven instructors received a total of 989 evaluations. 
Scale score means were 18.8 (S.D. = 11.1) fpr^Rapport and 18.5 for Compe- 



tence (S.D. = 11.4). Allowing for measurement^rror, score ranges (95% 
confidence intervals) were -18.1-19. 5 for Scale "l ^^nd from 17.7-19.2 for 
Scale 2- For both scale§j, score r^ges were below 30; indeed^ both scales 
• had rauages not exceeding ^20. This is an .indication of generally very fa- 
vorable impressions of instructors' in -Family Core Curriculum 

One instructor had a score range exceeding 30 on the Rapport scale ,^ and 
.there were significant differences among instructors on both scales. F 
values^ (with 6 and 982 degrees of freedom) were ,37.5 fpr Scale 1 (pc .01) 
and 88.7 for Scale 2 (p<.01). Subsequent Newman-Keuls tests revealed that 
with respect to both scales, two instructori^ were consistently perceived 
as inferior to the other five instructors. One instructor was consistently 
perceived by students as superior to the other six instructors on both 



Rappdrt and Competence • ' . - , . - 

Student evaluation s\irttmary > According to the- opinions of a very large n\iin- 

her of students, instructors in Famil^ Core Curriculum have done a v^ry good 

: ^ ^ ' ' - ^ * , • 

job. With, the exception of' one instructor (who received only XI evaluations 

resulting in a standard error of measuranent of 3.6),. all staff wer^ consid- 

ered as able to work well with students in individualized instruction. All 

instructors were favorably perceived by students ^with respect to competence. 

Curriculum materials and procedures were, likev^^se favorably viewed by stu- ' 

dents., 'h - - . > 

CHANGE ANALYSIS ^ • ' 

As pointed out in a previous section. Family Core* Curriculum tests were 
largely insensitive to changes resulting from instruction. Therefore it is 
difficult and perhaps futile to disc\iss change for this area at anv^leilgth. 
The question o^ whether culpability rests "^with 'tests or instruction remains 
moot at this point. Informal assessments o'fHFamily, Core Curriculvim/ parti- ^ 
cularly iP^rerit Ir\volvement, .are available, however. Students generally show 
little' attitude change* with respect, to child rearing (as measured by the 
Child Raising Opinion Questionnaire, or CROQ^) . Follow-up studies of exited 
Mountain-Plains students indicate that some significant changes are^^e^fected 
in living conditions and/6r life styles which may be related to one or iriore 
of the Family Core Curriculum areas. ^It is not possible at this time, how-, 
ever,, to separate the effects of j|ealth Eiducation, Home M5magement,%te. fronN^ 
the effects of increased' inconje and employment stability.^ » . , 



^. Pollack, A reliability^ssessment of the ♦♦Child Raising Opinion Ques^ 
tionnaire" Form E-1; EDP #14. ^(a.as^gow, MT: Mountain-Plains Press, 1975. 

'^p.D. Myers, Plac^nt report No. 8: Mpuritain-Plains placement covering 
the mori€li^of November - April. Glasgow-, MT: Mountain-Plains'" Press, 1976. 

• " 1— • r . 12 ^: ; '-^ 



SUMMATlVE IMPLICATIONS ^ / ' 

It^ is necessary to point out^here that many of the suiranativ^ implications for 
Family Core Curriculum have 'been preempted by acknowledgement of ..previous 
formative diiplications. The 'relative triviality of many area obfectives was 
•recognized, and a major restructuring of Family Core is currently under way. 
Emphasis has been shifted from low level cognitive to affective- objectives. 
Specific weaknesses 4n currently existing tests have been detected, and re- 



vised forms are being developed pending area reorganization. 



Family Core Curitculxmv is relatively cheap. Costs compv^ted in Volume I totalled 
$111.51 per completer. Completion is high; over 95% of all students meet all 
requirements or nominally master al3^ objectives of each of ^the four curriculum 
^ areas. Yet, there is reasonable doubt, based on the existence of low level 
curriculum objectives .and lack^pf evid4nce of bekavipr^ dhange (which may, of ' 
course^ be largely attributable to poor quality test items) *about the effeo- 
tiveness of Fardly Coife Curri&ulum.-^ 

.Stude^ evaluations of 'cufriculum arS staff can nbt^ be disregarded, and they 

reptek^ni a-Ve!ry different feersfj^qtive. The apparent -discrepancy between poor i 

^ « ^ . * , . 

quality curriculum objectiyes and tests and very favorable student ratings ofv 

. * : » « ' " * o ' > 

* ^ ^ s * : ' . • 

curriculum may be resolved by taking notice of the extremely favorable evalua- 

* .t* ^ ; . • \ ^ 

tion of instructors. It i^ quite possible, and indeed likely, that the in- 

structjional staff of family One Curriculum are aware of gaps and supplement 

these weak areas with .personal knowledge. Because Family Core is the first 

program area encountered by §tud,ents (who "are likely to be*more experienced 

in evaluating people than instructional *materialiD , "impressions of it are 

' ' ' * ^ '\ ' 

likely to be based on the skills of tjie staff.' 

« * . *- 
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The primary difficulty in haying staff consistently make up for faulty cur-, 
riculum lies in the fact that all measures of^^ogress are geared to the, 



poor curriculum. ,While students niay benefit greatly from stfch experiences, 
the benefits are not reflected by the tests. Family Core Curriculum may be 
labelled a success but not in a fomjal sense. It is^^interesting to note • 
that many curriculum objectives represent only superficial learning and that 
there is little real^ evidence of mastery of these objectives which may not 
be worth mastering. The assumption 'of responsibility for this area by* Stu- 
dent Services Division (Counseling, Care^ Guidance, Ccanmunity Developmeitt) 
represents a logical and promising shift away from a purely cog|titive ap- 
proach to ^ such l^irgely non-cognitive aspects of life ds child rearing, family 
planning, and choosing a place to live." ^ ' 



- - -B' 
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CHAPTER 2 

. ' FOUNDATION EDUCATION 

Foundation '"Education consists of .the curriculum areas Math«natics Skills 

(CA 11) and Communication Skill*=? \CS 15) . All Mountain-Plains students 

are* administered the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) upon prograih 

entry and subsequently assigned to a specific level of each curriculum 

area* according to scores on the CJEBS as well as declared occupational ob-r 

jectives. Students exit ^undation Education on completion of job title 
prerequisites. for other educational goals (e.g. college entrance, GED test). 

^ ^ , -it 

The'P^oundation Education area consists of ^ the two curriculum areas just 

described/ 14 courses, 82 units, and 331 LAPs. - 
OBJECTIVES AIJP PROCESSES 

Many LA^ "have more than one objective. Volume I Chapter. 2 identified 108 
such LAP' objectives (all for Commuqication Skills) an<^ described them in ^ 
terms of leveli^ in thS* Bloom taxonomy.^ Of this number, 80 (74%) are' 
Level l.OoW There sire twelve Level 2.00 objectives, six, Lev^l 3.00, nine 
Level 4.00, and one Level 5.00.^ There were no Level 6.00 objectives. Mathe 
matics skills LAP objectives were no£'described due to the fact that they , 
are fully docvimented elsewhere^ ^ 

The dispersion of unit objectives among the^six behavior levels of Blodm*s 
cognitive taxonomy parallelled that' of LAP objectives. Mathematics Skills 
had 31 Level 1.00 objectives out of 40 (7^^'5%)^, 2 Level 2.00, 6 Level 3.00, 

.,?iBloom's cognitive taxonomy: 00 =^Knowledge; .2.00 ^Comprehension; 
2.66 = Application; 4.00 -.Analyses; 5.00 =teynthesis; 6.00 \ Evaluation. 
* : i . . ^ 

^Individualized Learning for Adults , Philadelphia: Research 'for Bet- 
ter Schools^ 1972. ' - , 
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and 1 Level 4«00« There were no Level 5.00 or 6.00 objectives for' either 
GA 11 or ^ 15. Ccoinmunication Skills had 42 Level 1.^0 objectives out "of , 
59 (71.;2%), 12 Level 2.00 objectives, 2 Level 3.00, and 3 Level 4.00. 
Nearly three-fourths of all Found? uion Education objectives were.Lev^l 1.00 
(73 out i3tf 99, or 73.7%) ♦ ' However, the typical pattern of presentation in |A 
both curriculum areas is to start with simple objectives (Levels 1.00 and 
2.00) and end with more complex objectives (Levels 3.00 and 4.00). The 
number of Level 1.00 objectives in Mathematics Skills, for example, declines 
steadily from 100% in Course 01 to 71% in Course 04. - It may be concluded. 



thererrore, that the objectives and associated processes follow an orderly^ 
progression to take the student from an entry level of limited mathematical 
and verbal sophistication to an exit level at which he or she possesses 
- quite complex skills. \^ . ' • 



RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 
. Reliability results . A criterion Ifevel .30 was^set for 0.,,^ Table 2.1 . 
is a summary of all Foundation Education course and unit tests in *terms of 
number of acceptable items. Only Communication Skills tests wer^ consid- 
ered (see footnote 2) 

' * * ^ ' T^le 2.1 ^ , , , 

a. Communication Skills Course Test, Reliability 



Course Name 



Xevel E 
• Level F 
Level G 
Level I 
Level K 

TOTAL 







Items with-0 


-.30 










N 


% 


Total Items 




> 




19 


7.6.0^ 


25. ' 








- * 31 


62.0 


50 








13. 


37.1 


35 








0 


0.0 


50 ■ 








12 . 


21.8 - 


55 , 






ft 


' 75 


34.9 


215 •• . 

















b. Comntunlcaticn Skills Unit Test Reliability \ 





Items with 0 -.30 




Unit Name 


N 


% 


• Total Items 


Root Words 

Recognition and Formation of • 
Plural Words " 


0 


, o/o 


10 








o' 


0.0 




Basic Reading Structures 


r 6 


30.0 


20 " 


» Complete Sentences 


6 


60.0 - 


10 ■ 


Alphabetizing 


5 


- 50.0 


?.b 


Word Meanings 


5 


50.0 


7.C 


Main Idea andVecall- 


3 


, ?0.0 


15 


Recognition and Formati9n of 








^TPrefixes and Suffixes 


6 


40.0 


15 


Wfio, What, Where, and Why 


0 


0.0 


20 


Capitalization 


5^ 




10 


The Apostrophe ^ 


sl 


50.0 


10 


Syllabication and Context Clues 


4 


26.7 


15 


Preparation for. Technical Reading 


4 


2e.T 


15 


Subject-Verb Agreement 


5 


50.0 


• 10^ 


Noun Plurals and Guid€ Words 


4 


40. .0 


••• 10 


Placing Words 


8 


53.3 


is'-^ 


Dewey Decimal System/Card System 


8 


80.0 


10 


Possessivesr Contractions, and 








Plural Npuns ** 


5 


ft 

33.3 


15 


Prefdbtes and Suffixes 


8 


8Q.0 


10' 


Hae Eight Paxts of Speech 




26.7 


15 


Verb Poms 


9 


90.0 


10' 


Prefixes and Suffixes 


9 


90.0 


• ^ io ^ 


Tenninal Punctuation 




^0.0 


10 


Modifiers 


0- 


0.0 


' 10 


Pronouns and Prepositions <^ 


8 


80t0 


• 10 ' 


Sentence Structure ' ^ 


4 


^.7 


15 


Paragraphs into Compositions 


8 


80.0 


10 


TOTAL 


133 


40^3 


330 



As in the case of Family Core Curriculum tests r Fpundation Education unit 
•* tests fared slightly better than course tests; 34,9% of all course test ' 
items demonstrated an acceptable level of reliability r and 40.-3% of unit 
test items were found 1;o be'reliable by the method used. If the unit te$ts 



viblating distribution assumptions (i.e., those with all masters and no non- 
masters) are excluded from consideration, the total number of items becomes 
^0, and the reliable itemsj^ constitute 47i5% of ^his number. No distribution 
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assumptions were violated on course tests. Five of th6 22 non-viol^ing 
tests may^be regarded a-s requiring no fvirther development. These are^^e 
tests with 80% or more reliable items. .All other unit and course tests 
require major revisions before they can be considered as capable of dis- 



criminating between master^ and non-masters. 



Validity results' .^ Because there are no performance tests in Foundation 
Education, all validity estimates are at the. item level and expressed In 
terms of pretest .post test differences. >.A minimum difference, of 30% was 
setr.^i|(H|^ criterion level for validity .assessed in this fashion. Table 2.2 
is a summary of course test validity. 



Tal^e 2.2 

Foundation Educatj.on Course Test Validity 

-« * A 

Items with Dpp-30% 



Course Name 

Level E 
Level F , 
« Level G 
Level I 
^Level K 

TOTAL 




n 


% 


Total Items 


18 


72.0 


25 ■ 


"39 


78.0 


50 


25 


71.4 


35 


33 . 


66.0. 


50 


17 


, 30.9 


55 


.132 


61.4 


215 



svels H and J hc^d too few usable tes\s to be included in analysis. "^^^^^^ 
total figure of 61.4% valid items *is one of the highest of all program areas. 
Although oT/erall validity fell somewhat short of the desired 80%, orily minor 
, adjustments are^ expected with allT'courses except L^vel K.. The values given 
in Table 2.2 indicate that 61.4% of all items in Foundation Education are - 
extremely sensitive to the instructional objectives of the area. ^ 
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STUDEftiT EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM STAFF 

CurricuXuin, A total of 75 evaluations wejje received for Foundation fiduca- 
tion, 35 for Mathematics Skills, and 40 for Communication Skills* Evalua- 
tions' reflect a' generally very favorable student opinion of the curriculum. 
Means and standard deviations 'are included" in Table 2.3. 



Table 2.3 

Summary -of Student Evaluations of Cxirriculum' 
* 'for Foundation^Education 

• ^ ' • ' \ Scale 1 ■ Scale 2 

V ' > Mean * S.D. Mean S.D. 

Mathematics Skills 19.8 * -8.3 18.9 "7.9 

Communicatipn Skills 22.4 llr7 • 20.4. 9.4 

AH -Foundation Education 21.2^ 10.2 19.7 8^7 



1 



No significant differences were detected between the two curriculum areas^ 
on either scale. Althbugh standard errors. of measurement* were rather lar^ 
(ranging from 1.3 to 1.8), no scale score range exceeded 30 for either cur-' 
riculum area^. It may be concluded that students* were very favorably im-* , 
pressed by the Foundation Education Curriculum i , . 

Instructors. Evaluations of five instiructors (three Mathematics Skills and" 
two Communicatiorr^Skills) were received £pom 110 studenta.' Scale 1 (Rapport) 
score means ranged from- 17. 6 (most favorable) to 26.6 (least favorable)..i 
Scale 2 (Competence) score means ranged from 19.4 to 3'0-.0. As pointed ou^ 
previously, 30.0 was the criterion level, below Which instiructors wer.e re- 
ga?:ded as dbijig a good-job^^d abctVe which jperformance was judged as ppqj;^ 

For the purpose oi-aha lysis and comparison, one instructor was not considered 
due to the small number of^evaluations received and subsequently, large stan<3- 
ard errots \o£ measurements Of the remaining four ins true tors, < hone had 
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score ranges extending above '.30 on the Rapport scale, and both Cpmmunication 
Skills instructors scored above the cutoff on the' Competences^^ale . 3 it may. • 
be coaciuded, therefore , 'that Foundation Education instructors are perceived 
by students as skilled in instructor-student Relationships, but that' only 
Mathematics skills instructors are uniformly-regarded as competent. • 

CHANGE ANALYSIS . ^ . • . , -^m^ 

As pointed out in Volume all 29 students completing preparation, for the 
General Educational Development (GED) test subsequently passed "the examina- 
tion (at a nearby testing location) and were awarded -GED certificates. This 
figure represents a stable rate of over 99% success on the GED exam over 
the past two years. 

Gains were also noted on the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) in both 
computational and verbal skills. A mean gain df 2.4 years was notfed for 
mathematics achievement and a mean gain of 1.2 years was noted^ for communica- 
tion skills. Allowing for measurement error, feliably interpretjOale" gains 
of 2.1 years for mathematics and 1.0, years for verbal skills are derived. ' 
Time spent in Foundation Education averages 99j5 hours in Mathematics skills 
and -49.2 hours in Coitrounication Skills. Thus, gains are being' posted in both 

? . ' 

areas at ^he «ate of .02 years per instructional hour. If linearly plotted 
(which is not very likely to be appropriate due to the asymptotic natuW 
•of^learntng curves in these two areas), a. net gain of 12 years is' projected 
for students spending. 600 hours in eaqh Curriculum area". While this may be 
a bit farfetched, some students recorded gains as high as six or seven years. 

3score ranges are computed by extendi;jg l.'96 SEM on each side of the 
mean. Thus, for example, an instructor with a 'jnean /af 20.0 and SEM of 2.0 
would have a range of 20 + 3.92 or a range extending from i6,08 to 23.9^.' 
The value 1.96 was chosen to ylflld rnnqeH'that could be interpreted with 
95% accuracy. . . * - " • 
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The distribution of CTBS* stores, follows . a classic mastery learning pattern. 
Post test means are hi^gher and standard deviations are smaller than for pre- . I 
tests. In other wordiS, individuals initially Widely dispersed about a rela- 
tively low point on a continuum en^^. up tightly grouped around a higher point 

5r ■ '■ ^ s / 

tm the continuum. The concept of aptitude being a 'function of time reqiAred 
to master a constant curriculum is Veil illustrated by ^thematics Education. 

The correlation between CTBS pretest scores and time spent in curriculxan^ is 

^ / 
-.84? the lower the score, the longer in the area. Pretest scores in 90th 

"... ^ 

areas also reflect a ceiling effect. Pearson correlations for pretesjc CTBS 
scores vs. CTBS gain^ are -.70 for math and :-.55 for verbal skills. / There is 

■ c ' ' ■' ■ / ■ 

an €ibsolute ceiling of 16 on the test and a practical ceiling of approximately 
13.5 imposed by the Foundation Education curriculm s^nce no job ^itle re- 
quires a higher level of verbal- or quantitative functioning. 

SUMMATIVE IMPLICATIONS - 

Curriculum objectives of Foundation Education are sound and sequential. 
Tests generally reflect these objectives in a reliable and valid fashion. " 
Costs are very low for the results achieved (e.g..j $267.66 for two years Of 
math achievement or $154.00 for one year of verbal achievement). Studentfi 

• • • • 7 

favorably perceive curriculum and cure generally convinced that instructors 
are competent. ■ * 

Regarding this^las€ point, it is somewhat' startling to find that o:^ the two 
instiructors in Communication Skills evaluated by students, only oi^e^was 
actually classified as an instructor. The other'^was an"^ instructional aide. 
The function of the instructor *is to facilitate learning (through revieWr 
reinforcement, predcYiption, etc.) while the role of the aide is to provide- 
^ clerical^ support.* ^ile bbth individuals received mean ratings below the 



cutoff point, both had enough unfavorable ratings' to push their ;peliably 
interpretable score ranges over the mark, ther^y casting some, doubt on 
their competence i 

A closer investigation revealed that all GED instruction (in verbal skills) 

♦ 

was performed by the instructional aide» Analysis of free-respon^se' comments 
on'SES-A revealed that many of the instructional responsibilities assumed 
by the aide were assumed by default. .It was apparent that the instructor 
wds generally unavailable. v 

While soitie irregularities in the instructional , process have be,en detected, ». 
the larger issue of airea performance yields a' very positive response. It 
is unlikely that the cost effectiveness of Foundation Education, simply in 
terms of CTBS gains, could be repeated elsewhere with methods and materials 
different from those used by Mountain-^-Plains. The value of the curri<ailum 
is well stated in the fact that* students are able to use it, relatively 
unassisted, and make significant gains in a short period of time. 



CHAPTEFf 3 - * = . ^ 

OFFICE EDUCATION AND MARKETING TOURISM ^ 

Office Education and the three curriculxim areas making up Marketing ^ Tourism ^ 
(Lodging, Pood Service?, and McH:keT:ing) are the focus of this portion of Volume 
II. The objectives and accompanying processes are viewed along with student" 
characteristics, test quality, employer evaluations, changes, and student , 
evaluations of staff and curriculum in a summative fashion.* * * - 

OBJECTIVES AND PROCESSES • • ' ^ - 

« * • 

« 

The 75 objectives of Office Education are predominately Application (Level 
3>; 43 are at this level. The remainder of the objectives in Office Education 
,are Knowledge (Level 1) and Synthesis ,(Level 5) . Level 1 accounts for 29 ob- 
jectives and Vievel 5 accounts for three. 

- ■ 0 

While the emphasis in Office Education is on skill application. Marketing & 
Tourism emphasizes knowledge acquisition. Marketing is the*' only* one of the 
foxar. curriculum areas with any Evaluation (Level 6) objectives. The process, 
is typically one of knowledge acquisition to skill appliqation in Office Edu- 
cation -^'and almost purely^knowledge level in Marketing & Tpurism.. The areas 
of Office Eilucation. and Marketing euce viewed as having a fairly sound training 

process in light of the job titles of fer'ed and 'ultimate goals of those job 

I ■ • 

titles. Lodging and Food' Service,- on the^other hand, could use more skill 
application. This evaluation is based on the fact that job title descriptions 
in these areas imply that completers will be placed iix £>osition3 requiring 
more than the curriculum apparently prepares them for. -Portions pf the Food 
Services curriculum are currently undergoing a revision toward greater skill 
•appliM^Lo^and synthesis of concepts. Lodging objectives tend to reflect a' 
lower level of activity than actually takes place. 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

• * 

irly half^of all students, who entered Mountain-Plains during the period of 
stabilisation elected career-fields in either Office Education or Marketing St 
Tourism. Office Education alone accounted for 106 out of 361 , students. Char- 
acteristics of these ^udents, therefore, should generally reflect the attri- 
butes of Mountain-Plains students in general. Some exceptions are worth noting. 

Food "Service students tend to be somewhat older and less verbally orifented , " 
V ^ ' * • 

than students in general. ^Idarketing^students tend to be younger and more 

verbal. Spouses who enter Office Education tend to ha^^e worked and helped sup- 

, port the family to a greater extent than spouses who enter other areas. While 

Mountain-Plains mikes every effort to channel women into non-traditional roles, 

it is perhaps this work experience which leads the job market wise woman into 

the traditional secretarial training (most spouses who worked full time prior 

Azo coirting- to Mountain-Plains were employed in clerical positions) . Office 

Education represents a safe, familiar environment, and a (^ecision ,to enter ' 

the area may reflect disenchantment with other types of jobs brought, about 

by unsuccessful attempts to break the sex barrier in such areas as' carpentry^ 

■ Ly y ■ , 



mechanic^, etc. 



Virtually everyr occupational subgroup (cf. Bunch, fconrad, Lewis, &\Manley, 
1976) >was represented in the four curriculum areas of Office Education and 
Marketing & Tourism. Men who entered the area were primarily ^^in Marketing, 
although there were three Bookkeepers, 'of the 144 women in* all ^our curric- 
ulum areas, 103 were in Of f ice* Education, primarily iti one of two job titles > 
•Clerk Typist and Clerk Stenographer. ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

Subgroups 1 and 6 for men ^and female Group 1 were proportionately over-repre- 



sented in Office Education and Marketing & Tourism, The women in Group 1 
seem to fit this area almost perfectly. • They were characterized by high 

scores on scales measuring artistic/interpersonal interests ^^eneral business 

\^ 

and management interests r int^^^st in nursing^ and affinity for ability upil-* 
ization. The major implication here is that Career Guidance was successful 
15 out of 17 tries for. this female subgroup. 

« 

The two male subgroups dominating the Office Edudration and Marketing & Tourism 
areas had very liftle ir^jpommon. In fact, in one instance they were polar 
opposites. With respect to values placed on productivity. Group 1 men were ' 
the highest scorers of all six groups, and Group 6 men scored lowest. Group 
1 men were also characterized by intense cultural/literary and technology 
interests. , Group 6 men had high manual ^service .interests but were actually 
one of the two lowest .scoring groups or^ business ^inter^t. , Although businesq^ 
occupations may seem inappropriate for this group, especially ^th regard' 

to their interests, completion rate was roughly equal to that of Group 1 men 

■I ' , 

(62% for Group 6 and 60% for (?roup 1) . . 




TEST. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY \ 

It 

A total^of 20 course tests and 48 unit tests were ^c^nsidered in reliability 
assessment. Five course tests were taken from Office Education, four from ^ 
Pood Servipes, eleven taken from Marketing, and no course tests from Lodging 
(the number of individuals taking course post tests was too small to warrant 
conducting reliability assessment). The relative ability of items in, these 
course tests to discriminate between masters and non-masters is summarized 
in -Table 3.1. ^ . * • ? 
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Table 3.1 ^ 
Course Test Reliability by Course 
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0.0 


10 




17 


26.2-*^ 


65 




X ^ 
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50 






36.0 


' 25 


Machine TVanscriDtion* 




52.9 


'34 












56 


30.5 


184 




22 


'73.3 


30 




18 


45.0 


40 


Restaurant Manacrer Trainee 


13 


65.0 
N 0.0 


20 ' 


^ennni^ RaTcei* 


0 


50 


SiiVitotal for Food Services 


53 


J 37.8 


140 
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40 
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3.3 


60 


Hiitn^n Pel a +• inn CI in Maifketincr ^ • 


30.0 


40 




14 

X*X 


46.7 


30 


PasH Recrister Ooeration 


* -26 


i 52.0 


.50 


Visual^ Merchandising \ 


11 


44.0 


1 25 


Basic Salesmanship . x 




15.0 


/^60 


•Customer Services 


12 


40.9 


(#30 


Advanced Salesmanship 


21 


35.6 


60 


Advertising and Prcanotion 


25 


62.5 


40 


Supervisory Skills ^ 


31 


•56.4 


55 


Subtotal for Marketing 


■ 176 


35.9 ' 


490 


TOTAL 


28 5 


35.0 


814 



V 

The overall rate of 35.0% is about 10% better than Mousrtain-Plains course 
t^sts in general (24.9%). Two tests, however^ violated 'distribution assump- 
tions. When the .course tests' for Business Writing and Secohd Baker are de- * 
pleted, the percentage of reliable^ or discriminating^ items climbs to 37.8%. 

Twelve unit tests from Office Educatitpn, four from Xod|[ing^ one from Food 
Services and thirty-one uni€ tests from Marketing -were also analyzed for jre- 
li^ility. Many tests wcGre eliminated from^analysis for obvious distribu- 
tion violations (0 or 100% mastering the .test) . Results of these analyses 
are '^summaff ized in Table 3.2. • . . i ., 



\ ^ , ^ Table 3.2 ' 

• Unit Test^'Reliability by Unit 



Unit 



^Introduction to Business Dat^ Pro- 
cessing ' ^ ^' 
Manual and Mechanical Data Processing 
Punched Card Data Processing*^ - 
Coiranon Language Media 
Electronic Data Processing ^ ' 
Introduction to IBM 29 Print' 
Numeric Keyboard Exercises/Program 
Card 

Introduction to Related Unit Record 

Equipment 
Mail Handling 
Communication 

Secretarial Recordkeeping * 
^|>rocessing Data 
Duplicating Methods 

Subtotal of Office ^Education 
Care of the Rooms 

Introduction to the Front Office ^ 
Front Desk Responsibilities - ^ ^ 
Handling, of Guest Charges and Credits 
Equipment Used by the Desk Clerk 
Auditing on Miscellaneous Machines 
X Subtotal for Lodging . • 

Sanitation, Safety, Maintenance, and 

~ ^ Equipment Care and Use 

Subtotal for Food Services * 
The Marketing process 
Wholesaling 

> Retailing ♦ 

LShippin? ^ — > 
Receiving, Checking, and Marking 
Stockkeeping 

Basic Human Relations - ^ . ' 

Understanding Employer ^Employee Rela- 
tions 

Application -of Mathematics for Selling 
Procedures for Inventory, Receiving 

Merchandise, and Pricing^ 
Face of Cash Register 
Operating Checkout Station 
Checker/Cashier Qualities 
Steps of the Sale 
Suggestion Selling 
Credit 

Shopping Services 
Sales Preparation 
Thet Selling Process 
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48.0 
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20.0 


" 11 
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21 


42.0 


V 10 


66.7 


; 70 


38.9 


/ 11 


44 Ott 


11 


44.0 


Id 


66.7 


9 


60.0 


8 


80 0 


10 


40.0 


9' 


'45.0 


• 8 


53.3 


4 * 


. 26. t 


12 


'48.0 


12 


80,0 


/l2 


ffO.O . 


-/ 12 


48.0 


/ ^ 


■ ^0.0 


' 1 


, . ^70.0 


16 . 


35-. 6 




60.0 


4 


40.0 


6 


30.0 


- -7 


, 70.0, 


13, 


' . ' 65.0 . 



Special Selling Techniques 


13 . 


86.7 


15 


Sales Management 


14 


93.3 


. 15 


Advertising Fundamentals 


18 


60.0 ' 


30 


Promotion \> 


9 


90»0 


10 


Merchandise Buying^ 


24- 


60.0 


40 


Pood and Beverage Purchasing 


*. 11 


31.4. 


35 


Fundamentals of Finance 


20 ^ 


57.1 


35 


Merchandise Control 


• 13 . 


86,7 


15 


P6od and Beverage Control 


. 5 , 


3% . 3 


• IS 


Employee Training 


11 


73.3 


15 


Solving Human Relations Problems 


15 


60.0 


25 


Preventing Human Relations Problem? 


12 


-80.0- . 


• " 15 


Subtotal for Marketing 


342 


56.5 ' 


605 


TOTAL 


514 ■ 


. -50.9 


1,010 



The overall rate of 51.1% is very good. Unit tests in O'ffic^-Education and 
MarlTeting &. Tourism (especially in Marketing) are quite capable of discrim- 
inating between masters "and non-masters. , 

Validity of area tests was assessed only in terms o^ pretest - post test dif- 
ferences (Dpp) for the purpose of this report. Results o^i^idity analyses 
"are. summarized in^ Table 3.3. 

Table 3.3 ^' 
Course Test Validity 'by Course 

Items with Dpp-30% 




/ / Course 


n 


^ % • 


Total Items 


' // y ' 

/msiness Writing 


6^ 


60i0 


10 ' 


/ /Data- IB^ocessing 


27 


41.5 


65 


/ Filin* 


29 


58.0 


50 


Keypunph ^ 


i2 


88.0 


25. ■ 


Machine Transcription 


10 


29.4 


34 


^ Subtotal for Of f ic^Educatioi;i 


•94 


. 51.1 


184 


i Short Order Cook 


23 


76.7 


30 


Restaurant/Institutional Cook . 


26 


65.0 ' 


40 


Restaurant Manager Trainee 


12 


60.0 


20 


^ 'Second Baker ' 


11 • ■ 


22.0 


. 50 


Subtotal for Food Services, 


72 


51.4 


140 


^ Marketing Operations - 


12 


30.0 


40. 


Merchandise Distribution Procedures 


19 


.31.7 


. 60 


Human Relations irf Marketing 


6 


15.0 ■ 


40 


Marketing Ma thema Acs 


4 


13.3 


30 


Cash Register Operation ' • " 


15 


30.0 


• '* 50 


.Visual Merchandising 


19 


76.0 


,25 


V - * Basia Salesmanship 


17 


28.3 


■ 60 ■ 


-Customer Services * • 


14' 


46.7 


■ 30 



Advanced Salesmanship 




24 


40.0 


60 


AQveruxSin^ anci Fromouion. 




26 


65. 0| 


40 


Supervisory Skills 




15 


27.3 


55, 


Subtotal for Marketing 




.171 


34.9 


490 


. TOTAL 




^37 


41.4 . 

^ - 


814 





Item validity for the courses listed in*T^|^1^3.3 is slig}\tly lower than the 
program norm (46.6). Marketing/ in particular; is quite low with 34.9% of 
all course test items demonstrating discriminant validity. It is interesting 
to note here that Marketing items. were aynong the most reliable. Validity ^ 
may be regarded as fair, although many of the course tests need major revi- 
sions (the Marketing Mathematics course! test is a prime candidate for change). 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS * \ 

Curriculum . Evaluations from 124 students were obtained through administra- 
tion of Student Evaluation of CurariSulimi F6rm A (SES-A) pvTl for Office Edu- 
cation / 5 for Lodging, 14 tor Food Services, a'nd 34 for Marketing. The two 
scales of SEC-A are labelled Affect and Relevance (cf. Bunch, 1976). Scale 
scores for each of th^ four curriculxam areas are'sxanmarized in Table 3.4. 



. " . Table 3.*4 

Summary of SES-A Scale Statistics, by Curriculxam Area 



^rriculum Area- 


ScaliB 


1 


Scale 2 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Office Education 


17.9 


8.5 \ 


16.1 


7,0 


Lodging 


29.0 


8.9 • 


27.4 ' 


7.2 


Food Services 


24.6 




24.6 


10.3 


Marketing . 


18.1* 


7^3 ® 


16.4 


r.4 


TOTAL 


19.2 ... 


'8.2 


17.6 • 


7.9 



Confidence intervals' for the two scales were 17 • 8- 20, 7 for Affect and' 16, 2- 
19.0 for Relevance. .^jThese ranges do not contain the value 30 or any value 
above 30; therefore it may be concluded that students generally liked the 
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cuirriculxnn and found it relevant to their career, aspirations. Only Lodging 
differed from this pattern. Scale score means A^ere fairly high (29.0 for 
Scale 1 and 27 ;4 for Scale 2), and upper scale score limits Were bojth above 



30. 



Affect scores for Lodging c\n,i:iculum had an^upper limit of 36.8, and. . * 



Relevance had an upper limit of 33. 7. .These scores are hi^h ^enough to cause 
concern over the quai^ity of Lodging curriculxim, even given the relatively 



small sample size (Lodging was evaluated by five students; sixteen students 
entered the area, and six completed) . ' • ^ 

^ It .is fairly safe to conclude that, except for Lodging, curriculxim ii^ Office 

Education and Marketing & Tourism is positively perceived by students. This 

evaluation applies \o both subjective and more objective appraisals of the 

^ ^ materials and procedures. Student response to Lodging currJLculxim supports 

other eva'luations of the curriculum expressed in the Objectives and Pro cesses 

% 

portion of this chapter. 

Insttuctors. A# total of 67 instructor evaluations were received.^ The two 
s^:ales of Student Evaluation of Staff Form A (SES-A) had means of 16.0 (Rap- 
port) and 16.0 (Competence) . Standard deviations were 8.8 and 8.0 for Scales 
1 and 2, respectively. Due t5 the small ntimber of evaluations received for 
Ix>dging and Food Services* (n=5) , instructor evaluations for all of Marketing 
& Tourism were considered together. Scale means for Office- Education Were * 

<5 



16.3 (S.D.=10.0) for Scale 1 and 16.7 (S.D.=9.1) for* Scale 2./_Markatinq & 
Tourism scale score means w'ere'*15.4 ''(S.D.=5.8) for Scale 1 (Rapport) and 15.7 
j(S.D.=5.6) for Scale 2 (Competence). In every instance it was 'possible to 
^ . CQjjclude with at least 95% jsonfidence that scale scores were favorable. - 

^ - In relation to instructorB in other program components, Instruotors in Office 
Education and Marketing j5 Tourism were very favorably perceived. Of the ten 



areas evaluated. Marketing & Tburism ranked second on both scales, and Office 
Education ranked third* Both areas received significantly lower (more favor- 
able) scores than Mathematics Skills # Communication Skills, Consmer Educa- 
tion, cgid Mobility & Transportat"?rii. Although not significcuitlx so, scale 
score means for Office Education and Marketing Tourism were lower than 
those for Home Management, Building Trades, and Parent Involvement. Office 
Education and Marketing & Tourism instructors may therefore be regarded as 



among the best in the program, at le^st as- far as students eire concerned. 

if 



EMPLOYER EVALUATIONS 
No employer evaluations were available for Lodging. Otherwise, 25 responses 
were obtained for Office Education, 5 for Pood Services, and 10 for Marketing 
Employer evaluations of Office Education completers were extremely favorable. 
Over 90% of all technical proficiency ratings were satisfactory or better; 
95% of employability ratings (attitude, attendance, etc.), were satisfactory 
or better. ^ 

It was apparent that mo^t Mountain-Plains students receiving training in 

s 

Office Education were employed as clerk typists. Shorthahd, for example, was 
required and observed for only four people; only two.vised dictaphone^. Sec- 
retarial services^, such as composing business letters # metking travel arrange- 
rs^ ^isHft " ' _ ^ 
mints, and preparing itinerary, were -peldom required. 

Evaluations received from ^ployers of TFo^ Servi^ces completers contained nos 



Unsatisfactory ratings on technical skills and 85% s^tisfajitory or better 
ratings on employability. Neatly two-^thirds (65.7%)' of all'^kill rating^ 
were above average or "Superior. Pood Services graduates ^e thui seetf as 
outstanding ^in terms of skills and about ^average (in relation to. Moiiritain- 
PJ^ainS completers in general) with respect t9 employability* traits. 



Marketing students' received 85.8% satisfactory or better technical skill rat- 
ings from their employers* Employability traits were rated equally high with 
87.1% favorable or very favorable responses. Four skill areas considered 
especially important were human relptions, mathematics skill, selling ability, 
andjax^tomer service. ^Marketing students/employees generally excelled in 
human relations and customer service as well as cash register operation and 
displays, ^ more detailed analysis of employer evaluations is available in 
Bunch & Myers (1976). 

CHANGE ANALYSIS - ' ^ ' . ' ' 

Completion is an' implicit change variable. In this respect, 69% of all stu- 
dents enrolled in Office Education or Marketing & Tourism may be ^rib^J to - ' 
have changed from non-masters .to masters of a specific cutriculxjun. A%ummary 
of thQ cost of this tiype of change is contained in Table 35 

Table 3.5 . . y ' ^ 

Cost. Per Completer by Job Title , * 



Job Title 



Cost Per Completer 



Clerk Stenographer 


- $i;026.5b 


Clerk -IVpist ^ 


493.50 


Bookkeeper 0 


728.50 


Keypunch Operator 


389.75, 


Clerks ^ ''4^ 


457.00 


Accounting. Clerks . ^ / ' 


. 173.75 


Assistant Manager Trained 


, ' 1,482.47' 


Deslc Clerk 


586.24 


Second Baker ^ " . 


917.86 


Chef Trainee 


1,013.03 


Restaurant Manager Trainee 


1,124.64 


Ins"€itutio'nal Cook 


950.81 


Restaurant Cook 


'l,18<.60 


Mid-Management Tre^inee 


■749.54 


Professional Salesperson 


''^^ ' 268.29 


Che cket /Ca s hier 


110.78 


General Salesperson 


^ 223.74 



32' 
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The most expensiv^jot title in the grou^ is Assistant Manager Trainee 
(Lodging) ^at $1>482.47: Consi^fwHtfig f act. thgit ^ Mid-Management Trainee 
(Mai^keting) requires an investment of $749.54, or just ovfer half the amount 
required to produce one Assistant Manager Trainee, this figure se^s 'a bit 
high. . • . 

The costs in Table .3.5 do not reflect the amount spent on quantitative and 

verbal skill development. These'costs were co^f^red in Chapter 2. It is 
/ important to note,^* however , that employers of Marketing graduates especially 
* emphasized the importance of mathematics ..skills. These students gained on ^ 
the average of one year ^in' math achievement as measured by the California 
Test of Basic Skills. Skills gained in the Marketip^-^ea alone would not - 
have been sufficient in most instances, yerbal achievement, important: to 
virtually all job titles, also showed marked gains, averaging tfwo years 
per student (cf. Chapter 2 Foundation Education). 

SUMMATIVE IMPLICATIONS . 
Inasmuch as roughly half of all students ei)tering Mountain-Plains elect 
training in either Office Education or Marketing & Tourism, the processes 
and products of these two areas are extremely important to the effective 
functioning of Mouri^,ain7plains i^ general. The performance characteristics 
of these areas are very similar to those of the .ent,ire program, i.e., com- 
pletion rate is equal to or sjightly lower than tfie program norm, instruc- 
' tional costs are, comparable to other program areas , and evaluations by 
students and employers are as favorable as those for any other prograni areas*. 

There are, however, scrfne unique propejrtles of these curriculum, areas • A ^' 
disproportionately high nutpber of spouses and single heads of household 
elect training in these areas. , Many of these women are i&ieoretically 
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misplaced according Xo test score profiles. However, these womeh' have 
^^reater work experience than Mountain-Pl^iins Women in general arid may ' 
very well select traditional' roles becausexfhey hkve a better knowledge 
of the job market than women who chose, for example,- carpentry. otJier y 
differences include moderately low verbal achievement scores for \ 
services students and rather high achievement scores Ibr Marketing stu- 
dents. These diffeirences,, however, seem to have no noticeable bearing ' • ' . 
on outcome v^iables. Employer evaluations of both groups are fairly . ■ • ' ' 
similar to those of other exited^ students. While the greater language " 
facility of Marketing 'students might^hav^ be^ expected to influence 
student evaluations of curriculum and stLff (ift the direction of' greater 
variability in ratings, more intellectualizing in ratings, and greater ^ 
sensitivity to shortcomings), just the o1>posite was detected. Not only ^ 
were curriculum ^and staff evaluations for Marketing among the best in the 
program, variability A^as extremely limited. ■ ' 

t 

Some concerns' focus on Lodging. Completion rate (43%) is a program low. 
Costs are somewhat high in comparison to other areas, e.g.. Marketing. ' - 

Evaluations by students are not gpod, and. employer evaluati-S^s were unob- 
tainable. The latter 'fact is due in part of employment of OLodging com- 
pleters outside the lodging field: some reshaping of the area appears 
necessary, its job titles appear to be compatible with others' in Marketing - 
and Office Education, and assumption of portions of Lodging by these two 
areas- might prove helpful. . * ** 

..'..'if ' . - 

In terms o^^the program's mission to develop, implement, .and document. 

Office Education may be viewed as a model of efficiency. Of all Mountain- . ' 

Plains components,- Office Education seems to ha^e adhered most clbsely to . . 

its original design, has evolved in a systematic fashion, and has responded '. ■^v 

to factual information concerning its performance. . * 
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, The four curriculum areas focused upon in this report may Be generally 
regarded as having fulfilled the NIE developmental requirement* Punc- 
tioning in an efficient and consistent fa^shlon, they are generally quite 
cost eff^tive. ^ Seven of every tp". -students entering conplete and are , 
employable' a,t entri^f levels of specialized industries. This task is ac- - 
ccjmplished with a relatively small staff <six Instructors for over 150 
students) an<prtthin reasonable cost parametets.. Efforts at i»prov«»ent 
should fo^pjfe on Lodging* With .its limited^ output (six coiirpleters during 
the period under study as opposed to seventy for Office Education) it 
might be well to make it a part of Marketing or allow Office Education to 
assume total responsibility for such job titles as Desk Clerk. In general, 
however/ tshe 'overwhelming implication of one year c^'f 'reseaucch on this porr 

- tion .9f the Mountain-Plains program is that it is functioning at a very 
high and stabilized level>^ o ' . 
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CHAPTER 4 
BUILDING TRADES 



The present report focuses on the ten. curriculxam areas, and various job' 
titles collegtively referred to as Building Trades. Jlie objectives, pro- 
cesses, student characteristics, tests, student and employer evaluations 
and changes are exaifiiined, and conclusions are drawn concerning the 'sunima- 
tive implications for the five year period of research and, development of 
J:he area. * - ' 

OBJECTIVES AND PROCESSES 

Building Trades curriculum^ objectives are generally concentrated in the 
Knowledge and Application levels of Bloom's taxonomy (72.5% of all objec- 
tives are classified as Level 1 or Level 3), However, there are relatively 
far more Synthesis (Level 5) and Evaluation (Level 6) objectives than in • 
the curricula of other program components. The process implication is tha€ 
students fir,st acquire knowledge pertaining to a particular Cbol, proce- 
dure, fact, etc, and then af^ly their Jcnowledge. In many instances, this 
directed application is reinforced by allowing •■the student to lay out or' 
plan a. piece of work and carry it out^ evaluating the results ii^ terms of 
trade standards, building codes, or other criteria. The process^ is, there- 
forjB, sifch that the student acquires fairly . complex technical skills in a 
relatively short period of time. • , . ' / ' , • 

The "time factor is a fair indicator of adherence to the. instructiohal ^pro- 
cess just described. In general. Building Trades ^tudentg master all cur- 
riculum -objectives within the time parameters set. The^se parameters are 
based on the amounts of time required by previous stU(Jents and measured- 
skills of present students. * Al thought the^e times vary greatly from stu- 

dent: to student, observed tim6 averages are fairly close to estimated 

* >„ 
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averages or below them (e.g. /the mean estimated time r;equirement for ' ^ 
Electrical Wiring was 515. a hours with a standard deyiati^on of 124.0 hours; 
actual mean time required was 424.3 hours with a standard deviation of ' 

1^7 hours)\ A major exception i6 this rule is Carpentigy. Carpentry stu- 
dent^typically tak'e about 70% more time than estimated to complete 
(508.8 h^rs actually attended vs. 300.3 hours estimated). A closer inves-- 
tigation of>^udent work plans (SWPs) indicated that instructional pro- 
cesses were not beihg adhered to in Carpentry, While the process developed 
was an orderly and/logical one, the process used was haphazard and dictated 
by degree of completion of a particular project and by available materials 
rather than the curriculum objectives. Other areafe appear to have followed 
t prograin design rather well . 

r ' 

STUDENT^ CHARACTERISTIQS . [ 

As poirited, out in Volume I, Building Trades students are fairly typical ' 
of Mountain-Plains student families. They are, however, slightly younger 
'and have more dfebts than most student families.^ 

■ * . .'■'■-„,..' 

In' terms of vocational aptitude, 'interest; and value profiles*. Building 
Trades was dominated by male Subgroup 4 and, to a iegs.er. extent, Siibgroup,^ 
3. The ^common. characteristic of these two groups /was the fact that Building 
Trades' seemed inappropriate as a 'career choice (cf. Bunch, Anrad,. Lewis, & 
Manley,' 1976). SU'l^roup*3^men, for example, had an>intense lack of interest 
in skilled crafts. Subgroup 4 i^en hlld extremely high iiusiness interests and 
-very low affinity for accqmplishment and activity^^^These strange'^mbina- 



V 



tions of ^vocational characteristics should havef vitiated stUdents" chances 



for completion but did 'not. The best poss^ible -explanation of the app*arent 

' ( . ' : ^ • 

discrepancy is that these luen'wilX probably make good 'shop stewards. 
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TEST RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

Twelve course tests and 31 unit tests were considered in reliability and 
validity estimates. Electronic Assembly (CA 71) and Heating Systems (CA 74) 
were not represented. Appliance Service (CA 76) and Radio & TV Repair (CA 77) 
were relatively over-represented, ^accounting* for about half of all tests (six 
course tests and fifteen unit tests) . 

Reliability results . The ability of specific course andj^nit test items to 
discriminate between masters and non-masters is described in Tables 4.1 and 



4.2. 



^ Table 4.1 

Course Test Reliability by Course 



\ 

* 


Items 


with 0i.*3O 




Course' , \, 


•n ■• 




Total Items 


Rough- In (Carpentry) ^ , 


^96 


* 

- ^ 31.0 


J 310 


• > Electrical Wiring Rough-In 


85 


58.6 


145 


Drainage & Vent Systems (Plumbing)" 


18 


12.9 


140 


Supply Piping Systems (Plxombing) * 


^ 27 


13.9 


195 


Heater Type Appliances 


0 


• 0.0 


145 


Motor Operated Appliances 


0 


0,0 


200 


D.C. "^Circuits (Radio St TV Repair) 


0 


,bio 


190 


A.C. Circuits tRadio & TV Repair) 


31 


23.9 


130 


Basic Radio Theory 


40 


' • 21.6 


185 


. ^ . Television Repair ^ 


- *35 


24.3 


J ^55 


Electric Motor Repair 


0 


OvO' 


220 


^Bai^d*Prawing (Drafting), . 


39 


30"0 


130 


, ' TOTAL 


47F 


-18.5 


2,545 


Table 4.2 ^ 








* . * ' Unit Test Reliability by Unit . 








Items 


with 04^30 




... ^ ' . unit* . 


n 


■ %' 


yotal Items 



. r Excavation Layout-Concrete and - 
Form^ I 
Floor and Vfill Prajning 
ceiling. Framing 
Machine Prddesseis 
• Exterior Kail Coverings, and Cor- 
nice ^ 



39 




130 


41 


48.2 


85 


0 


0.0 


• 35 


22 


40.0 


55 


• 0 • 


rV'q.o * 


' 



Windows and Trim 
Interio^.Goverings 

Subtotal for Carp^tjry 

Outlet, & Switch Boxes 

Subtotal for Electrieal< 
Wiring 

* Pipe and Fittings Assembly 
Pipe and Fittings' ' • . 
Cold Water Supply 
Fixtures ' • , 

Subtptal for Plumbing 

Refrigea^ation Systems ' ' 
Evacuating, Charging ^ and Leak 

Testing Refrigeration Systems 
Fundamentals of Refrigeration 

and Controls 
0 Subtotal fo^ Refrirgeration/ 

Cooling 

Irons 
Roasters 
Space Heaters 
Walter -Heaters 
Electric Ranges 
Gas Ranges 

Mixers and Blendefrs , » 

Vacuum Cleaners and Floor 
Polishers 
Washing Machines 

Clothes Dryers . * 

Dishwashers 

Compactor 

Subto'tal for Appliance Service 

Introduction to Radio 
Crystal Detectors 
'Regenerative Receivers 

Subtotal for Radio & TV Repair 
K TOTAL ^ ^ - -^^ ^ 





76.0" 


25 




0.0 




120 


26.1 


410 


> 14 


28.0 ' 


50 


14 - 


. "28.0 


.50 


34 


45.3 


75 


6 , 


24.0 




32 


53-. 3" 


60 


0 


0 0 


/u 




31.3 


230 


0 


/ 

0.0 


10 


'8 


53.3 


15 




• 

56.0 


25 


22 


44.0 


50 


18. 


72.0. 


I 25 


13 


65.0 




7 


35.0 


^ 20 


29 


"72: '5 


• 40 


11 


55.0 . 


20 


16 ■ 


80.0 


20 


23 


57.5 


' 40 


24 


~ 60.0 


^ 40 


. 13 


65.0 


20 


27 


67.5 


40 


14 


70.0 


20 


12 


60.0 


20 


207 


/ 63.7 , 


,325 


A 

- 15 


75.0 . 


20 




75-.P 


40 


■-26 


86.7 


30 


71 


78.9 1 


90 


• 506 


42, a 


1,155"" 



I 



■ « ■ 

Pis Tables 4.1 and 4.2 indicate, unit tests_ tend to be more reliable than 
course tests. This phenomenon is typical, of practicaW all",Mountain-p*iains 
curriculum areas. It is somewhat inexplicable inasmuch as urjit and course 
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tests draw »f rom a coininon item pool* Testing conditions, however, vary. 
Unit tests ar^ given at a tiir^e closer to the actual acquisition of, a skill 
or bit of knowledge and rmy therefore be considered more likely to reflect 

I ■ - • ■ 

individ^l differences in mastery vi.e. masters from non-masters). 

Validity results . *Wost ' Building Trades units possess performance tests. 
Therefore, it is possible to assess two types of. validity, content validity 
(Dpp^ and concurrent validity. In gener^ the contingency relationship be- 
tween unit cognitive and perjEormance tests was very PQgo:* Median .phi value 
was .00, or absolute statistical independence. Only Appliance Service had 
unit tests of respectable validity (median '0 = .32). Dpp va^es of course 
tests are given in *Table 4.3. ^ ^ * 



Table 4.3 
Course Test Validity by Course 



^ • Course^ 



J Rough-In (Carpentry)* 

Lectrical Wiring Rouqh-In 
linage & Vent Systems (Piumbincj) 
Supply Piping Systems (Plumbing) 
Heater fype .Appliances , j 

Motor ^Operated Appliances _ 
D.C. Circuits (Radio & TV, Repair) 
A.C. Circuits (Radio & TV Repair), 
Basic Radio Theory 
Television Rfepair 
Electric Motor Repair 
Basic; Drawing (Drafting) 
TOTAL ^- - ' 









Items with 


Dpp-30% 




n 


% 


Total Items 


80 


25.8 ^ 


310 


104 


71.7 


145 


89 ■ 


63.6 


140 


129 


66.2 


195 


> 64 ^ 


44.1 


145 


70 • 


*34.0 


200 , 


93 


49-0 


190 ' , 


44 


33.9" 


130 


102 


55.1- • 


* 185- ' 


427 


76.9 


555 


104 


47,3 


• 220 


61 » 


46.9 


130 


1,367 ' 


53.7. 


- 2,545 





Course tests may thus be regarded, as fairly serfsitive to the objectives of 
instruction. Just over half (53.7%) reflect pre - post gains in prob-. 
ability df a studenj: answering the item correctly. As pointed out previously. 
Building Trades test items (both unit and course) fire perhaps more <[ifficult 
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than necessary- This fact "would account for the relatively large Dpp values 

(very few students should answer the items correctly on pretest, bu^ post 

:est probability is slightly Idwer than desired) and the lack of relationship 
■^*«_ ' / ' * 

between unit cognitive an4 performance tests (in mafty instances, every stu- 

der^t passed the performance test' vh^xle failing the cognitive test, indicating 

that the cognitive' tc/st was 'too difficult) . ' ' , 

■ / ■ ■ ' 



STUDENT EVALUATIONS I . ; , . - ^ 

Curricultqn . Seven curriculum areas were evaluated by 28 students. Only one 
of these curriculum areas, Radio & TV Repair, re|:eived enough evaluations 

(17) to allow for reliable interpi^fction. Therefore all results are pre- 
sqnted as if Building Trades wore a unitary cumiculum area. Scale^ score 
means reflected generally very favorable student responses;, Means were 19.1 

(S'.D.=7:4) for Scale 1 and 17.4 (S.D.=7.8) for Scale 2. Confidence , intervals 
were 16.4'-21!9 f6r Scale 1 <and 14.5-20.3 for Scale 2^ Thus, it may be safely 

■ ■ ■ • • ' \ 

concluded that not only did f^tudents like the Building Trades curriculum 
materials and procedures, but that they alsoytound them .relevant. 

I 

In comparison to other program areas'*. Building Trades was very favorably per- 
ceived by students. About average in terms^ of Affect (ranked fif^h out of 
ten areas) , Building* Trades curriculum ranked 'thir]^ {behind Health Education 
and Office Education) i"h Relevance' (Scale 2) and repeived significantly bet- 
ter ratings than Consumer Bducatior>f^arkexing % Tourism^ Communication Skills, 



and Mobility & TransportationJt 



!Ehsti>uotor s. Seven instructors were evaltiated by 55 students.. Overall iscale 
score nieans weF^ very favorable^ ^7.4 05.D.=8.7) for Scale 1 and 16.3 (S.D,= 

'>.-i-19!7 for St^le 1 and 14.4-^ 



7.2) for Scale 2. Confidence intervals were ,15. 



* -^M.B. Bunch, Re liability /Validity assessment Of Mountaiti-f lains tests. 
Glasgow, MT: Mountain-*Plaii1$ Press, 1976. . , ^ ' 
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18,2 -for , Scale 2, Not only do scale intervals not include any value /above 
-30/ they contain no value above 20. Thus, one may conclude with nearcer- 
t^nty that students in the Building Trades ^curriculum areas -got along very 
well with their instructors and found them to be extremely competent. Anal- 

ysis of, variance revealed no significant dif ferenees >among the Buiild^ing 

ft ' " • • " i • ^! . 

Trades staff on either scale. ^ 

Compared to other p^^gracL^reaS/^ however, there were major differences. 
While Building Trades instructors were perceived as about average in terms 
of rapport (on Scale 1, they ranked fifth out of ten areas)/ they were col- 

, lectively perceivetf^as significantly more competent than instructors in six 

A. " . • 

other curriculum areas. Home Manag^ent, Parent Involvement, Mathematics 

Skiil^/ Consumer Education, Mobility & Transportation, and Communication ' 

Skills, , 

EMPLOYER EWVLUATIONS " ' , . ' 

Thirty employer evaluations, repres<^nting Carpentry^ Electrica^f Wiring^ Pluii(h^ 
ing. Heating Systems, Refrigeration/Cooling, Appjliftnce Service, Radio & TV 
Repair, and Drafting, were received. No major deficiencies in either tech- 
nical skills or employability traits were noted- Only 18.2% of all skiil 
ratings were unsatisfactory, and only 13.5% of all employabilijiy^ ratingis were^* 
in this category. Conversely-, 71.8% of skill ratings -and- 864 5| of employ- 

abij^ity ratir>gs wer;e satisfactory or better. In fact, nearly half (49.5%) 

•« . * • ' *» 

aW employability ratings wer^ above average or superior 

— ; . ,4, ' , . , " 

fC' % * 

S^e problems surfaced m relation to 'the ^ob relatedness of some training. 
Ders and Electrical ,Wiremen in particular seetned to be inappropriately 
byed, i.e., jworking^in their respoctive areas bvjt perforjiyig fairly me- 
_nial tasks. The resultant employer evaluations indicated/lrhgt several skills, 





aofjuired at Mountain-Plains wejfe either unnecessary or unobserved. While 
this finding' has implications for training, its major Implication appeeors 
to be relevant to placement ♦ 

Radio s TV Repair students received a nximber of unsatisfactory r?i€ings itr^ 
single skill category. •The relatively high frequency -^of unsatisfactory rat- 
ings (27.8%) for this 'group was due almost entirely to lack of troubleshoot-^ , 
ing skills. Employers' major complaint was that Mountain-Plains trained em- 
ployees were unable to take a malfunctioning set, diagnose the problem, and 
repair jit. In many instances diagnosis consisted of applying a standardized 
set of procedures or using a checklist. 
\ . 

riewed collectively, employer evaluations of exited Building Trades students / 

were very favorable. Employers endorsed both the skills and, employabi^^Y ^ 

traits of students. In a comparative sense. Building Trades /^either excelled r 

' ' ^ / 

nor lagged behind any otfher program coftiponent. Employer'^evaluations of stu- 

dents trained in the ar^a were v€jry similar to those of students trained in 



other pTOgram. areas., i.e., very good. " ^ , 

CHANGE ^ANALYSIS ' ^ - 

Th6 most dreunatxc implied change in building Trades is the fact^hat nearly - 
four out of five students entering the area' ultimately complete. -In other 
wordL, the cliange of state from non-master to master of a particular j^ 
title* is effected for 78.3% of all Building Trades students, (^onsider^ng the 
fact th^t mos^ Building Trades curriculum is more 'complex (i.e., .has higher 



^f**^revel objectives) and generally more difficult than most otheiPcUrricula, 
this xs^a very- encouraging finding. It is even more encouraging in light 



of *the fa<i;t tfiat most of the students entering the aurea appear^ to possess 



aptitudes, interests,, and woirk values more suited, to other aareas. In fact-, 



^ .a'^substantial minority^^f Building TJrades" students possess characteristics 
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.that suggest training in nearly any field except Building Trades: 

* c 

The co^s involved in brining about these changes in proficiency and employ- 
ability were, with one exception, typically within reason. Table 4.4 gives 
a summary by job title of costs. >^ . ' 



r 



Table 4.4 ' ^ 
Cost by Job Title 



\ 

Job Title Cost Per Completer 

Carpenter ^ * c $2,984.72- 

Electrical Wiremail - 577.05 

Plumber * ' 2,990.41 

Heating Systems Servic^m^in / \ 5,213,73 
Refrigeration/Cooling Sys- 

terns .Serviceman^ - 3,170.23 

Radio & TV Repair . ^ ' 789.26 

Electric Motor Repairman 3,051.23 

DraftsriSfii' 1,074.89 



SUMMATIVE •IMPLICATIONS V • * 

with some exceptions, the processes and products of Building Trades, devel- 
oped over a period of nearly four years and evaluated under conditions of 
stability for another year, are sound. The -system of instruction, consisting 
of individualized cuy-riculum packages and corresponding tests, has some de- 
fects. These are primarily deficiencies in course te^ts. The only curricu- 
lum deficiencies' relate to failure in a few areas to captialize on multiple 
learning strate^es^nd the apparent failure of one area to. traift students • 
in troubleshooting ^ * ^ ' . 

B^caus^of its high completion rate, BimldiAg Trades "has been extremely cost 

effective. Of the $154, 418,23 spent for training .In the areas, $142,505*07, 
• • • • 

qr 92,3%, was spent on*^ stildents who actually completed all requirements for 
some title. 3^e' oniy.. questionable job title was Heating Systems Service- 



man. The cMt of producing a completer in this particular .job title was abdut 



75% higher than the next most' expensive job title and at least twice as much 
as the tj^ic^l extended job title (e.g. General Mechanicl. 'Ncarpentry might, 
also have\ reduced its cost by focusing on the excessive amount of time 



re- 



quired to master all objectives. Costs might have been^^^^uced by as much 
as $1,000 had the instructional process been^^-adhered to mpre faithfully. 



It is ^ith respect to thi6 .latter p6int that the ma jot negat^e finding of 
Building Trades is brought to light. Carpentry students apparently spent 
many hours in non-instructional endeavors. Evaluation of the area is then 
reduced from evaluation of the system or design developed to .assessment of . 
the degree ^o which the design^as followed. Employer evaluations were too 
few to proj/ide a thorough evaluation of the ,ad ^oc system of 'instruction in 
the Carpentry area. ' 



With this exception aVid with the exception of the apparent neglect of trou- 
bleshooting practice in Radio & TV Repair, Building Trades design is an 
excellent one, well thought df by employ^rs^^d effectively negotiated by 
students. The troubleshooting^problems have received attention, and efforts 
are currently under way towcorrect the situajbion. i^* 
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CHAPTER 5 

. ' - ' MOBILITY & TRANSPORTATION ^ 

^ ' . ' . • ' " * / 

Mobility s Trdnsp6rtaA.on, comprised of the three curriculum* areas Welding 

.'Support (CA 36), Automotive (CA 37), and Small Engines .(tiA 38) ,^is the ob- 
ject of this report. Final evaluation of this program component takes into 

consideratiwl^all external and internal evaluations received ttt date as welJL 
• f * . 

/ as an assessment of the quality of the insjbructiorial ^stem developed* 



^DBJECpifVES AND PROCESSES ' ' ' ^ 

The great m^jority^ (92.2%) of all Mobility & Transportation cvirriculuin unit 

■> 

objectives were either Level 1 (Knowledge) or L^v^l 3 (Application) . There 

. . " ^' ' • / 

appears to he rio real, ordered process by which 'students achieve the, goals 

of the are«i. Nominally .higher order objectives (i\e., course .objectives) 

are generally no more comprehensive or complex than unit objedcivefe. In 

some instances, u«it objectives are actually of a higher order than course 

objectives. Thus .a -student 'is required to master the complex in order to 

<\S ' ... 

* * • 

master the simt>le. Whereas this' criticism may not be appropriate where con- 
tent va?ries (e.g., it might be logical to expect a'^student to be able to syn-. 
thesize fairly complex principles in algebra before' being able to comprehend 
fairly simple calculus concepts) , it is egpecially appropriate her^ because 
there is little content variation/ * * * 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 




As noted in Volume .L Chapter 5, Mobility fi Transportation styadents are sane-.*, 
^-^hat younger than Motmtain-Plains students in general, demonstratS* lower 

iWels of acaSemic achievementjr, and 'tend- to have hjad higher pre-center in- 
* comes. In terms of subgroup membership. Mobility St Transportation occupations 

/ * ^ - . >i ^ 

were* selected by a disproportionately high rtianber of « Group 1 and Group 2 itien; 

/ ' ^- - • . ^ ' ' 

!he area was not -considered appropriate^^^f or either group, j ^ * 

\ ^' • *. . t'* . '• , 



Group 1 men are typically prograirt misfits. Their aptitudes/interests/values 

« 

profile^ do not clearly suggest any appropriate area of training Available 

. .. ■ V ■ 

at Mountain-Plains ♦ Dominant interests include culture "and technology .with 

a strong affinity for productivity. Dexterity, a prerequisite for all^^mechan 



ical. occupations/ is not *a dominant feature of ^e. gxoUp, they tend to be 
ajbout average witih respect to this factor. , ^. . * 



Group 2 men '^are predicted to do well in office occupations or as salesmen. ^ 

They have a' pronounced dislike for technology, and are extremely interested ^ 

c> ... 

in cultural events and business. They value independence and varied activity 

Given the characteristics of these two groups, it is puzzling that they 
would end up in an Automotive or Small Engines job title. The presence of 
Group 1 men in the area may be explained by the fact that no other program 
area could be considered any more appropriate*. Group it .however, did seem . 
to have a clear choicer,/ It is interesting to no'te that the only members of 
Group 2 wfio did not complete the program were jbhose who selected a job title 
in Mobility Si TTfinsportation.. ^ * 



TEST Liability and validity 



NOyCpurse tests were available at th^ time of analysis. The reason for this 
omission was tihat 4.t was found tTiat no student had scored' at the mastery 



level. Therefore, it Was impossible to conduct item ^>aiysis in. terms of 
mAsters^and i^on-masters. No tests were 4vailable for CA^8;' however, results 
from ^^uriit tests from CA-36 and 37 were available for emalysis. geli- 
ability ^results are sijranari^ed^ih Table 5;1. 



Table 5.1 
Unit Test Reliability by Unit 



Items with 0^.y^ • ' 



^Unit 



V. 



Safety 

Bottle and Regulator and Opera- 
tion Construction 
Oxygen-Acetylene Welding * * 
Fundamentals of Arc Weij^ding 
• Subtotal for Welding 

Shop Safety 
Basic* Tools 
Special ^Tools 
Shop Equipment 

•Fundamentals of Brake Systems 
' Master Cylinder 

Drum Brakes 

Disc Brakes 

Power Bjrakes 

Emergency Brakes 

Fundamentals^ of Suspension 

Tire Balancing 

Front-End^ \lignmen£ 

Fundamentals of Electrical Systems 

.Battery Servicing 

Starting System 

Charging Systems 

Ign i t it5^ Sys\:ems 

Lighting Systems 

Fundamentals of Fuel Systems ^ 

Fuel Pumps 

Fuel!, Lines 'and Filters * . 

Fuel Characteristics 
Automatic* Chokes 

Fundamentals of Emission System's 

Servicing Qi>i?ssion Systems 

Fundamentals of Tune-Up 

Te?t Engine Condition ^ ^ 

Distributor Repair , 
. Adjustments and- Repairs 

Testing Engine Operation 

Fundamentals of 4-Cycle Engines , 

EnginiB Construction 

■Valve Train 

Engine Block 

Lubricating^ Syst^s 

Cooling Systems . \ 
^ Clutcjies" • • ' * . . ♦ 

fundamentals of Standardk'Transmi^s 
'fundamentals of Automatic .fr^nsmis 



cm . 

i6n;\\ 



3 

•11 
5 
26 

7 
7 
5 
10 
0 
4 
9 
6 

8 ' 
4 

.6^ 
11 

9 

6 
10 
11 
22 

18 
6 

0, 

11 

5 

5 

9 
*19 
5 

N 7 

7 
4 
8 
, 5 
6 
8 
16 
. 6 
26 
20 
6 
12' 



f 



704 

.30.0 
44.0 
12.5 
30.6 

46.7 
/70.0 
^33.3 

66.7 
0.0 

26.7 

45.0- 

40.0 

80.0 
" .40.0 

60.0 

44.0 

45.0 . 

6(^0 . 
" 66.7 

44.0 

'55.6 

80,0 ■ 
' 40 .0 
0.0 

73.3 

60.0 

50.0 

60.0 

45.0 

63^3 

50.0 . 
V 70. 0" 

46.7 

26.7 

,80.0 

60^0 

• 53:3;^ 

40.0 
65". O' . 

• 50.0 ' 
40..0 

.">34,3 .. 



Total Items 



10 

la 

25 
^0 
85 

3*. 
10" 
IS- 
IS 
10 
15 

20 
15 
10 
10 
10 
25- 
20 
10 
15 
20 
40 
10 
15 
' 10 
15" 
10 
10 
10 
20 
30 

A 

10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
20 

•30 .■ 

15 

40 

40 ' 
35 




Drive Shafts " ... . ^ 

Differentials' 4, * * 18. . fS.O ,40 

Reference Manuals. ' ' * - . 5 ^ 50.0 10 

. 5 50.0 10 



Cleaning Parts and Wor^c Area " ^' ' 16 ; ^ ' 53.3 * 30' 

on Changing . ^ 4 ' 40.0 10: 



P^rts Manual 
Cleaning Par 
Oi"l Changing 

Lubrication ^ \ ^ ' . _ 6. 60.0 , * 10 

^Tires ^ ^ • ' . ' 8 . 53:3 < 15 

Minor Body Adjustments ' ^ * 9 * 45.0 20 

Subtotal for Automotive 414 49.3 ^ 840- 



TOTAL 



440* -47.6 . -925 

9 i# 



The** ov§rall value of/47.6% indicates that' the Mobility & Transportation item 
pool is generally more aseful than those of most, prcigram areas in terms of dis- 
^ criminating between masters and noft^masters. In additions unit tests are among 
the b^st* in the p^ogram^ in terms of external validity. Contingency coef f ici^ents 
computed for cognitive Vs. .performance tests had a median value of .59. Only - 
one area. Marketing (median = .86), had a higher median phi value.. *Tests for^^ 
• Mobility & Transportation ^re. ^s regarded jas extremely g6od. ^ . ^ 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS '» ^m0^ \ . * ' 

Curriculum , Eighteen students .evaluated the- curriculum of Mobility & Tran^r-- 
tation.^ Score m^ans on both scales were relatively high, indicatd%, fairly 
strong negative opinion on the part of students. ^utoroQtive sqore m^ans^were 

' • . ^ • ' ' t> * ' ^ •* , ^ 

26.* fS.D. = 7.4) on Scale 1 and 25.7 CS.D. = 5.2). qh ^ficale 2. .Small Engines 

J, ' * ' : ' • ^' \ * • ♦ ■ - 

means were 24.8 (S.D-. = 10.0) fol^Scale* 1 and 25.0 (S.D. f li.'0> ^for ^cale 2. 

- » - - . - ♦ • 

Criteti^ levels of 60 were exceeded by both , curriculum areas on .Scale 1 and ^ • 
/ ^ / " by Small Engines ori Scal^ 2. - ThuS/ it may be .cpti-cltiffad ^^§^^J^^ students^- do ,. 



noW like Either- curriculum are^ andi Aany find Small Engines curriculinn irrel 

; . . . : ^. - . N • : 

. evant. Automotive curriculurt may be considered^'m^ginaXiy ^rele 

^Compared to 'other program areas, Mobility * &,:itaiii5por;,^a^^ oh each " 

'scale. . .The area '.was perceived by students as. siigniticarfcly inferior to ^^11 • 
' >^ , nine pther are^s with respect to .ijothjfef f ect (Scale" 15^ amf ReleVahce {Scale 2) .--^ 




staff . Mobility St Transportation staff wece ^evaluated' by eleven students. 
Scale score means were 26.6 (S.D. - 17.7.) and*24.3 (S.D. = '14.3) for. ^Scale^^ 
1 and 2, respectively! Confidence inte^als exceeded 30 for both scales. 



/ 



indicating that students generally found the inst^uctors difficult to relfite^ 
to and incompetent. Ip relation co other instructors /^Mpbility & Tremsporta- 
tion instructors were perc€?ived as very poor. ^ They were collectively rated 
as significantly inferior to eight ^ther areas on Scale 1 and significantly 
inferior ta seven other areas onScale 2. Rank among all ten progrant areas ' 
evaluated was tenth on Scale 1' and ninth on Scale ,2. Thus it may be* con- 
eluded with some assurance that students found a great deal wrong with the 
instructors in Mobility & Transportation. " 



V 



■ EMPLOYER, EVALUATIONS <,.'•.* ' ^ ' 

f 

Fourteen • evaluation forms were r^tuirhed by employers of exited Mobility & 
Transportation students* Only. one of these was for Small Engines.' Ratings 

^ " - • . * 

^ f or skills required and,. observed w'erfe fair? 76% were satisfactory or better. 
In. addition, 15.5%, were eibove average or superior. Only 2^.0% of all skill 

' -■ : • - - * ■ V 

ratings were unsatisfactory. Approximately 15% (14.6%) of all empWyability - 
ratings were unsatisfactory. v > /^^ A 

. ' ' • ^ ' ' ( ' , ^ 

V?hile the employer '^evAlual^ions receiyed for Mobili^iy & Treuisportation stia:i. 

• ^ ' - * - - * ' • ^ ' ''^^^ 

dent^ were- not quite as^-!^avora]3le as those olf other program areas •(overall •'^ 

rating of 82.5% satisfactory^ or better .on skxlls rating and* 89. 2% on employ- 

ability traits^) , they do" represent^ a tremendous dS^ro^ employ^' 

• " • y ] ' ' ' ^ '\' ♦ ^ " - ^ * * " ^ * L ^ 

^il4ty ratings of onerye^ ago and. the Skill ratings, of a, year to two years 

jOt- .The following conttnenl(a are t^^^l ojf;;^iw early 



l*5r?- 

Aw., "toofe off on a weekend^ £[nd took cmpany/itool^ the 
tooYs .tb;.get^money "perJloynwaxice 

iKibh. kense. " j^Jfliis. man^j^S'-not'-wortfi-^avfe * • - - ■ --^ ^ ' . * 



. CHANG? ANALYSIS . ^ » 

•* 

Viey/iiig the transition from ndn-master to master of all obie'fctives of a 
Mobility & Transportatidh job title 'as a basic change indicator, it: .can 
•seen that 52.9% of the students in the area were able to .effect the neces- 

c 

sary changes. . This figure is somewhat misleading, however, if one is pri- 
marily concerned with either Automotive or Small Engines. In Auoomotive, 
only 43.6% of all studei:its become masters, whereas in Small Engines, 83.3% 
of all ^tudents emerge as masters of the curriculum. These changes are*typi-^ 
^ chilly brought about for about $2 ,.000 per student (actual figures- were $2,520.17 
For General Mechanic, $1, 611.9tf#for Brake & Front End Mechanic, and $1,807.22 
for Small 'Engine Mechanic) . 



'-ft . ^ ^ 

It muat also be pointed .out that 'Mobility & Transportation students* exited 

the program more ^ployable tl^ when they entered. Employability in this 

situation implies much more than technical proficiency. Work attitudes, and 

* 

> habits a^ its defining characteristics. Students in the Automotive and Small 

Engines areas possess pre-center characteristics which could easily prevent 

development of positive eii^lbyability traits. Yet,,. three months after'pro- 

gram exit, they are generally rated by employers as being satisfactory or bet-r 

ter with respect to^^^ployability . This change is effected not entirely 

within thk curriculum area itselfv but by many program st^ff . This change 

is most ^pron^nc^d^ie Small Engines students. 

' ' ' " ' ^ 

SUMMATIVE IMPLICATIONS ^ 

* _ . , \ - • ' ' . ^ . . 

Were it not for th^^ attention paid to formative evaluation of many facets of 

Mobility & Transportation (primarily Atitomotive) , thei;e would be a great many 

negative findings td explain. During >the stabilitjj|pjiase of tjie pr.ogram, 

it was discovered tliat Mobility & Tfanspottation ws characterized by po9r ; 

curriculum, poor instruction, dismaJL qompletion rati (except in Smpll Engines) , 
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below norm employer evaluations, and relatively immature students whose 
occupationa]* profiles strongly suggested their presence would be more ap- 
propriate elsewhere. i^ieSffpldyer^evaluations are at least fair (good in 
some.a«eas); therefore, tho^^ajority of existirng;.^oblems are internal in 
nature. ' ^ , ^ - ♦ 

^ 

In 'February, 1976, at. a time when only half of all stabilizatiorT^tudents had 
exited the area, a major change was initiated inr Automotive. It was^ dis- 
covered that the* system apparently designed during the years of research and 
development had never been implemented.^ The senior* instjnictor was dismissed, 
and ^ new staff was recruited. ' The parameters of stcibilization clearly ex- 
ceeded, the prime consi(^ration became the salvaging of the Automotive 'pro- 
gram, / • - ^ , 

■ /■ X , ' ■ .■ ^ . . • 

To date, the cutriculiam has been largely resequenced, but^ few 'objectives have 
changed. The area is monitored ^more closely. However, it is- too early to 
observe the ultimate- effe'cts of the rearrangement; very f^ evaluations from . 
student^br employers are available. Sttong yfith the curriculum change^ came 
a majo;r test revision? therefore the figfures given in Tabl^ 5.1 can not be 
considered as representative of Automotive tests as presehtly coris'tituted. 

In ^ort^ there is no full)j. developed,- stabiliz^uJ, docvonented Automotive prd- 
gram to report on at this time. The Sirtall Engines program is..^lso under cc^- * 
sideration for major revision at this time, lahfely due to negative student 



opinion of Small Engines curriculum. Therefore, evalxiations of that area 
contained. in this report may^soon become obsolete: 

*n — I — ' — ^ — * ' ' 5 . . ^ 

^ ^One pf the most flagrant abuses of the system wa,^ the fact that the 
average student had -started, but failed to complete, 29 units of instruction. 
Classifying s^nadents as mli^ters w^s guesswork at^best.* 
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Responsibility for €he current state of Mobility & Transportation component 

• ^ . . ' . / ^ 

of the program is greatly diffused/* Just'^as many program cbmpon^ts can 

^ /r "'^ 
♦claim credit' for the positive changes in employability of area students, so, 

» must other program staff share in the blame., Poor career guidance .^efforts 
are partly responsible for the of ten ' inapprq^iate and sometimes irrespon- 
sible career bhoices of Mobility & Transportation students (other factors* 
include the* limited range of career areas). Poor monit<5ring by program re- . 
searchers accounts to same extent for the situation wherein the typical 
Automotive\ student had started ove^ half in all job title tasks and completed 
none. Other shortcomings are shared almost* equally by nearly all progrc^ 
staff, whose singular purpr^se it was to develop, implemejit, and document a ^ 
program/ in the case of Mobility^ Transportation this purpose is only now 
being actively attended to*.. . ^ ' . 



' ^. CHAPTER 6 ""^^'^^ • " ''^ 

SUMMARY . • . ^ M . 

Mountain-Plains curr^icula'are characterized by a bimodal objective system.' Of ' 
the six possible levels of the Blpom taxonomy. Levels 1 and 3 are most often used. 
The typical instructional strategy is to acquire knowledge and then to apply it. * 
Little attention is given to comprehension (supposedly a y.nk between^knowledge . 
acquisition and application) / analysis, synthesis, or evaluation. The. curriculum 
might therefore be expected to enable individuals to enter a particular occupation' 
at an ent^'y level. However, any^adyancem^^ th^t requires danonstration of . com- 
prehension and originality will be retarded unless the student is capable of mas- 
terinig such competencies. These competencies are developed, at least in part, 
by Foundation .Education. Many of the* verbal and mathematical problems solving 
skills required for each job title are mastered there. ^ ^ 

Students who enter Mountain-Plains often select careers t^t'are apparently inap- 
propriate. It. is clear no^ only that mamr^^udents sele^C^ob titles 'that are in- 
congruent with their occupational aptit^es/interests/values profiles, but that 
for some stiadents, liountain-I^lains has no appropriate career fields*. Given this 
incongruence, problems were predicted for many individtbls and some curriculum 

areas with large numbers of apparently m'isplaced individuals. ^In many instances, 

^ ' " - 

these predictions were all too accurate (especially fpr temale students) . The 

fact that many students, expected to >have negative experiences, did- indeed prof it 

a great deal from occupational preparation suggests either that the occupational * 

preparation at; MCuntain-Plains is general enough to accomodate all types or that 

' ^ * 3 

studentsXare adaptable eno;ugh to succeed in seemingly inappropriate areas.- - 
* \ * ' * • • ** 

EvaluatioJbreoei^^ and employers alike sugMfist that, (in most 

instances,! the program developed arid perf ected^pribirto Mqember ^ ^ i974 and 



stabilized at 4:hat particular time works. Many parts of that' program work 
extremely well. Only in one instance is it obvious 'that no workable system 
has been developed. ^ 'There are two* cases of developed systems not being 
implemented entirely as designed and one instance of a -^system developed, im- ' 
plemented, amd found wg^nting. 



In the case of Automotive, a prdgram had actually be^n developed^ It had b^en 
'^abused and neglected, however, to the point of nonreco^ition* This problem 
was note^, and corrective action was taken. Sijni?.arly, the^ faults 'i^P|^«s^ly Core 
Curril\?lum were acknowledged,' and a new program was builty'around the strengths 



of the old. X^"^ . \ ♦ 

In the case of CarJ)entry and Communication Skills', minor staff problems were , 
* noted^ Minor here is a relative term; judging- b y cffoct -,- they are negligible, but 
judging in terms of internal accountability-^hey- are quite serioys'. Instructors 
in the two areas apparently disregarded to some extent the instructional systems 
developed.^ However, excellent results were noted in each ar^. , Communication / 
Skills students make large verbal skill gains in a short period of time; Carpentry 
students have ^ high completion rate and receive fairly good evaluations from ^ 
their •employers. * , r ... ^ , 

Exemplary program components include Office Education and Marketing. . Not only . 
have outstanding pi;ograms been developed in these^ areas, but implertientation has 
foUowed design to the last- detail. ^ Results from these two areas have been very 
. • encouraging;; Other, program components,, except^ the proiKlem areas discussed .pre- • 
' piously, may be regarded as good^ or very good. ^^Mathematics Skills and Building 

.Trades areas44A general must be evaluated as very good in terms of thq^ptograms ; 
^redeveloped and the resiflts achieved. Lodging, Food Services, and Small Engines 



, - -'^'^ ^ Irjj^e status of the Automotive .pro-am, alluded to here, has J>e^n,docu- ^ 

' >mented in Chapter 5. Although it^lJas ev.ident thatTno system df instruction has 

> been implemented at the start of the stabilization phase, it is now equally^ 

Q evident tfiat one is being perfected. ^ ^ * » • 
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• imiRODUCTIOP/TO THE AFFECTIVE REPORT SERIES. 
* V - 7 • • 

' •. , ■ - ■ ■ ' 

Mountain-Plains Research is^divided into three broad arras 'with overlap. These areas are: 
1) External Evaluation, 2) Instructional/Curriculum Evaluation, and 3) Affective Evaluation, 
Each of these are^s is furtJier subdivided as the fogic of the research tasks within each 
dictates. This document is onp report in the series "Affective Evaluation^ ^jlports.". The six 
major series of reports in this research area are: * " ' 

• . • ' - 

•1 . Counseling S&rvices Reports , , . 

2. -^Career Guidance Reports • ' ^ 

, 3. Early Childhood Education Reports^ ' , ' . 

41 Parent Involvem^t Reports . v v ' * . 

5.- Community. Development Reports y • .\ 
' 6. General (Affectiye) Reports ' t» > 

Individual reports in each series are currently available from, or ih the process of being In- 
corporated into, the ERIC systern. By the conclusion of the NIE research cycle; Affective 
Evaluation Reports will number about 100. . . - 

lyiany feportsTwith affectrve confent^and importance are not cataloged under any ot the 

* • * . r ^ , 

affective report series. Reports which are interactive efforts of various reseai^ch^reas are 
typically produced independently by titl|i, or if extensive, constitute d re(^ort series ir^atld 
of themselves. The Case Studies Reports {2j5 reports ii]^ 3. volumes) are an.exampig of^he 
Jatter case. 



The reader of individual Mountain-Mains documents should keep.in mind that a repdrt takes 
on full significance only in relation to its report series a'nd the overall 




that the reader typically finds frequent reference to e^ai:lier reports. While eai^h report is 

designed <to have independent^value, such "series dependence" is an ijnascapable aspect of 

♦ 

any systematic program of research, and i^equires some indulgence on the bart of the reader. 
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SUMMATIVE EVALUATION >0F Ji f ^Y ^JLDHOOD 



INTRODUCTION* • 



- V ■■ .V. . ' ; 

Previous Repoxt^ * f . ; * / * 

Five previous -reports^ pv6**exainiiied the Early Chi]Ldhood Education' ^rogram^s) • 

a^ MountainrPlains. In the first reporfc\Weber .ahd Conrad .(1974) , four pro- 



gram go^s were described along with the measurement for attaintnent. Gpals 
'were to advance the* development of children In the program in four areas: 
1). Self-^Development, 2) Social Development, 2) Psychomotor Development^ and 
4) ^o^nitive Development. ^In the second i;^port, Weber (1974) outlines thf 
program structure and ifationale for impacting these .^oal areas. The third* 
and fifth repc/rts (Conrad^ 1975, and Conrad and Wiles, 1976) assessed the ^ 
impact on goal areas from preliminary data. Perceptual motor development as. 

measured by a modified ^version of the Furdue Perceptual Motor Survey (Roach 

' 'V' • 

and Kephart, 1966) was enhanced with the enhancement centered in body image 

. t ' , 

and form perception.^ Osing the same age-c9rrected scores and ihdepehdent 
►dology cognitive improvement was also noted with th^ Peabody 

: ' / 

Vocabulary. T^st (Dunn, 1965) however, no improvement > was noted on* . 

. ^ ' ' \ ' A. • • ^ * • 

development as rated on the Child Behavior ^ting Scales 

Early Childhood Report; No. 4 delineated a program aimed at 

improving both custodial care for, ^nd developmental stimulation of infants* 




4« 



Wduntain-Prains sponsored 'infant cafe prograln (Pet^son and Wile's," 



report attempts to confirm/refute the findings of reports, three 
to elaborate understanding of program effects to subgroups. * 
By the addition of 'data from interviews covering all EGE staffs it. atfempts 



to resolve grey\and/or cofttradictoxiy* findings in ^tjie earlier repor*ts» ^ ] 
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I^ETHODOLOGY * ■ ' . ■ ; . ' ■ 

Subjects , Subjects are children of' Mountain-Plains families who participated, 

in the *Early Childhood, Education program '-for 2\ to 6 year 'olds, and for 'whom 

N ,l^l^;an entry anc^an- axil: test^are available for 'comparison. Families from - 

which children derive are, by definition, disadvantaged in the' socio-ecoAomic 

sense. Two-thirds of the families are "poverty" f amilie^^ as* per the Office- 

V i .of Economic Opportunity formula. Comprehensive descriptions of the social ' 
• ^ \ ^ • ' ' ^ ' 

and psychblo^cal character of families/adult family m^ers are available. 

See Myers and Honrud (1974), Conrad (1974), Conrad ^nd McMahon tl974) , and. 
Conrad and Bunch (1976) . - • ' 

Instrument . Portions of two instrvmfent.s acre ^n tise.-^ A modification of the 
-Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey (Roach and Kephart, 196'6) by Weber as docu-/^' 
■ mented in C6nrad and Wiles (1976) is used, to ^alyke perceptual motor d^velop- 
ment. As the test is- used differently from 'its standard form, reliabfli^y 
'and validity data as reported by its authpr^ may not apply. Discriminant 
validityft^A^idence is available; on Weber 's' scale modification in that it could 
distinguish hetween and post treatment status of children enrolled in a ' 
'dfe.yelopmental program^- (Conrad and Wiles, 1976) on, two parts (Body Image' and 
- Form Percep1;jLon) and for the total 'score (p<.10). . ^ ' \ 

Cognitive Development ie measured with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

^ ^„„. V . ^ \, 

^ (Dunn/ 19.65). Reliabilities range from .*76 to .84 depending on the age 

■ i ' - ' * ' - • ■ . 

tested. Validity h^s been established i in nuirferous studies. . ' 

Design . 'The basic design for the study^is a pre't^est/post test, one ^oup 
, study. The^ analysis of covariance is, used to"dorrect for m^^turation by using 



-^Cassell's J,1962) Child Behavior Rating Scales wejet.e' used In- preliminary 
^ ' analyses, but were abandoned '^ue to problems with inlieirat6r reliability and , 
lack of criterion validity evidence. * v ■ 



, 2 ■ 



'2 



age as a covariate/ in subgroup comparisons, post tests' ar^ cori(pared with^ • 
pretests also used as a .covariate. . The design additionally ijicludes a one- 
hour semistruct;ured interview with* each EC?, staff member during -the month of 
■ June V 19.76. " ' ; ' ^ * / . 

• : ' • • ^ ' . '' ■ ' * 

Procedures . During the second week of attendance- in the ECE Brogr^,/child- * 
ren are tested by ECE st^ff.. -Post tes}:s are again administered the" last 
v^eek prior to the family departure theVMountain-Plains Program.^ As ' 

children often d^art without notice* (enrollment and attendance of children 
is, .proGedurely,«a servic^/to, rather th«n a requirement- of , parents) post 
tests on the Peabody and plrdue' were not attained in many cases. ^ ' • 

Interview mei^dology was substituted for instrumentation for final analysis 
of self and social development. During June, 1^75/ 'all teachers and- aides 
completed a one-hour semi-structured interview^ centered on exploring the^ 
teacher's development emphasis (cognitive, social^ sel FT psychomotor, or ^ 
physical) with students - and perceived effects; particularly on self and social 
development. Ten interviews were completed with: 1) The Area Supervisor. 
2) Two Aides, 3) The Infant Care^ Facilitator (who formerly instructed one of 
the houses, 4) She Nursery Instructors, and 5) The Kindergarten Instructor. 

RESULTS ^ , ' 

s 

Children enrol}.ed in Mountain-Plains ECE improve their cognitive performance; 
gaining about two mohths in jnental ^ge for every moiith in program or about 
Q "^•Q^" jpoints. Sex and age group influenced devd^fe^ment with males and 
blder age groups making the greatest *gains. 

There is*no enhancement of development for Balance and Posture. No siabgroup- 
xng variable influenced score change. 



- ■ > ■ • ■ , \ . ■ • • / 

Body Ipa^e scores increase. Parent marital status, teacher, and age groups 
all showed significant influences on development. ^ / 



/ ■' 



0 



Form Percepti|>n' Scores increase, but are not seen to be differentially in- 

fluenced by any subgrouping variable ♦ • ' - ' ' 

/ * . ' '* • ' . . * ♦ 

f * " • V % » 

» \ * ^ - . 

* > * / y \ 

i , . • * 

The Perceptual Motor Total score. increasfes. Develbpment is influenced by 

t . 
teacher and. age group. ' ' , 

' . * * ' * I * 

Early Childbood staff are unanimous in, stating that children make strides in 
their Social beveloprntent (intfej^actions with other children and! adults') and 
in their Self -Development /as Reflected In self-cor\fi<J^nce, positive *self 

"-stat^entS/ and the like)." Five of the seven* instructors stated that' self- 

• ' ' ' 
development was theilr primary objective in 'their vork with phildren (the 

. Other two cited* cogndtiVSe development). However/ each *teacher reported a 

r ' - ' ' • - 

percentage of enrolled chiLdrenfwho had not shown improvement. Fr^m ten to - 
.twenty percent, of childre^' ware so categorized. ' . . ' " 

DlSpUSSION . ^ " ' ; " / • 

CKffejrall results on ECE are quite' favorah!le. Controlling stastically.€o»r 
maturation the cognxtive and psychomotor "areas show clear gain. The doubling 
• of cognitive development (versus norms) is m'pyst /impressive; especially as 
^thi,s was a secondary' eipphasis to "self-devei^pingnt for most* teachers, 

(>lder children showed the most gains on" cognitive variables, and younger 
children the most in the psychomotor ar^^ However/- psy.c^motor development 

is clearly pot ,a linear phenomena/ an^yt^e stagticcil maturation controls were 

""^ ' ll ^ ' *• 

probably inadequate. The cognitive ^j^rovementS/ hov^ever./ withstand method- 

* ,1 I 

ology tests in all area^* except saijrpling.^^ % ' V w 

' ' ' - i 

. . ' '• ' , 

Dur;ing the inteijviews, tfeachers uftiversaily complained about class size« 

*■ ' '// ^ ' *^^,- ^ f 

Classes averaged ten children, ljut range"^ upward "into -the .teeng on occasion. 
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•s. 

f K^' \ provably so. 



Instructors reported that there; was no time available to worl^ individually 
with the 10-20% of children wHo had .need of special help apd who, without 

,it, departed the program in h similar condition to that in 4w6i<ch thqy 

* ' 2 

entef^d. "An aide for each house" was a universal plea during interview!^. 

The major limitation of the study was the laVge amount of missing data, 
while • en ti;-y scores of children departing without post tests did not differ 
statistically, the trend was to lower. entry scores for this group.. Current 
results, while -probably generalizable to Mountaip-Plains cljildren, ar^ not 



' iMpLICATIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS . • ' - — * « • . 

1. It is clear that the Mountain-Plains Program with an undesirably -high 
child/teacher ratio ^had a positive effect on chdrdreni»in general. 
However, ' this seems to have been at the expense of those children 4nost 
in need of , developmental attention/ ** ** , > ' , 

' , - ' ' f - r 

2. In light of Ijlo. 1 above, it would s^em that program^ would be more ^ 
effective, particularly with the most needing children, if the recori- 
mended 'Federal ^gui^eline of a» 5:1 ratio* werq -maintained by 'either add- 
ing :*'instructors, or jproviding an aide^for instructors who are r^espon^ibrlfi " 

^ for moi;e children. ^ The ^yourfger the children*, the more necessary this 

^would seem., ' * » 

3. Particularly .where children of disadvantaged, families are served, staff 

• • ^ ' * - ' : \ ' 

. resources in such areas as child counseling, and sf>§ech and learning 



\ 



« \ 



n*^ pr6b,lms should be provided. .Again we <5it€ thig interview data that 



'says^groiip meah improvement hide^-the fact that those /whose need i^ 



,/^reatest are worst served. ' . ^ 
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' Another fi;eguent recommendation was civaiiSbility of specialists in child 
ounseling, speech and learning problems, and the liJce. •, A 
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Table 1 
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/ • 

/ , ^ ^ ^ Sqpre* Changes 
# ' • 


for ECE Quanta^ve Variables 


• 








rr e 

. Pretest- * 


Post 


L 

Test 


i 


FromANCOVA 
. Table ^ 


Variable 




X SD 


— fc 

X 


•SD 


P- 


Mental Age 


79- 


41,7 ie.9 


52.0 


18\9 


.02 


■I 3 


I*q; Estimate 


79 - 


90.0 16.3 


^9719 


14 .15 ' 




{t.= 4.84J*., 


Balance & Po^sture 


94 


15^.5 -9.86 


19.9 


8.58 


.16 


- 


Body ^linage • ^- 


94. 


2'3.1 13.0 


'31.5 


8.98 


<.01 


Ocular^^ursuit ^ 


94 


6.45' 5.98 - 


- 9.89 


5.62 


.Og 


• 6 ' 


Form Perception *. 


94 


4.27 3.09 t 


7.69 


. ^.31 


.06 


7 


Perception/Motor Total 


94 

i 


49.1 28.6 


65.7 


21/1 ^ 


.01 


- . 8 


= — t 

V 


•j' ' 






I: 
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.* ^ 

* • 
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Table- 2 
* • 

Di^f^ential Development by SiabgrQjip 



; Potential Developmental Influence^ 



Balance & Posture 
Body Image 
Ocula^r Pursuit 
, Form Perception 



• 0) 

w 

6 



Peabody . * Yes 

* NO 
* No 
No- 
NO* ' 

ercept'ion/Motor Total no 



•H 
0) 



Na 
-No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No' 



No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
Yes 



o 
u 

0 
•H 

W 
— 



No 
No^ 

. No 
No 
No 







Fam^Lly 
Completion, 


s 

o 

Q) 


No . 


Yes 


No 


No-. 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No ^ ' 


No 


No ' 


Yes 



. V 



. .Table 3 

Analysis of CSvariance for Peabody 
' Score by Child Sex 



Source 



Mean 
.Sex 

1st Covariate: 
2nd Covariate: 
AIT Covariates 
Error 



Entry Score 
Age 



ss 



40.68 
191.24 
1,314.79 
903. 3& 
n, 442. 98. 
3,267.74 



DP 



MS 



M 


40.68" 


1 


. 191.24 


1 • . 


1*314.79 


" 1 


' 903.35 


2 


5.,72J.49 


■ .75; , 


43.57 



- ^ Table 4 

/ .. 

Analysis of Covariance for 
Balance and Posture. by Sex 

N 



Source 



^ Mean 
Sex 

. 1st Ccwdrfate^^^^test 
/•^!nd Covariatef ^Age 
All Covariates ' . 

■ » M ^ 



J 



. SS 



.f 



.89 
1.73. 
313.93 
191,Si) 
2,247.37. 
~1 ,037.67 



DF 

•f^ 'l" 
1 

^' 1^ 
1 

- • 2 
• -43 



' MS 



.89 
1.73 
313.93 
193.90 
1,12,3.69 
24.13 



« > 

♦ * t 1 • - 

• • . ft 


* 


4 1 * * 




• 

' 1 • > 
• f 


JS^ -5 


, Table 5 " 

a, . ■«., 

Analysis of Co^ariance for Body .Image 
■by Child Sex / 
-^^ ^ U L L. 






,,Ji^t|( 

. ju*' Source 






, DF 


' '. ■ MS ' '• 


Mean ' . * / / 
Sex - 
ist Covariate: Pretest ^ 
2nd Covariate: Age 
All Covariates 
frror 

» 


. y ■ ■ - 

• ' * ■■ ■ 258.42,^ 
• / ' .85. 68' 
^ ' • 281.39 - . 

300.20 
;2,264.55 
^1 ,439.31 


1' 

1 . 

2 

43 


258.42 
^ 85.68 • 
'^^ 281.39 
3^0.20 
1,1 '32 ..28 
33.47 






.' * . 


ft 


* 


v.- 


* 


• , Table 6 ■ 






< * f , 
t 

\ " » 


Analysis of Covariance for Ocular Pursuit 
■ ■ by Child Sex ' '■ • , 


- 


' ft 

* c 


'Source 




' ss 


DF 


MS 


' Mean ' 
• Sex 

1st Covariate:. Pre1:est . 
2nd Covarfate: Age 
All Covariates 
Error 


', ' 182-.3T 
• 8.72 
24.97 . 
4 ■ ' 1.44 
43.38 

- • . • T.,406.23 

; . .... - ' • 


1 
1 

1 

. 1 

* 2 
-43 


182,31 , 
8.72 

'24.97 • 
T.44 

•21.69 * 

. -32.. 70- 

- * 
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Table 7 




• • 


Analysis of Covariahce for Form Perception 
^ . , ^ . by Child Sex 

^ 5 ^ : — : 1 ^ 


< 


r 


* 1 * 

Source^ *' 


ss « 




• MS • • . 


Mean / 

Sex ^ • 

1st Covariate: Pretest* 

2nd Covariate: Age 

All Covariates 

Error 


^ ^ " 4P.13 ^ 1 
0 , 7.98 J . 
" 295.39- • 1 ' i 
~ ■ . 501.84 • ^ r 
520.87 2 
. , ,3,487.76 , ■ 44 


, * ,40.13 
7.98- 
•295.39 
501.84' 
, * 260.43. 
> 79.27 
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Table 8 , ' , 

Analysis of Coyarianc6 for Balance and Posture Total; 
^^^r Sex by Pretest by Age ' - ' ^ . 


>> 


Source 


' ^ ' ss . • 


DF , 


1 

MS •.; 


Mean ^^^^^ 
Sex ^ ^ ^ ^ 
1st Covaria'te: Pretest 
2nd Covariate: Age 
All Covariates * . . 
Erpor ' .r* 


1,458.61 
333.32 
' 2,029.29 • 
653.40 

11. ,308.45.. 
. . - 9,660.41 ^ 


'l 

. 1. • 
1 

1 ' 
• 2 

44 


• 1,45*8.61. 
333.32 
2,029.29- 
653.40 
5,654.22 
^ 219.55 


* 


■■ • - ' ^ 

' ■ ' ,300 r 
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Table 9 



Analysis of.Covanance for Peabody Raw Scores. 
^" • 'by Faniily Completi'on . ' " 




Source 



Mean . 

Completion' 

J'st Covariate: Pretest 
*^nd Cov^ri ate; »Age 



ss' 



All Covariate^ 
Error 



3.25 
165.67 
6:37.64 
640.00 
7,510.23 
1 ,326.01 



MS 



X , 3.26 
> < \ 82 .-84 
637.64 
640.00 
• 3,755.12 
34.8a 



. labile 10 



Analysts of Covariance for Balance & Posture 
. , by Fahitly Completion ; 



Source 



Mean^ 

Completion 

Ist ^ovarjate: Pretest 
;2nd Covariate: Age 
lAll Covariate^ 
Error 



*"SS 



• 2.37 
1.79 
161.35 
8.32 
1,347.44 
169.86 



-- DF 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
12 



: MS ,-. 

/ 

2.27' 
\90 
.161.35 
' 8.<32. 
673.72 
14.15 
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. ' ^ Tabla 1l 

• Analysis of Covarrance for Body Image 
- ^ ' by Family Completion 



Source 



Mean_A ' ] 

Completion . ! 

1st Co van ate: Pretest 
2nd Covariate: Age'. 
All Covariates 
Error 



r 





SS 


DF 


MS 








.23 




14.85 , 


2 


7.43. 




2.96 


1 • 


2.96 




•153.26 


• 1, 


153.26 




. K 556-. 54 


2 


778.27" 




331.80 


12 


' 27.65 



Table 12 ^ . • 

i ' 

Analysis of CovariaTice^for Ocular Pursuit * 
by Fam-^ty Completion * 



Soiurce ' S ^ 



'.Mean , 65,3:7 ^ ' 1 , • 65.37 

Completion ' * ^ . ^ 29,62 2 * ^' > ^ . 14;81 

1st Covariaite: Pretest^ ^* ^ ,72 ^ ' ,72 

i'2nd Covaniate: Age 169,39 1 169*39 

All Covariates ^ - * 405,15 2. 202! 58 

^^^^^ • ^ 213,06 12 17,75 
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Tabae-T3 



xA 



Analysis- of Covariance for Forfti Percepition 
by Fc^mily CompletioB ' ' 



Source 



Mean 

Completion , 
1st Covan^nce: Pretest 
2nd Covariance: Age 
All Covariates ' 
Error ^ 



ss 



bp 



11.33, 


• ' 1 


« 15.05 . . 


/ 2 


3.67 ' 




.02 


."^] 


16.96 . 


Z 


•50.63 


■ 13 



Source 



Table 14 



Analysis -of Covariance for 
Perceptuat .llotor Total 



" Mean * ' ' H 
.Completion , , 

\ 1st Covariance: Pretest 

2nd. Covariance': Age ^ 

All Covariates - . 

\ ^rror ' \ 





ss - ■ 


DP 




• ' • '^12.58 : 


; 




118.32 


2 




12.95. 


,1 




968.14 


• 1 




* 11,422.56 


2 




^ 3,357.73 


^■13- 



Table 15 

Analysis of Covariance for Mental Age • — ' ^ . ' { 

by Age Groups ' • 



SS • ^ DF . • MS 

2-,716.21 ] 2,716.21 

1,931.68 3 - 660.56 

'2,810.30 .1 "2,81(130. 

5,812.48 • 74 . ' *78.55 



Table 16 

■ Analysis of ' Covariance for* Balance & Posture 
'by Age 'Groups 



—I ;; ; — ^ 

Source 


SS - " 


- DF 


^. ' MS 


Age Group \ : . • 
1st Covariance: Pretest / 
'^Error . 1 - ' 


1,167.67 . 
145.^0 
.243r:66 " 
' 1,21 9. 11 


1 

1 

43 


' 1,1 67. 6-7 
48.4;0 
243.66 
28.3'5' 


^ — ^ — 


'f 
















Source 



Mean 

Age Group ' v ^ 

1st Covariance: Pr^etesf " 

Error * ^ , 



Table 17 

Analysis of Cqvariance for Body Image 
by Age Group 



■ • ^oirrce ^ V" . . SS DP .MS 

^ [ ] ^ -■ —r- r 

Mean. , -■ / 4,042.10 1 ^ :'*4ib42;10 

Age Group' ' . 620.62 , 3 , 206.87 

1st Covariate: Pretest * • 168.14 1 ' * 168.14 

Eri^or . . . • 1 ,499.39 ' ■ 43 ■ . 34.B7 



■ / ■ ■ 

Table 18 *^ • ■ . " 

Analysis of Covariance for Ocular Porsuit •' 
' by Age Group • ^ ^ 



. Source \ SS ~ „, DF MS 

Mean • . " ' . . x 1 ,420.11 ' ^ 1 1 ,420;'ll 

A^B GroQp .. . - , 300.71 ^- 3 100.24 

1st Covariate: Pretest • 22.47 It ^ 22.47 

'^r^or ; ' 1,115.24 • ,4a'- 25.94 



4 Tab! 6. 19 .. 



Analysis of Covariance for Form Perception 
\ 'by Age Group . 



Source. 



Mean 

Age ^oup • 
1st eovariiat&! Pretest 
Error »• 



ss 



1,366.33 
• . 416.38 
238.15 
V3,647.96 



DF 

1 
3 
1 

44 



. MS . 

"^1,366.33 
' 138.J9, 
238fr5- 
■ 2,1.^} 



Table 20 . 



'Analysis of Covariance for Perceptual Motor-Total 

by Age Group 



Source 



Mean 

.Age-Group . 

1st Covariate: Pretest 
Error' . ; 



14,76ff.52 
, 1,657.46 / 

1,>380.25 
^ 8,820.92 • 



-DF 

I 

1 

3 

1 

44 



MS 

14,768.52 
5-52.49 
1,380.25 
■ 200.48 



I V 



9 



I' 



^ \ J ^ - Table 21 , 

Analysis o-p-eovariance Tor Peabqdy Raw Score 
by Ethnic Group . r ■ 



Source , 



Mean ' , , 
Ethrvic Group ' ; 
1 s t to va r i a te : P re t'q^ t- 
2nd Jbovariate: Age 
All Covariates 
Error ^ 



ss 



26.82 
• 112.41 
. - 1 ,087;.29 
■ 892:68 
. .9,993.32 



> .9,99fl 



60 



— ■ — w 

DF 

1 
2 
1 
1 



Table 22 



Alalysts of Covariahce foVBalapx:e & Posture 
by Ethnic Group . ^ . . - 



. Mean 

Ethnic Group 
1st tbvari^ite: Pretest 
2nci Covariate: Age 
AVt Covariates . 
/. Error - 



/ 



Source 



Table 23 

Analysis of CoJ/ariance for Bofiy Image' 
iby Ethnic Grorup * 



Mean 

Ethnic Group 
1st Covariate: Pretest 
^nd Covariate: Ag^ 
All Covariates 
Error^y ^ 



'ss 



•352*. 60 • 
113.25 
409:^5 
283:50 
2,444.74 
1 ,160.04 / 



Dg 
1 

2 
1 

•1 
2 
41 



MS 



352.60 
• 56.62 

409.9? 
; 283.50^ 
1,222.37- 
28.29 



^s- >^ Table 24 ' ' . 

Anal^J'sis of Covariance for Ocular Pursui* 
• by^fethniq Group . 



Source 



Mean 

Ethnic Group 
1st Covariate: 
2nd Covariate: 
All Covariates 
E|;ror . 



Pretest 
Age. 



ss 



192". 42 
4.31 
• "28.59 
1.31 
46.94' 
1,402.89- 



DF 


MS 




192.42 




T 2.16 


1 ■ » ' 


28.59 


r 


' .1.31 




"23.47 


41 


^ '34.^2 




ERIC 



7^ 



Table 25 • 

> .' 

Analysis of Co.variance for Form Perception 

by Ethnic Group 



SSurce 



Mean 

Ethnic -Grojjp ' 
Ist.Covariate: Pretes\' 
*-2nd Covariate: Age 
All Covariates 
Errgr 



ss 



52.33 
6.32 
307,75 
542.48- 
.563.51 
3,489; 41 



DF 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
42 



MS 

. 52. 3f 
3.16 
307.75 
542.48 
281.75 
83.08 



Table 26 



Analysis ;of Covariiince for Perceptual Motor Total 
, by Ethnic Group ' 



Source 



Mean 

.Ethnic Group " 
1st Covariate: Pretest 
2nd Covariate:^e, 
All Covariates 
Error 



I 



ERLC 



ss ^ ' 


DF 


1,926.77 ' 


" 1. 


1^ 654.25-' 


2 


.2,366.32 


1 


609.-74 


.1 


12,178.60 


^2 


8,559.98 . 


^2 

















MS , ' 

1,926.77 
3274^> 

2,366. 3a> 
609.74 

6,089.30 
203.81 



; - Table 27 

Analysis of Covariance for Peabody Raw Scores 
by Teacher , / 



Source 



Mean 

Teacher » 

1st Covariate: Pretest 
2nd Covariate: Age 
All Covariates . * 
Error ♦ . 



ss 

' v 


DF 


.21 


• 1 


^•600.61 


11 


... 970. 47. 


1 


593 .28 


1 


2,863.43 


'2 


2,818.11 . 


' 64 



MS 



.21 

' ' 54v6Q ' 
970.. 47 
593.28. 

1,431.71 , 
• 44^2r 



Table 28 



Analysis of CoWianfce for Balance & Posture 
bV Teacher " ' * 




■ . Table 29- 

Analysis of CovarianCe-fbr Body Image 
y. by Teacher * . 



Source 



. Mean ^ - 
Teacher _ 

1st Covariate: Prefest 
. 2riil Covariate: Age/ 
;A]1 Covariates 

Error 



ss 



418^91 
934.10 
94.58 

, 54,27 
120,64 

1 590/89 



J Table 30 ^ 

Analysis of Covariance for OcuVar Pursuit 
^ . . • by 'Teacher 



Source - 



Mean - . 

Teacher " • 

1st Covariate: Pretes)t 
2ncl Covariate: Age ^ 
All Covariates '. ' 
Error ^ 



. ss 



2.50 
563.09 
6.70 
9.03 
15.16 

'851'. 86 

4 



Table 31 



Analysis cff Covariancejfor^j^rm Perception . ' 
by T^ache.r 

— 



Source 



M^an ' 'f , \ 
Teacher - 

Ist Co van ate: -Pretest 
'2nd Coyariate: Age 
All Govariates 
Error - <■ 



ss. 



10.56" 
554.36 
418.75 

12.11' 
420.95 
2?941..37 



DF 

1 

12 
1 
1 
2 

33 




Table 32 

Analysis of Covariance for Perceptual/Motor Total 
\ by Teacher 



Sovirce 



Mean ' \ 
teacher \, 
1st Covariatie: Pretest. 
2nd Covariate: Age 
Wl Covar^Mttes' 




ss 


'dp 


— — ^ •s.i? 

462.06 < 


1 


5,91 7f 45 


12 


491.62 


.1 4 


1-3.51 


1~ 


573.53'**- 


2 


.4,076.28. 


. 33 



'312 
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Table 33' 



Analysis of Covariance for Peabody Raw Sc^ 
by Parent Marital Status 



. Source 




SS ' ' ' 


DF 


-\ MS • 


Mean . ' 




- . 67.59 


1 * 


V67.59^ 


Marital Status 




11.10 


1 


\l.lO 


1st Sbvari ate:; Pretest * 




.1 ,376. 5&<. 




1,37^.58 


Znd.Covariate: Age , * 




770-.12 


1 


770.^2 


All Co va hates 




11,177.18" 


. 2 


5,588.59. 


Error 




3,447.88 " . ■ 


75 


45.97 



Table 34 

Analysis of Covariance ^|or Balance and Posture' 
by Parent Marital Sta.tus Contr^olling "^for Pretest and Age 



Source 



Mefn 

Marital Status 

1st Covariate: Pretest 

2nd Covariate: Age 

All Covariates 

Error 



SS 


. * DF 


2.59 


1. 


35.31 


1 


346.98' 


. V 


'162.99 




2,381.75 ' 


2 


1,004.09 


' 43 



MS 



, 2.59" 
/• 35.31 s. 
'-.346.38 
. .,162. 99 
1,190.88 
23.35 * 



^ IT 
ERIC 



C; Table 35 . ^ 

Analysis^ of CovaHance for Body Image 
by Parent Marital Status 



- Source, 


ss 


DF 


♦ 

, MS 


Mean ' * - • 

Marital Status 

1st Covariate: Pretest 

2nd Covariate: Age 

Al V Covariates- 

Error 


401.80 

117 QC 

V 1 1 /.b^b 

''450.09 
J81.33, 
2,282.03 
. 1,407.04 


1 

1 
T 

1'.. ■ 
- 2 
43 


401 . 80 
117.95 
450.09 
^81.33 
1,141 .'02 
32.72 












Table 36 • •- 






Analysisrof Qovariance for- Ocular Pursuit 
' ^ * by Marital Status 

=i ■ I w 






Source 






MS 


Mean ^ 

Marital Status 

1st Covariate: Pretest 

2nd- Covariate: Age " - 

All Covariates 

Erno*" / ^ ' 

? >^ 


212.97 
8.18 ' 
28.87 
.23 
42^51 
1,406.76 ' 


>. 1 
1 
1 

' 1 ■' ■ 

2 : 

43"^ 


■ 212.97 
,] ' 8.18 
. i. 28:87, 
'1 ' .23 
21.25 
, . 32.72 



Table 37 

Analysis of ^ovariance for Form Perception 
' by Marital Status, ' ^ 



A. 



Source 


ss 


• DF 




. Mean 

'"Marital Status 
lot uuvanaLe* rrenieSu 
2nd Covariate: Age ^ • 
All Covariates 
Error 


■ ; 86.03 
. : ■ • . 328.84 

. eoovas ^^ 

: - / * 616.05 • 
'3.409.71 - 


1 

- 1 
1 

^ 1 

2 

. * 4.4 


66. "41 
' 86.03. 
■'328.84 
✓ 600.85 
. . 308.02 
( 77 dQ 




Table 38 




( " 

\ » - 


' * ' . Analysis of Ccrvariance for Perceptual Motor Total 

' by^Parfeot Marital Status 
; ; — . ^ ^ — \ : ; _ 




Source 


_ r ■ ss 


*DF 


• - 


Mean ' X 
Marital Sfatus 
• 1st Covariate: Pretest 
2rfd Covariate: Age 
All Covariates 
Error 


.2.017.08 
. 329.24 
*' ' ' 2.567.83 . 
' 361.95 

. 11 .301.04 ^ . 
■ ■ ■ " 9.664. 49 Y^ 


1 

r 
1 

r - 
'^44" 


■2,017.08 
,329-: 24 - 
2.567.83 
• 361.95 
5,650.52 
219.65 
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^ ^ INTRODUCTION TO THE AFFECTIVE REPORT series ' - . 

Mountain-Plains Research is divided into three broad areas with overlap. These areas are*: 
1) External Evaluation. 2) Instructional/Curriculum Evaluatioi?;and 3) Affective Evaluation. 
Each of these areas is further subdivided as the logic of^ 'research tasks within each 
dictates. This document is one report in the^series "Affective Evaluation Reports". The six 
major series of reports in this research area are; * \. * 

1; ' popnseling Services Reports V • - 
2. ^ dareer Guidance Reports ' ^ 
. ^ Early Childhood Education Report^ / v - 

4. Parent Involvement Reports \ ^ ^ 

5. Community Development Reports 
6 ' ' General (Affective) Reports 

Individual reports in each" series are currently available from, or in the process of being in- 
. corporatedjnto. the ERIC system. By the conclusion of the NIE research cycle. Affective 
Evaluation Reports will number about 100. ^ 

•4 

* * ' ^ 

Many i-eports vvith affective content and importance are hot cataloged^under any of the 

-- ' M ■ 

affective report series. Reports which ai* interactive efforts of various research areas are 

typically produced independently by title, or if extensive, constitute a report series in and 
pf themselves. The Case Studies Reports (25 reports in 3 volumes) are an example of the 
Jattercase. . - * 

The reader of individual Mountain-Plalhs documents should keep in mind that a report takes 
on f|^li lignificanca only in relation to its report Mfiesand the ovtor^ll research program, and 
• that the reader' typically finds fjrequent reference to earlier reports. While each report is- 
designed to hale* independent value, such "series'dependence" is an inescapable aspect of 
any systematic program of research, arid requires some indulgence on the part of the reiser. ; 
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A mafjor difficulty in interpreting final analysis data was its abundance* 
The 7.3' data tables included seem excessive. Had data been- reported exhaus- 
tively, multiples of that number would have b.een required. Where similar 
analyses showed similar effects, only one analysis is reported. * Where 
analyses are peripheral to the, understanding of effects on specified guidance 
program objectives (as opposed to tieing merely interesting), self discipline- 
was exercised to, avoid obscuring the core of t|ie evaluation''1^ith side-trips. 
a Where analyses merely confirm earlier preliminary • findings 'g^yen in the 

Part I summary,, they are not reiterated, but rather ar^ d^cussed only 
'where the;:e is contradiction. 

After such extensive pruning, 68 quantitative data tables remain. To 
assist' the reader, Tabli^s '8,^ 9, 60;^ 65, and 73 s^ummarize data from the 
quantitative tables. ^ It i^ hoped that this- will enable' the reader to 
negotiate the labyrinth of data, and that it will be read and used rather 
than meeting the usual fate of such reports - being weighed arid,. filed. 
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SUfiMATlVE ANALYSIS OP?*CAREER GUIDANCE: 
PART I - SUMMATION "OF PREVIOUS REPORTS 



INTRODUCTION . \ _ 



Selection of an appropriate- caree^r consistent with student preferences 
and vocational characterist4,cs , iTncreased sophistication about the world" 
of work, and adequate job getting, holding, and progression of personal . ' 
skilly (career maturity)., are the encompassing goals of the Mountain-Plains 
Career Guidance Department-. Following an extensive program redevelopment 
beginning in la*e 1973 and continui^gjthfough 1974, analyses weire under- 
taken to better understand student vocational characteristics and study 
program effects. Results are documented in twelve Career Guidance Reports . 

Career Guidance Report No."" 1 .(C.G.I) is an elabOrati<Ai of the evaluation - 
design for Career Guidance; including an appended "instrument" for' assess- 
ing career choice and student self knowledge. Three of the remaining 
reports fbcus on understanding the vocational character of tfie population,' 
dimensions of the assessment instruments, appropriateness of career fields 
offered, ^r "all of the above."' Seven reports were preliminary assessments 
Of guidance program ef f ects/ef fectivenessl 

The Career Guidance report series does not contain^ an extensive elabora- 

'tiori of the structure of the Career Guidance program and its operation. 

A brief description i^*^ available in Manley's artj-cle in the Education 

^ — : r' 

Tomorrow volume (Fenenbock,' ed. , 1975) and has the advantage" of current' • 

, ■ . - -^^ ' . 

•availability in the ERIC system. (Longer descriptions will become-avail- 

able through the ERIC system by way of the Mountain-Plains f?andbook cur- 

^ rently under edit ahd the chapter. by Herr, Cormt^ Manley, and Seeley 

V .i 

in the WIE monograph on Mountain-pi'ains currently being assembled ») 



Coritents of th'e career Guida nce' Reports 2 through 12 will be summarized » 
under the headings "Student Characteristics" .ahd "Guidance Effects " 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS * * - . 

' ■ ' \ ' . ' 

In C^ the maturity of carrier attitudes as measured by Crites Career ' 
Matutity index was found to be about 11th grade. An=increase to 13th - 
grade was^seen after' three w'^eks of guidapce with a regression to 12th 
. grade at progirain departure indicated. This data reflects "both need and ^ 
effedt* -» ' , 

C^ explored the relationship between proactive personality character- 
istics as measured by the Personal Orientation Inventory and vocational." 
interest as measured by' the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) . Al- 
though simple sbai^orrelatioixs wer6 extremely low (V2 or less) ,' .the ^ 
canonical analysis produced 5 scale sets with Significant ' (p^O. 05) oan- 
oniclil R's ranging- yom .36 to .50. The main value of the repcort was 'in 
highlighting the relationship pf personality process variables (as opposed'' 
td personality content traits) with occupational preference. This was 
especially important validation for Mountain-Plains Guidan.ce <and Counseling) 
programs as both are based' on developmental theories which 'giye heavy 
weight to i)ersonality processes. Of secondary v.alue was the description 
'of vocationa;i/personality process types defined b,y the sets. \ ' 

C^G^ was a companion, study to C.G.6 -and explored~Intferest-personality 
relationship from a different (a tra*it-factor) approaph using the Sixteen- 
Pe¥s6hality Factor Questionnaire (16P^^s the personality measure. The 
canonipal sets were strSnger using the 16PF as expected from the known 

* . - ' r 

occupational correlations of 16PF scales. Six significant sets emerge^l ^ 
With canonical correlations, ranging from .39 to .83, .ifecperimental use 



of the set scores in guidbnce'was suggested, 'as in'the first study, a 
comparison of training areas offered versus the descriptions was pursued 
ancj, indicated some cor^cern. 

. C^G^ followed up -C.13.6 and C.6.10 with, development of three .dimensional 

. vocational types developed from profile analysis of factors from the OVIS • 

(interest dimension) , the Minnesota Importance^cQuestionnaire (MIQ) (work! 

value dimensio^) , and the^ General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) (aptitude 

dimension). Major objections were to: 1) define vocational types/. ^ 

categories in/for the pppulation and to assess the congruence with occupa- 

.tional training chosen -by individuals falling' into these categories; 

2) assess differences -in program' completion rates for different types 

and for persons whosj training area was and was not congruent with their 

category; and 3) to assess the extent to which Mountain-Plains vocational •. 

aue^s matched student vocational characteristics. 

. \ ■ ° A ' * 

• For detail of type/oategories, one should see the or'i^al report. Major 

^ findings in -the other areas" indicated that no Mountain-Plains training area 

was fully appropriate to significant (up to a half) of the students, but 

that students whose airea Wks inappropriate to their vocational profile were 

as likely to succeed as ithose who were inccwipatible with thei^ -areaa. Ap- 

parently,. "school aptitude," "personal'ity strength," "family support," or ^ 

' , .some such characteristic^ or. charactlristic combination was more , important 
. to success as measured by 'completion than "occupational congruence." 

s .... ^ _ . ^ ^ . 

^'^'^^ reported four useful factors (more .than 15% reliable variance) ^ 
which, se^m to depict the major Aspects of career (im) maturity in the pop- 
ulation. These were^: ;1) (General) Vocational Confusion (I dpn't know 
whatt'w^rk .to do or h^ow'to-find out) ; 2) Vocational Indifference" (Work 
^ is .dull and unpleasant and I don't car:e what I do just .so I -^et mon6y) ; 

■" o <^ \. 3 • '■ - : ' 



3) occupational Cynicism (Inf luence and accident is how you get jbbs) 
^nd 4) occupational Disinterest (I don't know much aBoufc jobs - mayb; 
. I'll worry .about it 'laUr and/or just take whaV comes along), while the 
factors themselves are Of theoretical interest, ^h'e chl^f value of the * 
analysis was fo establish factors and reliabilities for summative analysi 
Of career Guidance effect on aspects of ^a^eer maturity the overall 
goal of Career Guidance ^ * ' 

' » I * » 

* PRELIMINARY PROGRAM EFFECTS 

. indicated that students who displayed ^^ally inappropriate 

vocational attitudes/behaviors became more '"cooperative" and less 
"rebellious" as measured by the Responsibility Index after two weeks of^ 
role-playing treatment. More detail on the treatment is described in 
■the report, c^ showed that in a sample.with less ;se;ere problems 
both male and f^mal^ subjects became less "rebellious" but no change on 
"cooperation" scores was observed for either sex group. 

explored the contributions of various guicJance elements to career 
•Choice, and of the contribution. oS guidance variables to program comple- • 
tipn. The major conclusion was that ah integration wi^thin the-^urely" 
vocational 'characte^risti-cs -Of the students and integration wifch other 
variables not includedMpersonality,, motivation, ahd the 14ke) could 
better accpunt for appropriateness of career Choice 'than coulk these 
vocational traits an^ measures th'emselves. (The repor.t -further' contained 
an editorial attack on one dimensional test-dependent guidance.)' />- " 

If was predicted, that, as one of about 7 major program thrusts, guidance 
variables 'Should be able, to accotmt .for their share, or a^out'l5% of com- 
pletion variance. This proportion of success (as meas^ed by , program 
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completion) could be accounted for by two guidance variables above. 
Inclusion of the guidance variable "choice" measurement set accounted 
for 26% of compl^ion variance* It was noted that since Career Guidance 
consumed only about 2% of procfram expenses, it was apparently a! very cost 
beneficial component T 

C.G> 9 (expands upon C.G.3 ) assessed' satisfaction with "work" in occupa- 
^ tional training as assessed by the > Job'? Descriptive Index (JDI) and its 
relationship to progress ahd the guidance process. Work dissatisfied 
stydents, although of the same -or higher intei^ig^ce as trR^ norm for 
Moantaih-Plains students as measured by the GATE "G" score, progressed 
slower than the Mountain-Plains student norm* This could not be 
attributed to career choice ratings • In fact, dissatisfied females 
were rated higher in appropriateness of c'areer choice than satisfied ' ' 

females^ For females one source of dissatisfaction was traced to one 

\ ■ ' • , 

.male guidance cotinselor who apparently subscribed to some outdated stero- 

typQS concerning women and vocations, Male dissatisfaction could not . 

be resolved with any^guidance interpretation. Response to dissatisfac- 

4 ♦ * * 

'V * ^ 

tion was seen to accrue in tliat women who were dissatisf iec^ tended to 
qiit or persist at a s^ow (2/3 normal) rate of progress while men were 
, more likely to sefek a change in training, , Use' of the JDI "work'i scale 
for staff -initiated 'discussion o^ training appropriateness was suggested 
§is a us^ul follow-up of career choice, 

* 

Final analysis will elaborafi preliminary studies; particularly in explof- 
. ing subgroup differences and attitude dimensions of career maturity., as 
well as serving as a check on many prelimihary findings. 
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SUMMATIVE ANALYSIS Of CAREER GUIDANCE: 
PART II - FINAt ANALYSIS 



introdOction 



career Guidance at Mountain-Pla-ins had . three major goals. In drder of 
attack\as -students progressed thro^h the program these were. 1) Under- 
standing of j^rsonal vocational characteristics and integrating this- into 
a good career choice; 2)' Developing a pature understanding ibout careers- 
and tHe world of work.; and 3) Develof^ing pers;nal attitude^values about ' 
the workplace which would insure m Jnium probability of employment* success, 
The assumption underlying these goSls was .that if one had self-vocational . 
unde-rstandin^, a.goodWer choice, arid an understanding both of the 
processes, of career progression and Wbrking Environments ,\th at the person 
would find fulfillment both in the work itself, and in thi. material bene- 
fits accruing from employment. . • ' ■ 



Throughout Its personalVvcjcational 'development program elements. Mountain- 
Plains has attempted to retain a Student-client centered -.{as opppsed to^' ' 
an employer centered) .approach; wi^in thrs realizing that knowledge ' 
employer/marketplace demands and"" re^liti^s must\e included. .It has been 
the assumption that neither training,. everyon;e to be welders because there 
are many Job openings i^ that area without concern for the ^student 's wbrk 
interests and" values rnor encouraging pursuit of a Rarticular 'personal 
interest which has^ little or no possibility of employment are appropriate ' 
to a student-centered educational design '^ch aS intended for fountain- 



^ot^ounti 



Plains. In the. first Instance, many soon leave the 'field 6f-training- - 
often ec^uJUy disillusi5n|d With ^rk and 'education/training. In the 
second instance, irfformed persons walk the streets unable eitheV to 
derive satisfaction from employment of their information or to accrue 
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material benefits from it. It is wtthin these goals and their underlying, 
rationale that the program evaluation for Gareer Guidance shoAld be inter- 
preted. (For more detail as to guidance program elements, objectives,' 
and evaluation see as referenced in Part I.) 

METHODOLOGY r ^ ' \ . ; 

Evaluation methodology for the Career Guidance program is given in detail ^ 
. in Manley and Conrad (1974). in the interest of readability for this report, 
it is here only summarized. 

Subjects . Subjects are adult members of di||^dvantaged families. Average 
age is 25 years. Three-quarters of entering families are married "Couples 
and the remainder single feiiales with dependent .children. Two-thirds of 
entefers are "poverty" families as per the Office of Educational Opportunity 
formula. All students entering ^ountain-Plains^during 1974 and 1975 'for 
whom all. needed data was available ar^ dncludedj^n the analysis. Exten- 
^sive descriptions of the sociological, psychological, and vocational 
Characteristics are on record (e.g. Myers and Honrud, 1974; Conrad and 
HcMahon, 1974; Conrad, 1974; Conrad and Bunch, 1976; Myers, 1975; Conrad, 
Jlanley, and Pollack, 1975; Myers, 19J6; and Bunch, Conrad, Lewis, and 
Manley, 1976) . , - , ' " ' 

Design, Instrument, Procedures . These categories are elaborated at the 
beginning of each, section of the report as they are different for ed6h " . 
goal evaluation.^ Thus does the remainder of this report • depirt from the , 
traditional APA format. • » • 

VOCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND CAREER CHOICE 

Instrument. The instrument in. use is the- Career Aptitudes, Interests 

and values f orm" ,{CAIV) .' The CAl'v (Manley and Conrad, 1974) !is not a- . ' 



^psWdgical instrument in any formal 'sense, it .is rather an organizpd 
system for quantifying student ability to relate^ their 'own vocational- 
characteristics and various professional judgments from guidance counselors 



\ 



regarding career choice and probable success in training. It is not pos- 
sible to establish meaningful reliabili^ty data for" the • form; however,/ 
some evidence of its validity has accrued in that it can illuminate differ- 
ences between counselors and thel'r guidance styles as well as predict' ' 
significant amounts of variance in program completion categories. . ..(s^e 
Conrad, 1976.) ° . ^ . . . 

Design. .Assessment of career choice is categorized prof^essional judgrlent. 
Facility in enumerating personal vocational characteristics is a simple 
tabulation by grouping of the correctness; with which such can be enumerated 



\ by studenl^ completing guidstfice.^ 



■• Procedures. J-ollc^ing career gui^a'ance ' ai^d career' choice, a Guidance . ' 
Aide whose basic duties are in the area of materials ^nanagement (i'.e. ' 
Who has no. specific guidance training or>case load) asks students to 'name ' 
What- thgy now bejlieve to be. their greatest occupational aptitudes. Th^ ' ~ 
Aide lists these on a form. Then the Aide asks fpr the student's percep- 
tion of his lowest aptitudes, likewise listing these. This process is ' 
then repeated for interests and then for. work needs/values. The student ' 
is encoukged to try to name at _ least ^hree characteristics in the strongest 

"^^^^^^ category in^e^aci, dimension; however,, he/she is - 
not 4fced do so nor is there ^ny upper- limit on 'the niimber which cah 
be named. Af^er the^departure tfT^e Student', the Aide uggs the test 




^Unreported data .Oil fi^^ shows that this ability increases signifi- 



cantly >foliowing.\guidance. 
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scores .for the student an<3 .ranks the "objective." assessments of these do...ns 
^ and computes the proportion of tff "n" responses given by ^the student winh 
the^top (or bSttom.as the case may be) r- charge ;er is ti;s given ^on the . 

t,st.2 .Where the Aide was uniure as to the suitability of a student r^sp.nse 
(Which need -not be couched in vocational jarg;n..) to'test categor^s, a .pro- 
fessional staff member was consulted. • 

Following the completion of' guidance and'the making of a>reer Choice, the 
guidance^ounselor considers tT.e career Choice and categ6riees its consistency 
. With bo^iThis overall perception of the student ■ s , vocat:^al characteristics, 
and the^aw test results. He also makes an overall .valuation "of " the appro-, 
priateness of the choice versus two standards jobs in the world of work ■ ' 
generally (absolute appropriateness), and versus Weers offer^ed by Mountain- 
Plains (relative appropriateness) and 'records a completion prediction. Cate- 
.gi&ries for these ratings are given in th^ respective tables.'j 

^ResuLts and conglusions.: know^edg^.of characteristics an'd ca^r choice • ■ ' 

St^udenfcs s^en" to^have gpod knowledge of all three vocational "s'trength" " 
cJraract^is£ics;,fol|lwing'guidance^ "fair" krfowle^f vocational 

•:wea.n.s^ jl.;rkt:teristi.s ( S je ' Table' 1., ; The lower knowledge^* "weaknesses" 
is logical,- givgn th; develop^r^enjal/irenlth emphasis o^ the program. Table 3 
Shows that the effec't i.fc.nsist^en^ .Ver sexual sul^roups^with about 2/3 'of 
students beWre co^ect t^iSn i^co^re^t (score of over 50%) in identify- 
ing vocationa/.:;^.:e;j^^^ ^^^^ ^'^^^^^ A^V ^^^^ 

only on aptitudes can^ a^^^^eparttie among subgroups be. sben'. Married . 
«omen ^eem to be -more "conscious of "what they.^can^ do than others. . 

' * ' * ^ V * ^ ^ \ ^ 

all ^ona\l\T T*"^"' J-"'" aptitudes, -and'those four are ' 

all among the five strongest' on the GATE,' the "score" is 4/4=1 00 If ' • 

J"^^ °' ^''^''^"'•^ - ^he top five, the scof^^i; ^Sj^, 



Career choice, from all rating "directions." ' is categorized as ;'good." 
(See Table 2.) Table 4 data shows thii IStegorization to be rather . 
consistent across subgroups. Counselorr^^career choice ^s at leasl 
"mostly consistent" with each vocational .dimension in abou^90% of th^ 
cas^s. ThaTlowest consistency rating across' subgroups is In the work \ 
..needs/values area. This might be of concern in that knowledge of work' 
needs/values emerged as the dimension most pre<^ictive of ' completion in ' 
an earlier study (Conrad, 1976) . . ' • . • 

t 

As is logically predicted, career choice is rkted better versus Mountain-* 
Plains offerings than versus all careers in the world of work, frh^s is ' 
seen in -Table 6 to be relatively TeonsistenPacross subgroups. This 
supports earlier findings (e.g. Conrad, Manley, and Pollack, 1975; Myers, 
1975; Bunch, Conrad, Lewis, and Manley, 1976) that suggest the' range of 
careers offered by Mountain-Plai^ is .too narrow to adequately serve the 
target population. Still, over 70% ot choices over subgroups are ranted 
as more than "acceptable" on the mbre stringent criteria (sefe Table 6)/ 

Both guidance and therapeutic counselors have traditionally contended 
that whether a family will complete and types of difficulty can be pre- 
dicted befoie the student enters infio the preparatory portion of Mountain- 



^Plains. Guidance counselors record^ their predictions as recorded in 
Tefble 7. Apparently counselors are reluctant to predict failure a^ less 
than 1% of students are predicted to fail (not complete). However, the 
"completer with little or no difficulty" category completion prediction, 
ranging from, roughly 70% to 80%, does .reflect actual completion ra'tes, 
for the period': ^ 
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The Table 7 results alsoT highlight an often reported phenomenon - that 
occupational training per se is the area of leaM: trouble for students, 
but that difficulties in negotiating the program are mostly with founda- 
tion education (reading and writing) and personal/family problems. 

CAREER MATURITY DEVELOPMENT* - ' . 

» 

Good career choice, as examined in the^previous section, has been assumed * ^ 
by* Mountain-Plains to exist from the extehsity of the* exploration of voca- 
tional characteristics, the 'time devoted to the choice process, and the 
ability. t;o "recycle" if necessary after reality testing. It was •hyf)othe- 
sized that if Mountain-Plains could at .the same time significantly enhance ► 
sophistication ^about careers, and thjp world 'of work in a meaningful (inter- 

'^ 

nalized) way that this would be an impo^ant element in long range voca-'' 
tional success. . ^--^ 

Instrtor^nt : ' Crites (1972^^ Career Maturity Index - Attitude Scale (CMI) - 
^a^ chosen to measure a borderline area between belief and knowledge defined 
as fcareer maturity, Crites scale has' a reliability of 0,70. VaW.di.ty 
evidence cited by Crites centers on sequential improvement of scores over 
grade levels. The child and adolesent development population for the 
instrument does not argue its validity for adults;* however , mstrumenta- 
tion does not abound in this area and as used, the CMI seemed the most 
appropriate measure of the intended program goal. ^ 

To enrich understanding of Career maturity development ,appcurent siibscale 
dimensiohs^of 4rtbe CMI vfere pursued by /factor an|lysis. Four factors, ^ 
Vocational^ Confusion* Vocational Indifference, Occupational Cynicism, ^, 
and Occupational Disinterest with reliabilities, respectively, of .76,^ 
,68, .53, and ,3<^^re reported by'Qonrad (1976) as haying interpretive 



^ value within intended effects 'of the program, and are included with.Crites 
^ original scale in the analysis. Apart from the face value of 'the factors, ^ 
no evidence of validity foc/the factors is yet available ■ 

Desian. The design is a pretest/post test one grpupo study. T and P tests 
are used to., test overall effects and among -subgroups differences in effec>s.f 
Subgroup differences are explored using' the two dimensional analysis of 
covariance computed according to the October 11, 1974 version of the Bio- 
medical program. ' . * - 

P rocedu||s . During orientation to Mountain-Plains and before initiation'* 
of any treatment or training, students are administered the CMI under 
standard testing conditions. Tests are again administered following com- 
pletion of Mountain-Plains and/or at the time of resignation from the 
program (aijd thus are overall program rather than just career guidance 
effects measures.) Scores for each item are coded and keypunched. Crites' 
score was d^ived by simple computer addition of the appropriate scale 
responses. Factor scores were computed using the weights derived from ' 
factor analysis of entry test scores. • m the two dimensional analyses, - 
row and column means are -unweighted (assigning equal weight to each cell 
regardless of number of subjects) . ' A "real''' difference is credited whenever 
^ ■ the -difference in unweighted means exceeds. 1/3 of tl^ average (unweighted) 
standard deviation. An "i" in a data table means that the dif ference ' (or 
^ sameness) is apparent by inspection and detailed calculations were not made 
and/or are not recoi'ded. The exception- is the sex-by-ethnicity analysis '' 
of careex maturity which reports weighted -marginal means and the results 
\of related samples t-tests. • ' , 

:In instances where significant differences (p^O.lO) 'are not seen in two 
dimensional^ analyses, cell means ^ay riot be reported. 
O ' ' • - • 12 " . ■ ' ^ ■ 
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CAREER MATURITY RESULTS , ' • ' * . . ' 

* ■ < ' 

As considerable difference in effpni- ie'*.^ * ♦ • 

rrerence m effect is seen for various groups, results 

will be explored for each subgiKJup. These rp<;nii-c • . . • ' 

^ ^ inese results are summarized in Tables 

8 and Detail^^ analyses are given in Tables 10 through 59, ^ ^ ^ 

«ales. Males show gain on overall v^areer maturity,' but not on ahy sub-: 
dimensions. S,^urce of ^ange for this group seems to be centered i, CMI ^ " 
items other than ^ose leading 09 the- factors evaluated. 

Married Females . Marred women increase overall m^ity. A decrease in . 
confusion is also seen. 

SinalSJSsale. Th. =fif,l. fe-ale results are identical with those for -ales. 
:Whites," Whites make overall maturity gains, .but become more, indifferent. 
Ind^. Indians gain onftverall maturity-.%nd become less indifferent^ i 

:chi^no:s," Chicano-s gain On no maturity dimehsion, and. become more 

'disinterested. ° * * 

° ■ ^ ■ & 

Ful^^Com^eters. Students .who complete all portions of the program gain more 
overall maturity, and become less indifferent. 

•f • • - „. ■ 

core completers . Students .who complete ^he core curriculum, but noJ occupa- 
tional, training, do' not change on overall maturity, but becom. more confused, " 
more cynical/ and less interested in vocations. , ^ ' - 

DroEOUts. students who depart without completing even the core curriculum, 
scor^ as^unchanged on the overall seore, but^core as .both more confused and, 
more indifferent than a't entry." 



v Office Education . Students- in of fict education gain' on .overall career 
• maturity and become less confused and less cynical. 

Lodaina. Lodging students gain overairn,aturity while becoming less ' 
indifferent and less cynical. 

faoa^SSlice... Pcca services .tudent. ,ai„ overall .atu.it. but become, 1.^ 
^occupationally interested. - " _ 



_Mar]Setin2. Marketing students gain overall -maturity while becoming more 
indifferent and more cynical. 



- counselors. No systematic gain.pattern can be seen among 'counselors • ' 

Program. Periods . A^decreasing gain- pattern over tin,e is seen for career^ ^ 
guidance with gains on three of f'ive scores -and a loss on one changing to 
losses on three and no gain on "two. 

. Coafinnation of the different effects o^n different groups i.plicU in the 

different pattern of gains summarized in Table 8 and narrated above are con- 
, firmed by the two dimensional analyses- of covariance. .Gain differences are- . ^ • 
confirmed on overall maturity, confusion, and disinterest among sex/marital 
status subgroups. Similarly, ethnicity and ytompletion status differences 
. • are seen Cn all variables except cynicism; program period dif f erences'on , 

- confusion; occupational area -differe^es on disinterest; and counselor . 
differences on .overall maturity -and confusion. Conv4.sely, overall matl^rity " 
is seen as a function of sex, ethnic g«>up, completion, and counselor.^ Con- 
fusion is a function- of sex, -ethnic -group" completion, period, and counselor. 

• indifference is a function of ethnic group and completion. Cynicisnr^is not . 
,.^a differential function of any subgroUping, and disinterest is a function of 
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sex,, ethnicity, completion,;and training area. Compie:^.' In light of Con - 
• rad and Manley's- (1975) report, it is probable tha,.^ch of the. subgr6upings 

constitutes -.a counte; treatment whicH detracts from. gains made during ' 
_ guidance efforts at varying intensities rather than being'a positive 
contributor to effect, ' , 

•• • . I _ 

CMI ANALYSIS BY ITEM 

TO better understand changes taking place apart from the total and factor 
scores, .ekch. CMI- item was analyzed for each of the sex subgroups. ^ Table 603 
summari:fes the analysis with data. detailed in Tables 61-64. 

•Departing men show more feeling that: 1) Working will be similar to 
Mountain-Plains (Item 26); 2J they understand career decisions better Utem 
33); but 3) also seem to revert to old choice desires (Item. 34). 



Men also. more want to do something spectacular (Item 35), and more tend to 
believe influence is more i^^rtant than ability (item 37), are less Altruistic 
(Item 39) and have an increased belief In "fate" determining job choice 
(Item 50), (aithou^h this item would seem to reflect. the difficulties inherent' 
in the placement effort which are concomitant with post testing than program' 
developmental effects). ' • ' * . , 

MSrrieds (male an^ female) more subscribe to their own career decisiorr / 
desires (Item 38) , ' / 

• . . • / 

Married wonten feel more knowledgeable about work (Item 41). ' ^ ' 

Women (married-iHd singlej more feel they can enjoy ^ome kind of workyitem 43) , 
even if it||is contrary to their beliefs (^em 46), and married women /are 



3, 
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apparently breaking parental dependencies (Item 25 




•Men and married women se^m to be giving up unrealistic career' fantasies 
(Item 18). . 

On eight of the fifty, items (2, 3, 4/-'12, 14; 17, 31, and 36), all groups - 
score very favorably at entry; leaving little room to i-inprove. Seven items • 

( 

(S, 11, 13, 30, 32, 45, and 49) seem to have room for improvement, but none 
accrues. ♦ • ' , 

The overall group's, progress seems to .be centered ±n feeling that they: 
1) Now have a career choice (Items 10 arid 48) ; 2) have sorted through the 
"flack" about how to choose a career (Item 15); J)' know how-to get into the 
career (Item 16); 4) feel they are being prepared for it (Item 21), and 
5) know the job's requirements (Item 28) . It is not surprising that most 
Of thes4 items reflect direct specific goals (knowing how to choose making 
a choice, knowing requirements, knowing how to enter) of the guidance pro- 
graifu * ' , ' - ^ 

•» 

However, there is also indication that marrieds^ be postpoing their 
"real" career choice until after Mountain-Plains (item 6), and are coming 
to overvalue .extrinsic rewards (Items 7, and 2) while women are'less attentive 
to^future c^^eer plans "(Item 23). Men may also be '"overlearning" the idea 
Of horizontal career mobility (Item 20) . , 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS ^ ^'^ 

Employee Attitudes . Staff report that many^Mountain-Plains students exper- 
ience a great deal of role centered conflict in deali'ng with teachers, and, 
- examination of pre-pro^r am records indicates that this is often an extension 
of previous conflicts with coworkers and supe.rvisors which has contributed 



to pa^t employment instability. Certain of these conflicts- seemed to remain 

as studerits neared completion - unremediated by previous program treatments." !. 

Role playing as described by Manley and Conrad (1975)^ is used to assist 

students in relearning response styles. Although an individual approach 

IS used, a tendency to be ^r responsibly critical br to "go along" (as opposed 

. - 

to responding objectively) was seen as a frequent/common eleiient. This / 
element (s) was tapped for measure as an indication of effect. 

Instrument. The instrument is the Responsibility. Index, ,(RI) develop^ by 
Elsass and Sweney (1972)^^^/ft^onsists of 34 forced choice items, e/ch with 
three p<issible responses which the subject rank orders. Reliabili/ies for 
the scales Rebel,. Cooperatof, and Ingratiator are, respectively, .87; .92, 
and .91. The authors offer various validity evidence, -and the R^bel and 
Cooperator scales were able to differentiate between pre- and post- treat7 
ment .subjects in an eaj^lier Mountain-Plains study (Conrad and Manley, 1975>.' 

Design. A pretest - post test one group design is use^ with differences 
assessed using the t-;-test for related samples. 

Procedures. Upon ^nearing completion of the -program, students enter 'i^o 
role playing as' described by Manley and Conrad" (1975).. The RI is administered 
during the first and .last meetings by a professional counselor lunder standard 
testing conditions. Tests are then scored by an aide^ and scale scores 
coded with sex'and ethnic group and keypunched pending subsequent (analysis. 

Total Group . Overall, students became less rebellious-. and less ingratiating. 
The cooperator score did riot improve for the overall group. Comparison of . . 
Table 66 data to norms.' for the instrument indicates students to be at'the • 
adult norm on cooperation^ by the time they entered Role-Playing; although 



.Wre persons with severe problems were subjects of treatiiien't mrtnoJ 



(unpublished) data, indicates this was not true program .entry. App^ently 

students come to the end of their Mountain-Plains experience still A*ith' 

a dual tendency to be reactiyely negative (rebel) in employment relkted 

situations as well ds to be a "yes man" to persons in authority (Ingratiate)-. 

The guidance role playing program is seen as effective in blunting this 

"rough edge" as students prepare to depart "the program. 

1 * 

subgroups . Males become less' Rebellious, ^ b'ut do not record changes on 
•'the Cooperatof or Ingratiator scales. Marrie'd females replicate the over- 
all student results jjattern while single females m^e no changes. The 
white subgroup numfe^ically dom^ntes the sample and shows the same ^result 
pattern as for the ali-student group. Indian-^Udents -became less rebellious 
and- more cpoperative, but (already nomative) ingratiation scores do not 
change. Chicano students do not change, but scores at entry into treatment 
are already in the normal range (Sten 'scores of 5-6 verSus the instruiTent 
norm); indicating previous impact on these areas during program treatment 
and/or normal development at entry. 



DISCUSSION 



Overall Gui(jance Effects. Table 73 summarizes effects by program goal/ 
^objective. Overall, ■:*sults are quite favorable. The exhaustive treatment 
of the career maturity variable by subdimension and by subgroup reveals 
the complexity involved in impacting such a dimension. "Careet maturity" 
seems so simple rolling glibly from the tongue and written neatly in an 
objective list. Clearly, many influence^ including sooiodemographic 
"history," counselor assigned to initial treatment, and type and extent 
of reinforcement i.n extra-guidance" treatments all influence career maturity 
attitudes' and can influence its various dimensions differently. • , 



5 ^^^^ ^^""^ "^^^^ ^^s^ss and sweeny's (1972) page- 
long definition which summarizes as generalized negativism 
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Vadidity of Guidance Counselor Ratings .'^ Career, selection seems to be .a 
•strong poiat of the program; althoxagh -guidande staff may 'have FestingerisVicl 
investments in ratinf^*a choice favorably beca^^se of their role in its facili- 
tation. A reluctance to make^a -bad (failure) prediction (a reluctance many ^ 
would argue is a general debilitating factor with helping- professionals) is . 
seen in the completion prediction ratings which would support the idea ^hat 

. choice ratings may have an artifical inflation. Suppor't for the.quality . - ' 
of career choice, on th.e other hand, .accrues from, the fact that-only about 
one student in thirty changes .career choice (Source: Mountain-PlLnS ' 

record^) . « ' v - 

Effects of Program Changes . It sffem§ that the Mpuntain-Plains program as 
' operating in 1974 v^as more ef fect\ve dn the development of ^career, maturity 
, than subsequently. Persons wishing, to model on Mountain-Plains for 
*' guidance services ^hich have objectives. beyond career choice might be '^^ 
advised, to. adopt the earlier program, design and staffing. *^ . ' * 

Staffing Effect g. Consistent with the^lnal cognitive analysis (Bunfch, - 
1976), Table 8 shows .different counselors achieve -different results. Examina-' 

• tion of cell data in Tables 50I54 shows that' i;npacts ' vary over' dimension^ 
of career maturity ^nd by ethnicity, of clients. A major. conclusion shared 
by all Mountain-Plains "research staff is 'the importance of "staff compe- ' 

• tency.." This seems to be iven more important than the program structure 
within which the staff member* functions in many (prdbably most) cases.. 

Modeling and Maximu m Possible Gain . 

An overall evaluation of guidance and other developmental data at Mpuntain- . " 

•"^""^^"^^ to a "modeling" interpretation of dfevelopmental- 

. effects. Wffere 'students enter with scores below"adult norms, they tend to 

o 
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make,gains. Where scores are at or above adult norms, they.tend to remain 

.unchanged or to "degress slightly. 6 The maximum developmental fpower" .pf 

any program wouldthus be the average developmeht of the staff on the dlmen 

sion Of development intended. To the extent this perception is valid, a 

major error, in the design of Mountain-Plains was 'a failure to insure career 

•maturity and productive ^^cational attitude/role perceptiona among staff by 

an^ appropriate combination of selection and training • ' . 

{ '\ ' • * ■ 

GeneralizabllitY . A^maje^ Problem vith data 'in this report is that differ-' 

ent subjects appear in nearly every, analysis. This results from: 1) • The ' 
necessity of filling cells in the two dimensional analyses; 2) The fact 
that testing on different variables waS initiated at different times - the 
guidance evaluation design being implemented relatively late in the pro- 
. gram; and 3) Differences in perso.i^el, testing, and administrative proce- 
' "^^^ "^^^ P^°^^^« ^hat certain subgroups or tests, would -be 

missed. Wherever possible, data has been "crOss-checked in other '.analyse s " 
and .-or verified by comparison to filed or previously reported datL still, 
one. vould want to be very careful about' drawing, for example, a conclusion 
.about rolerplaying .effects on Indians from the sample^^eight on which full 
data is reported.^ The overall report giv6s indications and insights . How- 
ever, as is the case with evaluation research generally, only^the complex- 
ity -of the situation is proven. " >* 



■Moun^!j!!'piN""°*''^%'"^'f""^^'^ ""^^ "gression^ as.the adult norfTand 
Mountain-Pjains population norm are different. It_ could- also be argued 

Sfecf c'omp^n'r" °' agression may itself have a "mass modeling" 
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^ • *> >s ^^^^^ ^ 

Ability to Name Vocational Characteristics 
Following Guidance 



Characteristics Named 

Strong Aptitudes ^ 
Weak Aptitudes 
Strong Interests ' ^ 
Weak Interests 

Important/Positive NepdsAalues 
Weak/Negative Needs/Values 



Overall Vocational "Strength" 

Characteristics 
Overall Vocational "Weakness" 

Characteristics 
Mean Total for Characteristics 



Poor 



fetinsLC 
7t Fair 



CP (A) 



Category a nd Score 



6.20 
7.39 • 



Good 





2.97 


2,03 


2.77 


2.23 


3.05 


1.93 





■8.77 




* Description of Category Arbitrarily Determined. 



Counselor Rating of CareejK^ Choice 



-Choice Dimension^ Rating 



Rating Category ^ and Scale* 



Abilities Consistent With Career Choice 
Interests Consistent With Career Choice 
Values Consistent With Career Choice 

Overall Appropriateness of Choice vs. 
Vocational Characteristics i 

•Overall choice Appropriateness vs* WOW' * 
Overall* Choice /^propriateness vs, 
' Mountain-Plains e 

'Choice Appropriate Aptitude Test Results 
Choice. Appropriate Interest Test Results 
Choice' Appropriate Validity Test Results 

Choice Appropriate Overall Vocational 
Test Results 




Good 

3-32 
3,29 
3-06 



Excellent 



(ID 

9-68 



3.78 

3>S8 



9.34 



rno^n? r "^""^ to^ounselor desighations of "Defiitely 

Inconsxstent/lnappropriate," "jJostly. Inconsistent/Inappropriatev " Mos^liXn- 
sis tent/Appropriate," and "Definitely Consistent/Appropriate " ^ 
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Ability of Students to Correctly List Own Vocational 
Chara^eristics Following GuiQctiK:e by Subgroup 



Percentage of Respondents Fall- 

ing Into 'fcagh Category ^ 

Percent Named Correctly 
25 or less 26-50 51-76 76-100 m 



1. 


"Stxong" Aptitudes • 


Male 


8.0 


~ 22.0 


34.1' ' 


■ 34*. 8 


1,1 




Named Correctly 


Married Female 


8.4 


19 a 






A 






Single FenaZe t 


8.4 ' 


22.9- 


30. 1 


38 6 




2. 


"WeaJc" Abilities 


Male ^ 


40.5 


31.8 


14.0 : 


12:5 


^ 1,1 




Named Correctly 


Married Female 


32.9 


30.4 


21.5 


14.8 


• 4 






Single Female 


42.2 


36.1 


6.0 


' 14t5 


1.2- 


3. 


"Strong" Interests 


Male 


7.2 


31.8. 


37.5 


23.1 






Named Correctly 


'^Married Female 


• 8v9 


30.8., 


34.2 


25.3 


- .8 






Single Femalel 


8.4 


25.3 


32.5 


32.5 


1.2 


4. 


"Dis-" Interests 


Male ' , ^ ^ 


24.6 


36.0 


i 25.8 


13.3 


.4 




Named Correctly 


Married Female 


24.9 


40.1 


•25.3 


8.9 


.8 






Single FemaXer 


25.3 


33.7 


- 25.3' 




1.2 


5. 


"I^sitive" Work Needs/ 


Male 


7.2 , 


17.8 


26.1 ^ 


45*. 8 


3.0 




Values' Named Correctly 


Carried Female 


8.9 


18.6 


24.1- 


45.6 


3.0 






Single Female 


■ 6-0 ^ ■• 


16.^ 


21.7 


54.2 


1.2 




"Negative" Work'^l^leeds/ 


Mala 


40.5 


28.4 


18.2 


.9.5 


3.4 - 




Values Namisd ^rrectly 


Married Female 


32.5 


- 37.1 


19.8 


7.6 






A. 


Single Female 


' 33.7 


41.0 


16', 9 


■ 7.2 
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, Table 4 « 

Consistency of Career Choice and Results 
of Vocational Tests by Subgroup * 



Test 



GATB 



OVIS . 



MIQ 



overall Test 
Results 



i% Consistent 



% Inconsistent 





' Definitely 


Mostly 


Mostly 


lljjefinitely 

\ 


NR 


Male 


47.7 \ 


38.6 , 


9.5 


1.1 


3.1 


Married Female 


40.9 


40.1 


7.2 


.8- 


11.0 


Single Female 


50.6 


37.3 


10.8 


,0 


1.2 


Male 


i 

52.7 • 


40.9 


5.3 


0 


1.1 


Married-'F^ale 


35.^ 


41*8 


10'. 1 , 


.2.5 


9.7 


Single Female 


36.1 


,54.2 


• 6.0 


1.2 


2.4 


Male 


' 31.8 


51.9 


< 

9.5. 


1.5 


5.3 


Married Female 


26.6 


54.0 


".5.5 


2.1 


11.8 


Single Female 


34.9 


• 54.2 


# 7.2 


- 2.4 


r.2 


Male 


59.1 


35.2 


, 4.9> 


, 0 


.8 


Married F^ale ^ 


46.9 


39.7' 






9.7 


Single Female 


56.7 


4Z.1 


0 


0 


1.2 
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Table 5 



Consisttocy of Career Choice and Cqunselor Evaluation 
of Vocational Charactei^s tics by Subgroup , 



% Inconsistent 



% Consistent 



Vocational Characteristics 


Definitely 


Mostly. 


Mostly 


Definitely 




Aptitudes ^ 


Male V 
Married F^ale 
Single Female 


0 
• 0 

^- ■ 0 


4r9'-^ ' 

4.6 

3.6 


42.8 
, 42.2 
41»0 


51^ 

44.3 

54.2 


.8 * 

8:9. 
1.2 


Interests 


Male 

Married Female 
Single Female 


0 
.4 

0 , 


1.9 
5.9 
6.0 


3a. 4 

47.7 

53.0. 


57.6 
37.1 
39.8 


I.a 

8.9 
1.2 


Work Nee^s/Values 


Male 

Married Female 
Siiigle Femlle 


0 
.4 
1.2 


"5.3 
4.6 


50.4 3'8.6' 
57.4 27.0 
56.6 34.9 - . 


5..7. . 

10.5 

;i.2 • 



. Note:' Male, i)/of 264; Maurried Female, n of 237; Single Female, n of 83. 
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. ' Table 6 

Rating of Appropriateness of .Career Choices by Subgroup 



Rating With Respect toi 
Careers in the World bf Work 



Careers offered by fountain-. 
Plains 



9 






























»< 






0) 








CD 





I 



o 

O 
rt 

tr 



M^le 

Married Female 
Single Female 

Male ^ • 
Married Female 
Single Female 



22,7 
20,3 
-20.5 

34.8 
25.3 
32,5 



51.9 
40.9 
44.6 

45.5 
47.3 
53.0 



23.9 
30.8 
*33.7 

17.8 

19.8. 

12,0 



0) 
rt 
(D 



.4 

1-3 

0 

« 

.8 

1.2 



►a < 

h (D 
0) 

rt . 
(D 



• 4 

0 

•0 

.4 
0 
0 



NR 

.8 
6.8 
1.2 

«8 
6.8 
1*2 
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Table 7 

Guidance Counselor Assessment of ^txjdent Progress Prospect? 
✓ ,roXlowing .Guidance by Subgroup 







Married 


'Single 




♦ 

Male 


Female 


Female 


Will prtmnl liFi "hH lit'^lp nrt fli^^iciil ^VL- 


67.0% 


70.0% 


■ 80 . 7% 


will complete, but will have difficulty in* the 








foxindcttion education area. 


13. V 


9.3 


4.8 


Will complete, but, will experience difficulty 








in the personal/family area. 


' 10.2 


8.4 


- 10.8 


Will complete, but will experience difficulty 








in occupational preparation xinrelated to B or C 








above. , ^ 


5.7- 


3.8 


1.2 


Will not complete due to difficulties experienced 








in foundation education. ^ . 


1.5 


.4 


0 


Will not complete due to difficulties experienced 








in personal/family area. 


.4 


.4 


0 


Will not complete because of difficulties experi- 








enced in ocbupational preparation \inrelated to . 








E or T above . 


0 


0 ^• 


• 0 


NR • . 


1.9 


7.7 


2.5. 



Overali: Qomplete Easily 67.0 71,3 ,79.5 

Complete withrDifficulty ' . 31.8 21.1 19.3 

Will Not Comple^te- X . .8 .8 . ' 0 

NR ^ -.4 , 6.8 ' 1.2 



' ^ Table 8 

Summary Table for Career Maturity; Gain, by Subgroup ^ 



f> \ See 
\TabIe(s) 



Male^ 

Married i^ale| 
'single Female i 
"White" ^ /: 
Indian 
"Chicano" • 
Cpmplejfce^l | 
Complete Core; 
Complete Nonej 
Fall, 1974 ^ 
i^intert 1974-^3^ 
Spring^*1975 i 
Summer, 1975 , 
fall, 1975, ; 
Office .Education 
Lodging , , 
Food Services \ 
Marketing . 
Counselor No* 1 
Counselor No, 2 
Counselor No* 3 
Counselor No. 4 
Counselor No* .5 
Counselor No; 8 
Counselor No* 10 




20 



30 



40 



50 



24 



34 



44 



54 



CMI Scopes 



Overall Confusion Indifference . Cynacism ^Disinterest 




+ ■ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

,o 
•f* 
o 
o 
+ 
+ 
o 
o 
o 
+ 
+ 

o 
+ 
+ 
o 
o 



o 
+ 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
+ 
o 



+ 
o 

o 
o 
o 

+ ' 

o 

o 

G 

+ 



o 
o 
o 

+ 
o 
+ 
o 

*+ 
+ 
o 
o 

o 
+ 

o 



+. 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
. b 

—ft 

o 
+ 
o 
b 
o 
o 
+ 
+ 
o 



o' 

o 

+ 

o 

o 

+ 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Note: 



Counselors and Occupa\:ional ^a:e]as\not included • Recorded too few subjects in on^ 
or more cells to allow thg^t,wo dimWisional prograflj Used in the §inalysis to execute. 
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Summary Table for Career Maturity Gain Difference by Subgroup 



' — — ' — > — ^ 


See 














Suijgroup . 


Table (s) 




CMI Gain Difference^ 


(p^-10) 




No* 


Overall 


Confusion 


Indifference 


, Cynacisih 


Disinterest 
















Sex and Marital Status 


15 - 19 • 


Yes 


/ .^Yes 




No . 


No 


Yes 


Ethnicity ^ 


.15-19 
















26,27,39 


Yes 






Yes 


No 


Yes 


'Completion Status - 


25 - 29 


Yes 


■ Yes 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


Program Period 


35 - 39 


Na ' ' 


Yes ' 




No 


No ^ 


No 


Occupational Area 


45 - -49 


No * 


No 




No 


No 


Yes 


Counselor 

4 


55 - 59 


Yes < 


^ Yes 




No 


No 


Np 




,««- 


r 








4 
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Table 10 



1 Overall Career Maturity by Sex and Ethnic Group 











Male 


Single 


Feraalre 


Married 


Female 


Raw Totals 










X 


SD 


X 


.SD 


X 


SD 




SD 


t 




"White" 


Pre 
* Post 
N. , 


36.1 
37. i 

112 


'4.32 
- 5.28 

* 9 


37.2 
39.6 
37 


3. '99 
4.28 


36.8 
38.0 . 
104 


4.30 
5.11 


36.6 
37*8 

253 ; 


4.26 
. 5.26 


3.82* 

, X. SD t 


o 


Indian + ^ 

Chicano 

Combined 


Pre 

Post 

N 


32.5 
36.0 
• 21 


• 5.44 
3.80 


38.5; 
46'. 5 
2 


^ 2.12 
* * 2.12/ 


S3. 9 
• *36.4, 
18 


' 3.89 

4.73 ^ 


^Indian 


Pre 

Post 

N 


33.6 3.93. 5.38* 
38. ,4 4.46 
20' 



wChicano Pre -33.2 5.6Z 1.66 
PQ9t 35.0 4\41 
N ' 21 



Column 
Totals 



•Pre 

Post 

N 



35.6 
37.0 
133 



4.73 
S.IO 



37.3 
"39.9 
39 



3.91 
5.38 



36.1 
37.5 
122 



4.83 
5.32 



Pre/Post t 



3.12^ 



2.92* 



3.29* 
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Table 11 

CMI - Vocational Confusion - Sex by Ethnic Group 



Ethnic 
Group 

"White" 



Indicm & 

Chic£tno 

Combined 



Column 
Totals 



Pre 

Post 

N 



Pre 

Post^ 
N 



Pre 
Post 
N 
t 



Male 



Sex & Marital Status Group 



.112 
.047 
112 



.032' 
.360 
21 



i 112 
.089 
133 
.239 



,SD 

.9,61 
.770 



1.126 
1.050 



.981 
.818 



Single Female Married Female 



.001 
.303 
37 



-.502" 
.624 
2 



-.025 
.320 
39 
1.97* 



SD 



.999 
.-631 



.'354 
.050 



.^81 
.618 



SD 



.055 
.OlO' 
104 



-.009 
.038 
18 



.959 
.860 



.759 
1.010 



. .028 
-.003 
122 
-.343 



,944 • 
.888 



Raw Totals 



SD 



.072 
.027 



'Indian 



.963 
.797 



-.720 



SD 



.34« 



Pre .130 .928 
Post .206 .901 
N ^ 20 
Chicano Pre -.148 ' .966 -1.21 , 
Post -.465 1.051 * 
N : 21 ... - 



r 



Table 12 

Vocational Indifference^by Sex and Ethnic Group 



Testing 



group 



Male 

Single Female 
Married Female 
"White" 
Indian \ 
'"Chicano" 



Pre 



SD V 



.042 

-.037 
.163 
-'.269 
-.SI? 



1.044 



.^440 



.985 
.56i 
.804 
2.132 



.149 
.039 

- ."^020 
.207 

-.238 



SD 



-.079 , 1.120 



.895 
.988 
1.063 
.497 
.800 



Note: AS no diifSerences are recorded among groups ^ . 10)|4cell melSs arT not reported. 
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, Table 13 

Occupational Cynicism by Sex and Ethnic Group 



\ Testing 

% • ^i, Wte '' Post 



Subgroup ' t 


SD 


* X , SD 


t 


Male < . -.037' 


1.011 


.028 1.061 


.619 


single Female t32,8 


.892 


,222 .994 


-.710 


Married Female ' -;080 


i.002 


-.099 f^. .805 


' -.188 


"White" .047 


.'956 


.024 .931 


-.327 


Indian 0 -.450 


1.277 


-.200 ' 1.336 


' i..P53 


"Chicano" ^ . -.113 


i.l32 


=.^a28.«--«*^ -861 ■ 

« 


-.200 










Note: As no differences are recorded among groups (p 


.10) cell means are not reported. 
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Table 1-4 



CMl " Occupational Disinterest By Sex and Ethnicity 



Ethnic 
Group 



"White" 



Indian & 

Chic;ano 

Combined 



Column \^ 
Totals 



Pre 

Post 

N 

Pre 

Post* 

N 



Pre 
-Post 
N 
t* 



Sex & Marital Status Group 



Male 



X 



-.02 
-.16 

*112 

-.20 
^.35 
. 21 



J- 



-.04 
-.17 
133 
1.29 



-12^ 

.90 
.91 



1.36 
.97 



.98 
.92 



Single 
Female 



SD 



.19 
.19 
37 

.47 
.97 

2 



.81 
-.67 



1.41 
.12 



.10 

.15 
104 

'4.53 
.03 

18* 



Married 
Female 

: SD 

.95 
.87 



.84 

.93 



Raw Totals 



.060 
.019 



[Indian 



SD 



.91 
.87 



-.614 



Pre 


.164 


1.33 


Post ^ 


^.003 

^20 


r .97 


N 


Pre 


.136 


1.06 


Post 


-.235 


.98 


N 


21 





-.455 



-2.01* 





1.05 








.101 


.10 


'IvOS 




.109 


.89 


.11 


.89 . 




39 




. 122 






.18 




.09 







/ 



) 



2 



Table J.S 

— » 

Analysis of Variance for Overall Career Maturity by Sex and Ethnicity 



— * 

Source 


SS , 




MS" 


F 


p. 


Mean 


* 1,943.60 


1 


, lt94-3-.60 


88.47 ' 


.001 


Ethnic Group 


-^66.38 


1 


, ,66.38 . 


3.02 


.083 


Sex & Mtrital Status 


162.84^ 


2 


81.42 ^ 


3/71 


.026 


Interaction 


74.35 


2 


37.18 


1.69 


.186 


pbvariate . 


n, 157.54 


1 , 


1,157.54 


^ 52.69 


.001 


Error ^ 


_6^305:09 


287 


21.97 



















* 



Tablfe 16 ^ , 

, . , ' * * 

Affal^sis of Variance for Vocatioil^l Confusion by Sex and Ethnicity 



Source ^ , 




SS ' ^ 


DP 


MS ■ 


"f 


P 


Mean 




.69 


0 

1 


• .69 


1.19 , 


.276 


Ethnic Group 




• ..10 


1 


.10 




.584 


Sex & Marital Status 




5.07 , 


2 


2.53. 


4.37 « 


.013 


Interaction 




1.60 


■•• 2 : 


* ^ .80 - 


1.38 ? 


.252 


Covarlate 




29.43 


X 


"••29,43 


50.7a 


.001 


Error 




166; 36 


287 


^ # 58 







Table 17 ^ 

Analysis of Variance fpr Vocationfil Indifference by Sex and Ethnicity 



Source 


SS 


DF 


MS 


F 


Mean 


.29 


1 . 


.29 


.28 


Ethnic Group 


.22 


^ 1 


.22 


\21 


Sex & Marital Status 


.26 


2 


M3 


.13 


Interaction 


1.64 


2 


.82 


.80 


Covariate 


9.16 


1 


9.16 


9.02 


Error 


291.54 


287 


1.02 





Table 18 



Analysis of Variance for Occupational Cynicism by^Sex and Ethnicity 



Source 



Mean • - 

Ethnic Group' ^^ 
Sex & Marital Status 
Interact ign 
Covariate>, • 
Er?:or , 





SS 


DF 1 




P 










U57 




.95 




^ .95 


iTT^ 




3.71 '* 


2 


' i;85 


2.25 




3.30 


2 ■ 


1.65 


;;2.oo 




22: 70 




" 22.10 


27.52- 




236.79 


■'287 ■ 


, .'83 ■. 






/ 



p 



Ta]^ 19 . 
Analysis of Variance for Occupational Disinterest by Sex ana Ethnicity 



• Source 



Mean 

Ethnic Group 

Sex & Marital Status 

Interaction 

dbvariate , 

Error 



ss - 




MS 


F 


P 




1 


.44 ■ 


,.63 


.427 




1 


.16 


.23 


.634* 


4.23 


2 


2.11 , 


3.05 


.049 


1.51 


2 


.76 


1.09 - 


.338 


20.23. 


1 


20 • 2 3' -^»>eA 


29.17 


.001 


'199.03 


287 


.69 




\ 
\ 













ERIC 
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Table 20 



Overall Career Maturity: Ethnicity by COTipletidh 



t^dh 



Complete 



Completion 



Ethnicity 




X 


SD 


* '"White" 


Pre 


36.7 


4.00 




Post 


38.4 


4.93 




N. 


208 




^ Indian 


Pre 


34.2 


3.94 




Post 


39.8 , 


3.70 




N 


• 13 




"Chicanp" 


Pre 


' 33.0' 


5.62 




Post 


.36.4 


4.47 




N 


' 14 




Column 


Pre 


34.fr 


•i 


Totals 


Post 


38.2 





CcMtnplete 
Core Only 



Complete 

...Nothing 



Raw Me2ms 



.N _ 
L X/SD 



235 
i* 



36.9 
30 



4 

35.4 
33.4 
5 

.35.4 
36.0 
39 
i 



SD 


X 


SD 


X 


■ SD- 


bkX/SD 


5.24 
4.19 


35.5 
29.9 
12 


6.16 
7.06 


36.1 
35.1 


^ 

*i 


i 


2.50 
3.86^ 


29.5 
35.0 
2 


4.94 
5.66 


✓ 

32.8 
37.5 

< 


i . 


i* 


^5.22 
2.40 


29.5 

29,5 

, 2 


7.78 
2.12 


32.6 
'33.1 


i 


i 




31.5 


i 










Etfmicity 
"White"' 

Indian 

"Chicano" 



Column 
Totals 



i 



Table 21 



Vocational' Confusion: Ethnicity by Comple^^n' 



Complete 
Core & Prep> 



Ctanpletion 



Complete 
Core Only 
X SD 



Complete 
. Nothing 
X SD^ 



Raw Means 



Pre 


-06 


.94 


. .07 


1.10 


' * .25 


.98 


Ppst 


• 09 


.75 


-.13 


.94 . 


-.67 


.96 


N 


208 

o 




30 




12 . 


Pre 


.04 ■ 


1.10 


t 

.44 


.79 


.19 


.15 


Pofet . 


.34 


.11 


.45 


.53 


-.01 . 


1.21 


N 

/ 


13 




4 








Pre- 


•*> 

-.23 


.96 


.00 


/ .96 


.05 


1.65 


Post 




.89 ' 


-;80 


'1.05 


'-1.92 


'1.08 


N 


14 




■'^ 




2 




Pre . ^ 


-.04 


i 




•90;. 


.16 


i 


Post ^' 


-.10 , 




--.16 




-.87 




N _ 


235 




39 




16' 




b.X/SD 


' i- • 


» 


-.-37* 




-i* 





.13 
»24 



.22 
.26 



• 06 
.95- 



SD l\X/SD 



/ 



367 



Ethnicity 
"White" 

« 

"Chicano" 



Column ^ 
Totals 



Table 22 

Vo<:at;ional Indifference: Ethnicity by Completion^ 



Complete 
Core & Prep, 



Completion 



Complete 



Complete 



■1 



f 




SD - 


X 




*^ — 
V 


SD 


X . 


Pre 


.23 


■»-50 


-.14 


.78 " 


'-.16 


.59 


-.02 


Post 


MO 


.97- ; 


.16 


" .59 


■-1.67- 


1.87 ■ 


-.47 


N 


208 




. 30 




12 






Pre 


-••01 


.&3 


-.79 


1.02 


-.97 


1.20 


-.59 


Post 


.36 


.47 


^ -.03 


.50 


.04, 


.25 . 


.16 


N 


13 




4 




2" 




Pre 


-.91 


2.54 


.15 


.^9 


'^5'4 




-.07 


Post 


/ li 


.90 


-.30 


• •53..- 


,-.91 




-.44 


" ( 






■ 5 . 




2 






PiTe 


-.23 


i 


-.26 


i 


-.20 


• i 




Post . 


. .11 ■ 




-.15 




-'.84 






N 


.. 235 




39 




•16 


^ { 




b.X/SD • 


i* 


0 


.i 




-i* 





t 

Raw Means 



SD "biX/SD 



J 



ERIC 



\ 



r 



Table 23 



Occupational Cynicism: Ethnicity "by Completitfh' 



.Complete^ 

Core & Pifefc, 



Completion 



Complete 



Complete 



Ethnicity 




X 




X 


■ SD., 


x: 


SD- • 


X . - 


SD 




P2re 




.. 97 


-.02 


• .90, 


-.05 * 


' -.91 


• 

-.01 


i 




Post 


• 05 • 


.94 


-.19 


■ .71 


.30 


1.14* 


• 05 






N 


V 208 




30 




12- 


■ J 


\ 


Indian ^ , 


. Pre " 


r.l8 . 


• 1.36, 


-1.08 


1.34 


-.63. 


• 60 


••63 . 


i 




Post 


:i9 


'1.37 


-.48 


..45 . 


-1.72' 


1^66 ' 


-•6^7. 






N 


13 




4- 




2 






"Chicanb" 


• Prte^ 


.08 


1.29 , 


-.63 


.57 ^ 


-.18 


• 94 


-•24 


i *. 




. Post • 


-.34 


•91 ! 


. ,30- 


.76' 


-.23 




-r-09 V 




' N 


14 ^ 




f ? 


i 


. 2 

* 






Column 


Pre ' 


V 

.-.02 


i 


.i4 


.79 ■ 


-.29 


i 




* 


Totals 


Post 


X03 




-.12 




-.55 ' 










N _ . ' 


(. 235 




■ 39 . 




-16 










bi.X/SD 


f • i ' 




-4-33* 




' i ' 







[\x/sb 



» V 



/ 



ERIC 



369 




T§ble 24 

. OccupaUonal ' Disinterest : Ethnicity by Completion 



"Chicano"" 



Raw Means 



Table 25 

Analysis of Variance for 'dverall Carreer Maturity by Ethnicity , and 




ion 



Source 



Mean / . 

Ethnicity . 
Completion Status 
Interaction 
Covariate 
Error 



SS 



. 1,658,10 
. , 152.29 
. 255,25 
84.80 
1,112.28 
5,S15,34 



> 



DF 

1 
2 
2 
4 

♦ 1 
280 



MS 



1,659.10 
76.14 
li2'7.63 
21.^ 
1,112.20 
. ' 19-70.. 



84.18 
•3.87 
6.48 
. 1.08 

56.47 



<.oor 

.022 
;002 
.368 

<.ooi 



T^16 26 ■ ' 

Analysis of Variartce for Vocational Confusion by Ethnicity and Compleeion 



Spugce. >» 



•Mean ' ' . 

ethnicity* 

Ccanpldtion Status, 

Interaction 

,9ovarlate 

Error 
11 ' 



SS 



5.4I7 
7.26" 
8.34 
2.74 
' 38.36 
149.07 



Si. 



•1 
2 

.. 2 
' -4 
1 

280 



MS 




6.^1 
7.8S 
• 1.29 
53.27 



' .001 - 

.ddi*,- 

COOl'* 
. .275" 

<.ooi 



Table 27 



Analy^«sr6f Variance for Vofcational Indifference by Ethnicity and Completion i 



Bourc^ 



Mean 

Ethnicity' 
,/^C5mpletion Status, 





i Int^eraction 
-Cavariate 
Error 



ss 


DF 


■ - MS . 


F 


.... P 


2.21 • 


1 


2.21 


. 2.46 


.118 


4.78 , 


2 ^ 


"2.39 


2.65 


.072 


6.92 


2 


3. -46 


,3.84 


.023 


5.81 


4 


1.45 


■ 1.61 


• ^.172 


6.81 


1 


• 6.81 «f 


7.55 


.006 


252.'47 ' 


• 280 


.90. 







\ ' , Table 28 ' ^ ' . ' 

Analysis of Variance for Ctacupat^nal Cynicism by Ethnicity and Completion 



Source 



Mean 

Ethnicity 
Completion Status 
Interaction . 
tovariate 
Error 



SS-- 


■ • DF 




1.01 


1 . 


J.. 01 


2.62 


2 


l\31 ■ 


•1.63 


2 


■ .82 


10.17 


4 - 


<2.-54 


.26;i7 • 


1 


26.17 


, 227,70. ' 


280 ■. ■ 


; .81 



^ F 



: 1.24 

"'■^.61 

- l.pcr 

3.13 
32.18 



.267 
.202 

, .368 
.015 

<.001,' 




A 



Table 29 



AnalysdCs of Variance for Occupational Disinterest by Ethnicity and' CcMnpletion 



Source 



Mean 

•Ethnicity 
Completion Status 
Interaction 
Covariate 
Error' 



\ 



SB 


DP 


MS ^ 


P 




2.82 


1 


2.82 


3.98 


* .047 


,2.05 


2 




1.45 


.236 


* 3.44 


2 


11.72 ' 


2.43 


. .b90 


3.32 


4 


; .83 


1.17. 


.324 


24.81 


1 


24.81 


35.05 


<.001 


.198.17 


280 


* .71 / 







■■ ,373 



ERIC 



m 



Indian & 
-Chicano 



Column 
Totals 



Table 30 

Overall Career Maturity: Ethnicity by Program Period 




Pre 32.0 
Post 37.4 
N .s 



3.08 
3.44 



32.6 
38.3 
8 



Pre • 

PQ6t 



(Unweighted) N 



33f.9 - 4.49 Xi4;5 
37.6'- -38.0 
2^ • • 81 

.82* .64* 



6.97 
'6". 41 



5.50 



34.4 
37.6 
16 

35.6 
37.5 

77 ■ 
'.21 



3.33 -,34.4 
3.72 .35.7 



4.22 



35.6 
37.4 

71- , 
.32 



•5.39 
,3.97 



5.55 



29.3, 5.5r 
29.3 1.53 



33.0 4. .40 
i2.2 



38 



.18 



253 



32,5 4.34 
35 .-7 

. 41 



294 



.74* 



ERIC 



374 



V 



375. 



• ' Table 31 

Vocational Oonfusion: Ethnicity by Program Period 



4^ 



I%t!inicity- 
"Wh\te" 



gall '74 



.Program Peric 



Pre 
Post 



\ 

.02 
,11 

21^ 



Indian & ^Pre 

Chican^y^ vost 
N 



4,i*a*^^'^oluinn ^ Pre 
- Totals Post 
(Unweighted) N _ . 



.08 
.04- 

26 
i 



.89 
.65 



.14 1.56 
-.03 1.14 



1 . 



Winter '74->75 Spring W5 V Summer '75 , Fall '75 



SD 



-.01 1.00 
.02 .78 



73 




.2€ 
8 

'y.l4 • 

_22 ^ 

81 

. .47* 



.67 
.74 



.05 



77 



.94 
.99 




Unweighted 
Relw Totals ' 



.14 
-.11 

35 

* # 

.26 # .89 .00 1.17 

-.29 • 1.07 -1.99, l.da 
9 . 

.15 .90 ;07 1.05 

-.06 - -2.10 • 

71 38 
-.23 , ^ -.207* 



.07 
.03 

253 

^01 
-.40 

41 



294 



SD tiX/SD 

i^^ m i 



.99 



-.40* 



00 




I Xfinicity 
"White" 



Indian & 
Chicano 



Coliann 
Totals 



Pre 
Post 



Program Period 



^^^^ '74 Winter '74-75 Spritig '75 Summer '75 





X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 




-.05 


» .65 


.18 


.53 


.06 • 


" .49 


.25 


Post 


-.17 


1.22 




.80 


-.10 


1.35 


.24 


N 


21 




73 




61 




^ 63 


Pre 




.90 


-1.23 


3.15 


-.13 


,1.02 


-.24 


Post 


.10 


.46 


.13 


1.16 


-/06 


♦ 57 


.11 


N 


5 




8^ , 




16 




■ 9 



-.•34 
r,Q4 



.81 



(Unweighted) N _ 26 

ti^X/SD .37* 



-.53 
• .13 
81 
.47* 



1.41 -.04 

•—^—-.-08 
^77 
i 



*i ^.01 

:-l«- 

71 
i 



SD 



.64 
.73 



/ 



.90 
.49 



Pair '75 



SD 



.28 , .49 
-.26 \ 1.32 
35 



.30 
-.79 

' 3 

.29 
-.53 

38 
-1.28* 



.42 

.23 



.64 



Unweighted 
Raw Totals 



.14 
-.03 
253 

-.39 
-.10 
41 



294 



SD 



I^X/SD 
i 



. . Table 33 

Occupational' Cynit:ism: Ethnicitiy by Program Period 



Program Period 





I 


X* 


• SD- 


X 


SD 


• X 


SD 


"ivhite" 


Prer " 


^ ^21 


, 1.20 


■ -.01 


.90 ' 


.02 • 


/92 




Ppst 


.16 


1.14 ' 


-.17 


.88 


.^7 


.99 




N 


21 




73 




61 




.Indian & 


Pre - 


1-13 


1.20 


.67 


'1.89 


-'.36\ 


,88' 


Chicaoo 


P05t 


-.24 


.53 


.14 


1.64 


/ .Q2 


1.03 




N 


4 5 V 
* 




8 ■ 




r6 • 




Column 


Pre 


-.46 


1.02 


.33 


1^33 * 


-.17 


i 


Totals 


Post 


-.04 




-v02 




.05 . 




(Unweighted) 


N'_ 


,26 








77 






C;i*X/SD 


, r'41* 




.26 




i 





Winter '74-75 Spring '75 • Summer .'75 ' Fall '75 

X SD SD 



.06 
..02 
63 



-.18 
-^34 
71 

i 



.95 \ :08 



.88 



.-27 ,< . 
35 . 



1.02 
.85 



:58 -.50. 
.99 -.54 



-.21 
-:14' 

i 



.86 



Unweighted 
Raw Totals* 



.07 
253 



-.35 



.62 .-/2 



294 



SD_ tSx/SD 




t 



381 



r 



o 



V 



Ethnicity 



•HVhite" 



Ta)Dle 34 



Occupational Disinterest; , Etlipicity by Program Pe'riod . 



Program Period 



Indian & ' 
Chicano 



Column 
Totals • 
'(Unweighted) 



Pre 

Post 

N 



' Unweighted *• 

^a^J-J- '74 Winter '74-75 Sprang '75 Summer '75^ •> Fall ^75 ^w Totals " 



21 



Pre .41 
Post -.54 
5 



Pre 
Post 



.27 
-.27 
26 



b.X/SD -.42* 



SD 



:^.09 .02 
.93 -.04 
, 73 

2.06' ■ -.19 
1'.08 ->.21 
8 

1.29 -!o9 

81* 
i . 



SD 



.88 
.83 



1.34 
.95 



.31 
.17 
61 



SD 



.89 
-78 



,12 .93 
.05. * 1.08 
16 

.10 • ' i 

12' ' 
77 
i ' 



-.08 
.'00 
63 



' SD 

.85 
♦ .71 



.21 1.35 
.00 .87 



.07 
, .00 
71 

i 




SD biiX/9D 



\ 



\ 



4^ 



3S3 



Table 35 



Analysis of Variance for Overall Career .Maturity by , 
Btfirficity by Program Period * ' 



. ■ . ■ i . .V 

J Source - . . *SS DF MS ' ' . f • p 

."sah ' - 1,746.54 ' 1 1,746.54 ' . 78.85 * <.001 

Ethiiicity w. . .1.08 1 1.08 • .05 ' / ^ 1825 

, Program Period • - 147.75- '4 36.94 1.^7 .158 

InteractiQn^ . 150.51 4 3-7-.63 1.70 .15o' 

Covariate ^ . 1,250.06 1 1,250.06- 56.43 • •<.001 

Error . \ 6,268*71 283 «, ' 22.15 ^ ^ 



Dable 36 ' * 

Analysis of Variance for Vocational Confusion by Ethnicity by Program Period 



^^^^ 



T ^ ; ~ ; * ■• ^ — » 

Sourc^ 



-Wean- ^ ' m' ^ 4,19 ' ■ 1 ',-4.19 7.56 -■• .tl06 

Ethnicity ' . " 4.23" ' 1 ' ! 4.23 Y 7.63 . -.006 

'Program Period ^ 13.34 4 . . 3.33 . '\ 6.01 <.001 

Interaction ! • ■ * 12.3,5 '- , 4 . ■' 3.09 , 5.57 -, <.001 

govStiate •■ , 30.06 .1 ' 30. b6 ^ /^4,19" <v001 

Error " 156.98 * 283 .55 



/ 



/ 



' Table .37 ' ' ^ 

Analysis of Variance fqr, VocationaL Indifference by Ethnicity l>y Pi/ogr^ PerJ 




Source 



SS 



Mean 

''EtJhnicity 
Progratn Pferiod' 
Interaction ■ 
Covariate 
Error 



1 — 



^ -16 

6,78 
2I0I 
i -10.09* 
284.17 



"MS 



DF 

1 
1 

4 / .50' 



J- 



.16 
.09' 
1..7(^. 



1 

.;283 



10.09 

i.OQ; 



/.X6 • 
/.09 

1.69. 
.so- 
lo . 04 • 



1 



fable 38 



Analysis of Variance fol^HDccupatiDnal Cynicism- 
Ethnicity' by Program' Period*^. 



.692 , 
V769 
.153'. 
.735 ^ 
.0*02- 



SoOrce 



^lean 

Ethnicity 
Program Period 
Interaction 
Covari^te ' 
Error 



-/ SS 



.33 

r 1.15 

3.26 
3.16 
23.85 
233.46 



DF 



.1 
4 
4 
1 

283 



MS 



.33 
i.lS\ 
.81 

,.-79 • 
' -23*85 ^ 
^ .82 ' 



;40 
1.39 
* -99 
1 v96 
28 . 91 



P 

.52.9 
.239. 
•.i.4/L5 , 
. .431 
<.001 ' 



, Table 39 / ' . 

^ Analysis of Variance for Occupational Disinter^t by Ethnicity and Program Period 



Source 



.Mean 
Etjinicity 
Program Period 

InteYactioij 
Covariate ^ 
Error* 



ss , • 


DF 


. 2.30*.. . ■ 


• 


■' ■ ■ 2'.3'6 


1 


• -2.71 


4' 


' " • 1.78 


4 


•22.37 


1 


. • ^^es 


2d'3 







MS 



2.30 
2.36 
-» • .68 
.45 
• 22.^37 
.7:2 



F 


' P 






3.22 


.074 


3.30 


.070 . 


.94"' 


.4§8 


.62" 


*" .6f7 


|1.24. 


<.ooi. 







V. / 



ERIC 



»• > 



♦ ^86 



» t 



J- 



0 'I 



Sex and 



Table 40 

Overall Career Maturity i Sex.by .Ocpupational 



Marital ' 
status 




Office 


^ Lodqinq 




F,ood 




X" 




3D 


X 


SD. 






"SD 


, Male- ^ 


Pre/ 


35.0 


* 4, 


24 


28:3 • 


/ 7\77 


33. 


6 


2, 


42 




Post 


37.^5 


*3. 


53 


35.3 


5.69 


35. 


3 


-.6. 


28 




N 


" 2 . 






^^3 




6 








^incde 


Pre' . 


37.4 


3. 




43.0 


.00 » 


31. 


0 


X. 


•73 


Femfle 


• Post 


, 38.1 


6. 


29 


45. 


.00 


'38. 


3 ; 


J. 


21 




n: ' 


20 \ 






1 




• 3 








Married 


Pre. 


37.6 


3. 


94 


36.^5 


4.95.. 


32. 


6 


3. 


18 


Female 


Post 


39. a 


4. 


00 ' 


4Z.b 


4.24 


34. 


2 ' 


6. 


26 




N 


44 






. * 2 . 


4 


^ 5 







Market 



.Unweighted ' 
Raw Means 



SD 



•36.5* 2.63 
•37.3 4.39 

13 



33,4 
36.4 
24 



5D 



i* 



39.0 
38.5 

2 

33.0 
37.-; 
9 



5.66 
?3.54 



'37.6 
40.0 

^ 2e 



3.94^ ' 34.? , 
6.56 38.^^ 



1 * 




Column 
Means 

(Unweighted) 



4' \ 



to. 



ERIC 



■ i #-387* j 



4' * 



4, 



,4 ^ 



'ft % 



■ ^1 



, Table 41, 



Vocationai Confusion": Sex- by Occimational Area" 



Sex and 
Mai-ital 
Status 

Male 



Single 
F'emale 



Married 
Female* 



Post 
N 

Pre 
'^j, Post 
N 

f ' 

Pre 
. • Post 
^ N 



Co'l^n Pre 
^e|ins ' ' Post 
.{Unweighted)^ N _ 



Office 



Lodging 



^ gt'ood 



ai^;. 

• 43 . 
2 



^-.08 



44 

.09 
.35 

66 



IXX^SD .33* 



SD 



1.48 
. .11 



.96 > 
.74- 



.62 



Y 
A 


c?r\" 




SD 




"r^ 




v. 


-.57 


1.84 


.06; 




-.15 




. -.05 




3 * 






• 'd' * / 


.82 


V .00 


^1.30' 


>v / 

.93 


.46' 


.00| 


} -.13 


..71 " 


1 




3; 


i / ^ 


.30 


^ .00 


^.56 


1,19 


.73 


. ;17 


-.78 


/1.5I ■ 


2 




5 , 


/ r 


.18 


i 


-.6/ 


i .96' 


.35' 




-y32 




% 




- A 




i 




•/ .31 






Table 42 ' 



V .^^ocational Indifferend|;^ Sex by Occupation^al 'Ajea I 



. *' ;Mari 




larital 
tatus*' •* 



Raw Means- 



ui 



Male « 



single 
Female ^ 



• Married 
. Female 



#42''# 16 
Post • '\55 % \04 

2r . 

T?.±e 4!- .17 U5t7. 

Post , -.19 l.l'a 

PreL 
Post 
N 



• ' .21 

4 '■44 



.57 



Column. - Pre .27 

Means Post . 20 

* (Unweighted) • N _ ' 66 

I^X/SD * i 



- .48 
-'•'.92 ' 
-. 1 

'-.06 
.42 
2 

.14' 
.33 

* 6 , 
.44* 



..31 


.06 


.65 / 


.31' 


\ -32 


.20 


1.04' 


,i^--.46 


„ 1.36' 


^.05 
















f4. 












■ ' ^ 


.00 


-.04 


.76 


' .16- 


.42 


■ .19 


..00 


.20 


.^;.57 c 


-.10 


.35 


^ .21-' 




3 




2 




,; 26 • 


.07 


" .11 


.40 , 


- .47 


t.91 




.28 


.07 


.80 


.11 - 


1.^0 


.21 


^' 


5 






60 














.43 _ 


. ^4 


1 


• 31 


.67 










-.■pi ^ 








if 




24 







SD . bkX/SD* 



.60 ^.47^ 



ERIC 



ft/ / 



"3 91^ . ^ 

**** - * ^ ' I 



V 



Tabl^ 43 



* Occupational Cynicism: Sex by Occupational Area 



en 



Sex and 
Marital 
status 

Male 



Single 
Female 



• Pre 
Post 
N 



Office 



,90 
2 



Married' ^ '"^ v4r*e 



■Female • 



.01 

•Post;, -.06 
44 



Column Pre -.05 

Me.ams ; Post ^34 

(Unweighted) N _ 66 

, 6s.X/SD • i* 



! Lodging 



Food 



Market 



SD 



SD 



• X 



-.59 1.25 -1.71 .40. '-.33 1.39 



.01 



, ^ pre .42 „88 

%fost ; ■ .19 i.-07 
. N ,20 . 



V.54 
.43' 
1 



.00 
.00 



-.18 
.17 

3 



13 

:07, -.05 
.11 -.42 



.99 



-.23 1.17 



.82- -.20 
. . 2 



-.47 
.20 
6 

i 



>D7 1..'69 



,39 



.49 -.41 .66 J. 36 

9 



5 



-.15 
-.'09 

i 

ir 



.15 
-.18 

24 ■ 
i*^ 



SD 



.31 - , .'36 1.44 -.04. -1.29 .25 1.19 



.42' 
.63« 



X 



.4||^»w^ighted 

. Raw Means 

X SD • b> X/SD 



.82 .-'.66 
.37 



24 



.21 

.09 



"26 



.71 / .06 
.94 -.26 



^0 



392 



ERIC 




' 393 



00 



563^ and 
Marital ^ 
.Stafeus ' 

Male . 



Single « 
Female 



Mariri^d 
FemaJse ^ 



Column 
* Mean$ 



* ' * ■ Table 44 * 
Occupational Disinterest: Sex , by Occupational' Area 




Pre 
Post 
•N 

Pre* 
Post 
N ' 

Pre 
Post 
N V 

Pre^ 
Post 



(Unweighted) N 



off: 



ice' 



-.39 
-•50 
2 • 

.12 

20 

. .28 
.4,4 
44 

.00 



SD 



.20 
.86 



.94 
.67 



.86 
.62 



Lodgiiag 



-.47 
-.42 

3' 



^D 



' good 



Market ' 



•Unweighted 
ftaw Means 



.94 . -.06 
.97 -.82 



,11 



.18 



.11 ^ .^'^ -.27 




sa 


X 


SD 


Y 
A 


oD 


, (\x/SD 


.41 
1- 38 . 


13 


*^ 

.77 
.79 


-•10- 

-:48 

24 


i 


« 

-i* 


' i.be 

.07 


-,'l'l , 
2 


.37 • 
• .18 


. .08 

*.24 

'26 


i 




.70 

.,sd: 


-.45 
-.04 

° 9~ ; 


'.95 


^ .22 

•60 >^ 


i 

V 


-1 




.24 

24 




* 


» 






.. i 















J <■'»* 

1 ♦ , " 


* 










. Table 45' 

s 






(' 




Analysis of Variance for 'Overall^ Career 
Occupational Alrea by Sex 


Maturity: 




V 


t * 

Soux^'Ce 




SS DF 


MS 


F 


% 


Mekn 

Oc?:upationai Area' 
*Sex & Marital Status 
xnceraction 
Covariate ^ 
\^ Error 

* ■ — ■ — 




' ■ 569.67 ' • 1 . 

41.51 3 . . ■ 
22.20 2 
,7'6.95 ■ 6 
254.33, 1 
2,239.88 . 97 


569.67. 

13.84 * 
•11.10' 

12.82 
254.33 

23.09 


24.67 

.60' ;' 

..-.,.4.8_. 
,56 
11.01 


■p 

<.001 
.6,17- 
.620 ■ 
.765 

. UU J. 


t 













Table 46 



Source 



Analysis of ^Variance for Vocational .Confusion:. 

Occupational "^Area by Sek' : 



Mean 

Occupational Area 

Sex & Marital Status 

Interaction 

Covar4a1;e 

Error ' / 



■ 

SS 


• DF 


MS 


F 




.82 ■ 
l'.9'9 

.63 .« 
•4.06 
^.52 
44.*67 


1 

' , 3 

• 2 ' 

• & 
'• 1 
97 


• • 

.66 
.31 
.68- 
•4.52 
.46 


<*^1.77 

1.43 ^ 
° *, .68 
•; 1.47 
"9.82 


;i86 

' • .239 
4 508 
.196 
-.002 



~ ERIC 



396 



' • ; * • ^ Tab\e 47 . / . * 

Analysis of Variance for Vocational Indifference: 
T - • Occupational Area by Sex* 



Source 



Mean 

Occupational Area 
Sex'& Marital Status 
Interaction ^ 
Covariate 
Ej^ror 



SS 



';08 

1^01 
2.53 
• ' 5<^2 
86. 35 



/ 



DF 


MS 


' F 








^ 1 


.08 


l09 


3. • V 
2; 


* .Ml 

^ ^. .''so 


.24 

' -57 


6 


.42 


• 47 1 


1'- ^ 


5.42 


' 6. '08 


97 


.B9 








/ V 





















-.570 
.826 
.015 



Table 48 



Analysis of Variance for Occupational Cynicism; 

Occupational Area by Se% * . 



Source 



Mean 

Occvjpational Area / 
Sex & Marital Status' 
Interaction 
Gov^riate 



ERLC 



SS 



.11 

^ 1.27 * 
1.11' 

^3.75 
4.83" 

85.14 



DF 

i 

1 

3 

2. 
6 
1 
97 



MS 



.11 
.42 

1 ^'^56 
.'65 
>4.83 
^ ,88 



.12 
' -.48 
.63 
,71 
5.50 



397 



.730' 

.696 

.532 

.640 

.021 































*> 




















; 










• 


* * > 














r 






































• 








■ ; 


« 




















> 






V 








- 




* •• i 




• 








• 








r »^ »• ' 




• 




• 


1— 




* • 










• 












• 


























































































Xalfc 


e 49 


















Variance for 










I 






Analysis of 


Occupationals D'isinterest : 






• 




Occupational Area. by Sex • 





































f 






9 






Source 






« SS 




DF, 




MS ^ " ^ ,^ 


F 


p 


• 




















Mean 






.05 * 




\ 




•05, . ^ 


. .10 


.746 


Occupational Area 






4.73 




1 3 




1..58. 


3.03 


.033 


Sex & Marital Status 






>.74 




2- 




' 1.87 ; 


3.59* 


' .0-31 


Interaction 






V2.56 




6 




.♦3 


.'82 


.556 


Covariate -7- 






A2.57 




'1 




2.57^ 


4,33 


.029 


, Error 

'^ - . ■ 






50^*47' \ 




97 




'.52 


( 


r— - 
















• 


















^ ^ 


- 


































































✓ 












r 


















< > 
























• 




















\ * 










~ 398 


































ERLC >^ 


4 
































« 







to 



Ethnit;ity 
"White" Pre 

* — X? 
Indian . p)re 

Chicano N • 



Table 50 

Overall Ca^er Matnrity: Ethnicity by Counselor 

T 

Counselor 



SD 



i 4 



36.1 

37*2 
25 . 

40.0 

48.0 
1 



SD 



10 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD . 



3.55 36.6-^4.39 36.1 4.33 36.9 4.42 " 36.5 4.15 39.3 3.40 36 7 3 95 
5.69' 37.0 .^5.89 39 0, 4.30 '38.6 5.36 37.1 2.91 37.8 5.56 3^!o 5*77 
45 53 . ' 14 ' * 4 ' 7 



87 



• 00 32.1 4:64 \32;3 5.6S 34.9 4.33 ^4.0 .00 34.0^2.00 35.0 2 83 

• 00O5.3 4.87 37.5 4.61 35.6 3.47 34.0 ^.00 36.0 4.00 42.0 4.^24 



11 



Column 
Totals 
(Un- 



Pi^'e ^ , Not' using,?.tm- 34r.4 ^4 . 95 34 . 2 
Post weighted anal^ 36*1 *38.3- 
N _ . ysis— •Onl.y one ^9 " 56 , 

weighted) bi.X/SD minority stu- • 34*^ \ ^ i* » 
dent. No gain 
. . with White." * * / 



55.9 ^4.55 Not using 36.7 
'37.1 \ . unweighted 36.9 
• - ^ ' analysis — ' 7^ - 
^ .26 ^^■^y 9^^ i ' 

minority stu- 
dent. No*^ 
gain with* 
"White". 



35.9 
40.5 

i* 



h . 



Unweighted 
Raw Totals 



X SD ' t^.X/SD 

Previously 
Established ' 



Previously 
Established 



r 




4r 



0> 



Table 51 . 



X Vocationa^Confusion: E'thnicity by ^unselor 



'Counselor 



Ethnicity 

"White" Pre 
Post 

5 N 



X • ' SD 



10 



SD 



SD 



Chicano 



Pre 

Post 

N 



.32 .89 
•20 .75 

25; V. 

-.25 ' .00 
. 59 . 00 
1 



.10 
-.19 
87 



SD 



SD 



X 



SD 



.98 
.96" 



.33 .78 
r.27 1.25 
12 



-.18 
.12 
45 



.89 
.58 



.02 
.11 

53. 



".45^^.02 .05 
.13 .80 r.56 
11 11 



1.01 
.74 



1.13 
1.12. 



— *12 
.09 
14 

-.70 
-.30 
1 



1.02 
.•54 



.00 
.00 



>x 



.75 1.17 
.40. -1.01 
4 



.42 
.18 



.48 

147 



.37 
.16 
7 

-23 
.75 
2 



SD 



i.pe 

.59 



.74 
.13 



Unwelghtod 
Raw Total 



Previously- 
Established 



Previojusl;^ 
Established 



Too few 



minority 
clients to 



Columlj^ Pre 
Totalis Post 
(Un- N 
weighted) th.X/SD be valid. 

No Gain. 

"White." 



.22 
-.23 
99 



-.32 
.13 

56 



.04 
-.23^ 
64 

i 



i Too few minon- .54 
ity clients .29 
for valid <^n- 7 
clu^on. No -.32 

^ Gain "White 1" 



.78 



.07 
.46 

9 



401 



7^ 



ERIC • 



402 




V 



^TaMe 52 



^Vocata^nai Indifferenc^: ' Ethnicity by -'Counselor - 



7 ' 
Ethnicity r ^ 



Counselor 




SD 



3. 



la^r 



"White" Pre 



SB . X 



SD 



SD 



SD 



Unweighted 
• Raw. Totals 



X;i^ SD ^ X 



SD tiX/SD- 



fst 



N 



Indiarr Pre^ 
& ^Pos€ 
.Clji<?ano N 



53 



14 



.49- .16 .59 * .^2 " .47 .12 , .'72 .18 
-.13 1.38 -.07' 1.16 .23 .70 ^03 1.11 .06 
,25 ' 87 • 45 

.34 -00 -.50 1.00 -l[l7 2 
.16 .00 -1.15 M^51 106 1.03 
^ 1 '^12 / ' ' 11^ 



.30 ^ .33 ' 
.84 .25 
4\ 



.12 



.15^^ .48 



Previously 
.75 ' .14 >55- Established 



.16- .56 .^1 .00 -.16 .30 iv*i6 \ -.40 
.08 
11 



57 -.66 .00. .2p' .82. r.43^ .30 



Column^ Pre Too few " i 
Totals ' -^Post minority , -.61 
(Un- N clients^ 99 

weighted) fcsX/SD be valid, *'-i* 
No change 
■ ' ' . ^ with "White . " 



-^48 
^.15 

V 56 

i* 



-.03 
64 



i Too few minor- -09 
ity clients to .24 
he valid. * No 7*^ 
chcmge with ^ i 
"White." 



i , .16 
■ .39 

9 4, 
1 * 



Previously -f' 
Established* 



J 



494 



' . \ Table 53. 

Occupational Cynicism: Ethnicity by Counselor 



Counselor 



Ethnicity 
"Whife" 



Jndian 
Chicane 



Pre 

Post? 

N 

Pre 

Post 

N 



SD 



^40. .76 
^ --02-^ 1.01 
•25 



X 



SD 



SD 



2. SI 
2.85 
1 



.00 

".do 



.18 .98 .12 1.02 

.12 1.01 -.01 .92 

87 45 

-.28 1.16 , .21 1.48 

'.48 X.33 -.31 • 1.06 



Column -Pre Too few 

Totals- Post minority. 

(Un- ^ N _ • Loss with 

weighted) t^X/SD "White." 



12 

-.05 
^-.18 
99 
i 



11 



-.16 
56' 
.29 



Sir 



SD 



SD 



10 



.05 


.87 


.12 , 1.11^ 


-.01 


.73 • 


-.54 


.04-' 


.82 


-.25 1.23' 


-.14 


.46 


.06 


53 




14 . ^' 


,4 




7 














-.66 


.63 


-1.11 .00 


-1.01 


.53 


-.85' 


.07 


.67 


.02 .00 


r.58 


.89 


-.19 


11 ' 




1 \ 
> • 


3.' 




- . 2 


-.3X' 


i 


^06 few 


-.51 


.65 


-.70. 


.06 




minority. 


-.31 




-.07 


64 




Marginal los6 


7 






* i* 




'with' "White." 


...31 ' 







SD 



.58 



.50 



Unweigtited , 
Raw Totals 



-§5_^X/SD 



Previously 
Established 



Previously 

Established 
I 




Table 54 

Occupati|ifal Disinterest: Ethnicity by Counselor 



bthnicitj^ 



. • . Minn 



Counselor- 
•4 





X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


. X 


Pre 

Post • 
N 


.02 
-.13 

25 


.66 
.90 


-.05 
-.03 

87 " 


.88 


.15 
.11 
45 


. .88 
.88 


.05 
.19 

53. 


Pre 
Post 


-.53 ' 

1.06 
> 

' 1 


vOO 
.00 


.03 
.02 

12 


1.68 
1.15 


.29 
-.16 
11 


1.28 
* ^^8 


-.03 
-.29 
11 


Pre 
Post 


Too few, 
minority. ' * 


-.01 
-.01 


i 


.18 
-.03 


i 


.01 
-.05 



8 



SD 



SD 



N _ y No change 99 
ighted) b.X/SD with. "White. " i 



56 
i 



;64 

i 



.69 



.21 
.11 

14 



.74 
-.98 



10 



.57 .58 .00 
.93 -1.;.7 .00 

\ 

i- Too few 
minority. 
No change 



X 


SD 


. X 


SD 


.21 


.30 


.48 


.72 


^.88 


1.24 


.00 


1.29 






*7 


r\ 


j19 




^1-18 


.41 


-.58- 




.81 


.10 


3 




2 












.20 


• i 


.83 - 


>«i 


-'/73 




' .41 . 


4 


7 




' 9 




ri* 




-i* ' 





^ Unweighted 
Raw Totals 



SD hX/SD 



Pre^yiously 
Established 



Previously 
Established 



Table 55 

Analysis of Variance for Overall Career Maturity; 
Ethnic Group by* Counselor 



JSource 



Mean 

Ethnicity 

Coianselor 

Interaction 

Covariate 

Error 



/ 



ss 


DP 


MS 


• F 


P. 


1,479.38. 
31.00 
239.14 
I. 142.73 
255. 72 
• 5,853.0"5 


1 
1 

6 , 
6 

261 


1,479.38 
.31.00 , 

39.86 

23.79 
1,255.72 

22.43 


65.97 
1.38 
\ 1.78 . 
"1.06 
56.00 

T— X_ 


<.001 
• '.241 
.104 
.387 
<.001 



fable 56 

< 

Analysis of Variance for Vocational. Confusion! 
Ethnic Group by Counselor 



Source 



SS 



Mean 

Ethnicity 

Counselor 

interaction 

Covariate 

Error 



.44 

.,03 
.2^01 



^4.98 
27.82 
153.81 



( 

1 
1. 
6 
6 

r . 

261 



MS 



' .44 
.03 
1.50 

-.83 
27,82 



.75 
.05 
2.55 
* 1.41 
47.20 



-> .387 
.822 
.020 
.212 

<.001 



mi 



409 



Table SJ' 

Analysis of Variance for Vocational, Indifference: 
* Ethnic Group by Counselor > 



Source 



"Mean"^ ^^-^ — 
Ethnicity 
Cotinselor 
Interaction 
Cqyariate 
Error " . 



cc 
So 




•> ' 




--03 — 


1- 


.00 


1 


3.61 


6, 


,1.15 


. 6 


8.76 


1 


268 .'60 


' • 261 




V 



'MS 



703 
.00 
/.60 
.19 
S.76 
i.03 



.09 

.58 
.19 
8.51 



r. 



\970 
.U'2 

• 981 

• 004 



Table 58 



Analysis of Variance for Occupational Cynicism: 
^ . Ethnic Group by Coxinselor 



~1 



Source 



Ijlean 

Ethnicity 

^ounselor 

Interaction 

Covariate 

Error 



SS 



.71 
.79 ' 
- 7.92 
JE 6.98 
25.42 
218.52 



DF 

■^1 
1 
6 
6 
1 

26?. 



MS 



.71 
.79- 

'1.32 
1-. 16 

25.42 
.84 



. P 



,85 
.94 
1.58 
1.3? 
30.36 



.'357- 
.333 
.'154 
.219 
<.001 



--///- 



id 

ERIC 



no 




i 



Table J5'9 . ^ ,^ 

: p \ • . ' * 

Analysis of Variance for Occupational Disinterest: 
Ethnic Group 'by Counselor - ^ 

- -^^ ^ • 



Source 



Mean 

Ethnicity 
^Counselor 
Interactiotv 
Covar^ate N 
Error: • 



. ss 


DF. 


MS 






" .80 


i 


V 

m. v8o! . 


1.12 * 


;290 ' 


:oi ^ 


1 ,. 


.01 . 


.01'.. . 


.92B 


6.71 


6 . 


1,12 , 


1.57 ■ 


.156 


6.24 


• 6 ' 


. 1.04 ' ' 


1.46 : 


.1^2 ' : 


18.68 


1 


18.68 ^ 


26.22 


.. <'.001 


185.9,6 " '. 


■ 261 ' 


. .71 







.it 



>1 



V er|c. 




Table' £0 ^ 
Summary of -CMI, Aiialy^sis by Item" , 



Married '^Sing).e 

All , .. ^Male ^ Female Femal^ - - - ^ ^ . , CMT Item 

/ w ' \ . " 

o o + < o 

o o o o 

' o , o ♦ o o 
6 o 0*0 



o 



9' 



4 

o 



Once you choose a" job,, you can't choose ahojther. one . ~ -~ 

o In order t^^ choose a^ job, you n^ed 'to know what kind' of person 
you are. . • ^ ^ ^ - : ^ 

' ' «< ' 

9 I plan: to follow the line, of wo^k myvparents suggest. 

o I' guess' everybody has to go ^ wcJrk. sooner or later, but I don't 
^look forward to^t. . ^ ' ' ."^ ' ^ 

^ A person can do lany Jcind of work/he 'wants as long" as he tries 



h 



I'm not^going tb|worry 5Qx>ut.ll^^ ah occupation mtil I'm 

out cj^^^hool; j ' , ^ ^ /' . 

Your job importaift because it determines how much you can earn. 

. ^ ^ /" * • . * - 

, *Work 'is wortliwhji3.e mainly^ecause it lets you buy the things >ou 

The greatest appeal of a job to me is the opportunity it provides 
for getting ahead. ' 

I often daydream about what I want to b^, but I' really^ haven't r 
chosen 3 line of work yet. . % 

; Knowing what you are ^^ood.at'is jpnore*" important tharf. knowing what. ' 
you like in choosing. ari.,OccupatiQn\ ^. ' 



Table 60 .(Continued) 
Sinnmary of CMI- Analysis by Item 



^CMI Item 



Your parents probably know better than e^iy^y* else which occupa-. 
tion you should enter- 



If ^can just help others ^in in^ work, 1*11 be ha 

Work is duil and unpleasant. *• 

»' . * * 

Everyorfe^ seems ,to tell me smetW-ng different; as a result I 
don't know which kind of work to choose. 



1 don't know how to go aboU^ getting into the kind of J^k 1' 
wamt to do. . • ** . 

• ^^ * ^'V • 

ThSre is no^ point deciding on a job when the future is so un- 
certain.: - " .V ■'^ 

. - ' - ;^ 

I spend a lot o£ time wishing 1 could do 'work I knc^l .l'can 
never do.« ; - ^ 

1 don't know what couJrses I should take inTschool.. "^^r 

It's probably just -Vsleasy to be 'sucjessfui in one occupation as 
it is in another. 

By the time you are 15, you, should fhave your mind pretty w^ll made ] 
up about, the occupa^Mtori you intend to enter* * ^ ' 




TaBle 60 (Continued) 
Summary. of CMI Analysis by Item 



All^ flale 



Married 
Female 




o o 

o ' o 

o p 

> 

o o 



ERIC- 



O- 



Single 
Female 



CMI Item 



Tlfere are st> many things to consider in choosip^ occupation, 
it is hard to make a decision.' ^^^^ 

1 seldom think about the job I w^t to enter. ' * ' - 

It doesn't matter which job you choose as' long as it pays well. 

You can't go very far wrong by following y^xir parents' advice 
about which job to choose* ^ 

. * / 

Working is much like going td' school.- 

I am having difficulty in preparing myself for the, work I want to 
do. 

I know very little abou^ the requirements" of jobs. 

The job I choose has to give me plenty of f jreedOm to do \^ffat I want 

The best thing, to, do is to try out seveiral jobs, and then choose 
the one you like best. ^ ^ . 

There is only one occupation for each person. ' . 

whether you are ^interested in 'a particular kind of work is^^not i 
important as whether you Ccui do it. 



414i 



J 



^'4 



Table 60 (Continued)^ 
Summary of CMI Analysis by Item 



All- • Male 



Married 
Female 



Single 
Female 



ERLC 



+ 
+ 



o 
o 



+ 



o 
+ 



— o 



+ X 



o 

o . 
+ 



CMI Item 



I can't understand how some peopli.cWT5e-so:^e-fiH~iBDlSt^^w^^^ 
they wcint to dof , . ■ ■' ^ • . 

As long as 3>can remember, I've known what- kind of work I wanlP' 
to do. - 

I want to really accbmplish sranething'in my work-i-to make a 
great discovery or earli a lot of money 'or help a great number of 
people .. . ' ^ 



You get into an occupation mostly by chance . 



It's who- you know, npt what you know, that.'s important • i* a job.^, 



in^a 



When ife comes to choosing a job, I'll'iiake up my own mind. 

You shbuld choose an occupation which gives you a -chance to help 
oth'ers. ^ 

When I am , trying. to study, I often find myself -daydreaming about 
what It will be J.ike when I start working. 



1 have little or no idea of .what working will ^ 'like. 
You should choose- an occupation then plan how to enter it. 

t ^ - V 

I really c^n't find any work that has much appeal to me. ' 
'You should .chooke a job in ^which you ckn someday tfecome famous. » 
~^ 1 ■■ ■ 



415 



Table 60 (Continued) ' / ' 

Summary of CMI Analysis by Item ■ ^ v • * ' * 



Married Single ' 
All *^ale . Female Female * GMI , Item 



o o , , ^ ' ^ - - Jiave some ^ ubtsiJtbout^ what you want to^do, ask your par- 

ents or fViends for advice and suggesti^^ns. . . 

- ' - Yo,u should choose a job which allows you to *do what you believe 

o o o • .d The most important part of work is the pleasure which comes 

fron/^ doing tt^^ . ' n'. * 

+ * + + -f- , I keep' changing my occupatxohal^choice/ 

' - ^ - ' . *• ' ^ ^ 

Os o o o As far as choosing an occuiJation^. is concerned, sanething will come 

* ' along sooner o3r .later • " ' . ■ ^ 

o p I am not going to worry about choosing a job since you don't^ave 
• . J anything to say about it anyway^ ' ^ ^ , . * 

*,. . , ^ - ■ . . . , ■ ■ 



table 61 ' ' 

' CMI Items: a:^.. Students? 



it 



Item 

/!■ 
2 

3 

• 4 
"5 

• 6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 * 
12 
13 
14 

17 
= 18 

19 

20 

21 

22 _ 

23 
• 24 

25 

2S 

27 

28 

29 
•30 







3 A Pre 


— 

J X Post 


SD Pre 


% SD Post 


' 1.051 


432 


V. .1.910 


1.928 * 


* .295^ 


• 258 


.000 






:i.097^"^ ' 


'<296 


~ . 296^^ 


.000 ' 


432 


^•.977 
^4.898 


1*977 


150 


.150 


-.452, ■. 


432 


1.889 


.302 


,314 


.415 


432 


1^370 


; 1.381 


.483. 


^ . 486 


-2.679 


432 


' . 1..954 


" 1.910 


.210 


. . .*287 


-1.425 ^ ■ . 


432' 


' 1.370 


1^. 328 


.483 * 


.470. 


-2,. 177 . 


432 


1.545 


1^478 


.499 


1 500 


.097 


432 


4^ 1.199 


"^1*201 


.399 


.407 


9..409 


432 


• 1.390 


.. 1.684 


.498 


.471 


-.151 


432 


% • 1.515 


1.510 


.500 


. 505 


-1.043 


432 


1.979. 


.1.968 


.143 


.177 • 


.159 


432 




1,356 


.478 


.Al^ 


-.949 


432 


* 1.947ia^ 


1.933 


.244 


.250 


5^387 


432 


' 1.633 - 


1.783 


P .483 


.413 


7.974 


• 432 


1.538 


" V.^69 - 


.499 


.422 


_-.149 


432 


X.945; 


1.942 


.229 


.234 


3.055 


432 


1.755 


. : .1.831%;^v 


.-430 


.375 


10.503 


432 


* 1.416 


1.730 ' 


.493 


^445 


-2v036. 


432 


• 1*709 


1.654 


* .455 


.476 


-1.807' 


432 


lv86i 
1.099^ ^ 


X.822 


-.346 


. 383 


^, 6.815 


432 


1.256 


.299. 


,437 


-J.OdI 


432 


1.933K 


1.873 


.250 


.333 


-3.959^^ 


432 


• 1.972 1.917 


-164 

^"%.325 


.276 • 


1.133 ^ 


432 


1.^80 


\^i,903 


.304 


-ll228 . 


432 


. 1.473 


i.«e-~^ 


.__.500 . 


.506 


6.598 


432 


1.538 


. 1.732 




* -449 . 


e.ooe 


432 


1.513 


■ 1.695 


.505 


• .^61 


' -^31 
^' 1.301 


432 
432 


1.624 

... \a.j573'* 


. 1.630 ^ 
1.612' 


.490 • 
.495 


y483 

>^.493 


























4, 






* 







ERIC 



.417 



Table 61 (Continued). " 
CMI Items: All Students 




31 
»2 
33 
34 
35 
36 
"37 
38' 
3» 
<40 
41- 
"42 • 
43 
44 
45 
46; 
47' 
48 
49 
Sp/ 







432 . . 


1..917 


1.898 




• UUU 


432 


1.605 


1.605 






432 


1.635 


1- 70Q 






432 


1.771 . 


1.702 


ft 


. •-1.568 


432 


1.109 
1.915 


1.192 




432 


1,.885_. 




-3.022 


432*" " 




1.889 




-2.873 


. 432 


', 1.136 


1.079 




1.309 


, 432' 


1.439 


1.478 


■ ^ • 


i.512 


432 


3^74 


1.480 




.830. 


432 ■ 


■^1.889 


1.905 


\ 


2.407 ■ , 


432 ' 


1.074 


-iai8- 




1.163 


432 


1-871 


1.894 


-2.426 


432 


1.956 


1.919 




-.700 


" 432 


1.386 


1.365 




2.187 ^ 


432 " ' 


1.055 


. 1.092 




1.526 


. '432 ■ . 


1.072 ,. . 


-1.099 , 




4.405 


432 


1.7J.1 ■ 


1^824 




1.045 


•432 


1.697 


H725'' 




-2.372 


432 * 


'.1.949* 


. 1.912 - 



.276 
.494 
.482 
.420 
.311 
.288 
.243 
.343 
.497 
.484 
.314 
.262 
.336 
.205 
.497 
.229 
.258 
.454 
.460 
.220 



.317 
.489 
.459 
.^58 
'94 
.320 
.322 
.269 
.500 
.500 
.301 
.323 
.308 
.273 
.482 
.290 
.307 
381 
52 
283- 



Table 62 



CMI Items: Males 



Item 

. 1 
2 

3 . 
. 4 
. 5 
6 

J ? 
8 

. 9 

" lO' 
'11 
12 

14 
• 15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
•22 

23 

24 

25. 

26 
^2-7 

28 

29 

30 



' T-Tes1E 

-.192 
. .000 
.333 
.160 
' .000' 
-1.976 
-1.952 
-2.105 
.288 

5.675 

-.458 

-i9Q4 
. .842 
-1.043 • 

2.646 • 

5.406 • 

--.425 

2.199 

6.813 
-1.731. . 
-1.184 

5.258 
-1.517 
-3.513- 

-.870 
-2.353 

3.748 

a. 847 

1.224 
• 883 



df' 



1:86 
186 
186 
186^ 
186 
186 

186, 
'l86 

186 
.186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 

186 - 

186. 

186. 

186 

186 

186 

186 

18^ 

186 

186 

18,6 

186v' 

186 

186 



X Pre 

1.914 
\) 118 
1^973 
1.882 
' 1.332 
i.957 

■_a.3so 

1.529 
1.193 
1.444 
X.481 
\ 1.979 
1.385 
1.930 
1,642 
\ 1.497. 
•1.941 
1.722 ^ 
1.455 
1.684 
1.861 
1.102' 
1.941 
1.973 
^1.888 
1.492 , 
1.556 
1.535' 
1.487 
1^540 



X Post 



.SD Pre 



-SD Post 



1. 909 


.280 


:288 


1. 118 


.323 


.321 


1.^79 


.162 


.145 


^ X.888 


.323. 


.317 


1. 332 


^472 


.472 


1. 904 


.203 


'^.296 


^-1.^99^ 


.489 


' ,,.459 


1.428 


. 500/ 


..496 


« 1.203 


.*395 


.417 


1. /U6 ^ 


.498 


0 .468, 


1.460 


. .501 


^€10 ^ 


1.963 ^ 


. 145 . 


.190 


1.422 


^488 


. . .495- 


1.904 


.275 


V .296 


1.754 


* .481 


.432. 


1 . 749 * 


.501 


.435 


1.930 


.236 


.255 


J.. o±o 


. 449 


^ n391 


1.759 • 


.499 


.429 


1.615 


.466 ^ 


.488 


- 1.824 . ' 


.347 


. 382, 


^ 1.278 


.303 


.449 


1.898 


.'236 


• .303 


^ 1.888 


.162 


.317 


' 1.B61 ' 


.317 


. 362 


1.385 


.501 


.509' 


. 1.727 


.498 


.458 


* 1.711 


.500 


^.454 , 


' 1.545 


.sqi 


.499 ^ 


1.583. " '^^-'^ 


.500 


. .494 



ERIC 



419 



Table 62 (Continued) 
• CMI Itans: Males' 



Item 

31 
32 
33 
• 34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 , 
44 
45 
46 ■ 
47 
48 
49 
50 



T-Test 

-f.OOO 
-.470 
-v242 
-1.316 
^4.172 
7-685 
-2.595 
-1.675 
-2.205 
3.362 



DP 



X Pre 



-A 



ost 



SD Pre 



.^898 
.404 
.259 
.281 
.629 
.179 
.350 
,956 
126 
153 



186 


r.'909 


± . 0 / / 


.288 * 


186 • 


1.631 * ^ 


± . o±u 


.484"^ 


186 


1.647' • • 


± . 0 JO 


.479 


. 186 


1.775 


±» /^Z 


.418 


r 186 


1.102 


± . Z JU 


.303 


/186 


1.914 


± . 07 J 


.299 


186 


1.941 


J^^^OOO— - 


4 258 

.34"l" 


186 


1.134 


i.oio 


186 


■ 1.406. 


1.503 




186 


•1.364 


1.524 


.482 


186 


1.930 


1.904 


, .255. 


186 


1.075 


1.112 


.264 " 


186 


1.893 


1.856 


' .310 


186 


1.941 


1.909 


.236 


186 


1.337 


1.310' 


-485 


186 


i.086 


1-091 


.280 


186 ' 


1.064 


i.l02 


.246 \ 


186 


1.679 


1.754 


.468 


186 


* 1.668 ' 


1.663 


. .472 * 


186 ^ 

• 


1.963 


1.909 


.190 



SD Post 

.360 
.489 . 
.482 
."449 
.422 
.310 
-.357 - 
.272 
.501 
.501 
.296 
•317 
.352 
. 288 
.46^ 
.288 
^.320 
;432 
.485 
.288 



'■■ 42a. 



ERIC : . 



Table 63 



CMI Items: Married Female? 



Item 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

—J— 
. 8 
9 

lo; 
11 . 

'12 
. 13 
14^ 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
2a 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 ' 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Test 



DF 



1.811 
-^.185 
-.446 
-.364 
. .673 
-21083 
- .000' 
-i.899 
-.160 
*6.359 
-.458 
-.-333 
-.477 
, -.774 
3.337 
5.071 
.000 
1.998 
6.921 
-1.051* 
-.780 
3.774 
-2.016 
-1.512- 
2.573 
. .477- 
4.422 
4.096 
-1.368 
.761 



185" 

185 

185 

185 

185. 

185 

-185 
185i 
185 
185 
185. 

.185 
185 , 
185 
185 
185 
105 
185 
185 
185 

-185 
185 
185 
185 
165- 
185 
185. 
185 
185 
185 



X Pre 

1-858,, 
' 1.091 " 
1.984 
1.898"' 
1.392 
i-952 
1.344 
1.559 
1.199 ■ 
i.333\ 
1.554. 
1.978. 
1.296 
1.962 
1.661 
1.554 ■ 
1.941 
1.774 
1.387 
1.720 ' 
1.855 
1.081 
1.919 
1.968 
4..860 
1.441 ■ 
1.543 
. 1.478 
1.731 
1.586 



— ^ 

' X Post' 

1»946 

1.086'' 

1.978-, 

1.887 

1.419 

1.903 

1.344 

I. 473 

II. 194 
1.6'34 ■ 
1.^532 
r;973 
1.274 
1.946 ■ 
1,801 
1*763 
1.941 
1^844' 
1.704 
1.677 
1.828 ' 
1.215 
1.855 
1.941 

1 .'9'4l 
1.462« ■ 
.1.742 
1*667 
.1.672 m 
1.618 



.464 
.49£ 



SD Pre 

:323, 
.289 
.126. 
.304, 
.490 
.215^ 
.476 
.498 
.400 ' 
34 
^98 
,.145 
' .458 
.217 
.475 
i49.8 
.237 
.419 
.488 
.450 
. ,353 
.273 
.27,3 

,348 

.498 ' 
, - .499 
; .501 
',^.445 
^^94 



SD Post 

.226 ^ 
.281 *^ 
".145 
.317 « 
.495 
.296 
.4^6 
.501 



.396 
.483 
.5Qfi 
.1^ 
.447 
.226 
.400 
.426 

.237 
'.364 
.458 

.378 
.412 
,353 
.'237 
.237 
.500 
' .439 
.473 
.471 
.487 



ERIC 



421 



tfable 63 (Continued) 
CMI Items t Married Females 




31 

32- 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40- 

'•41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

.47 

^48 
49 
50 



T-Test 



.001 
.441 
2.090 
-2.275 
1.418 
rl.640 
-1.092 
-2.060 
. -.883 
. 1.706 
* 1.872 
1.465 
'**2.076 
-1.610 • 
-.4411. 
2.561' 
1.000 
3.291 
1.119 
-1.6i'3' 



DP • 



185,: 

185 

185 

18% . 

185 

185 

185 

1185 
, 185- . 

185 

185 
,185 

185 

185 

1&5 
,185 • 

185 

185 
J.85 

185„ 



A Pre 


X Post 


SD Pre 


SD Post 


1^909 


1 QflQ 




V 

• 289 


> 1^565 ' \ 




• 508 


..494 


1.618 


* X * / 


*4o7 


.439 


1.769 




x 0 0 


.471 


t. 1.097 


1.140 ^ 




. 348 


1.919 




. ^ /O 


. 330 


1.941 


K 1 Q14 - 




. 281 


i 1.134 


4.075 


349 




1.457 • 


1.414- 


- . .499 




1.398 


1.473 


.491. . 


• .501 


1-844 


1..903 


.364 


.214 . 


1.081 


1.124 


.273 


.330 . 


1.844 


1.909 


.364 . ' 


.289 


1.968'^ 


1.935- 


.177 


.246 


1.435 


■ 1.414 


, .508 


.494 


1.032-" 


..1.091 


.177 


.289 


' 1.075 


'1.102 ' 


.26^ 


. .304 


1.74f 


1.876 ,/ 


.436 


* .330 ■ 


a;7i6- 


1.753 




.433 


1.935 


1.898 


.246 


.304 



Table 64*- 



CMI Items: 'Single Females 



Item, 

* 1 ' 
2 

4- 
. S 

6 • 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
, 13 
14 
15 
16 . 
17 
.18 
•19, 
20" 
21 

•22 . 

23^ 
24 '. 
• 25 • 
.?6 
.27 
28 
29 
30 



T-Test 

.090 
.37.5 
.000 

-i.'opo- 

.000- 
.000 

- -,216 
1.230- 

.000 
V 3-4^7 - 
1.230 

,---,228 
1.426 
v,3,933 
2.912 
.674 

- -.785 
3.940 

. -;597 
..-1.3?8 . 

2.454 
.• -r.941 
-J.i-351 
~ .006.' 
■ .000 
. 3.-350 ^ 
. .2.182 
(.622 ; 
.574 



DF 



59' 
59 
"59 
59. 
59 

59 
' 5§ 

■ 59 
59 
59 

. 59-^" 

•5.9 

59 

59 
. 5& 

■ 59 
59 
59 
59 
59 

'59 
59 
59 ■ 
59 ■ •■ 
59 
5^ 
59 
59 
59 



X Pre 

• 1^-933' 
1.050 
1.967 
,1.950 
. 1.417 
1.950 
1.383 
1.550 
1.217 
1'.400 
■ 1.500 
. 1.983.' 
1.417 

1.9S0 : 

1.517 
1.617 " 
1.. 967 

' 1.800 
1.383' 

. i.750 
1.883 
1. 150 
1,950 
1.983. ' 

=»1.917 

. 1-467,; 

~1.55b 
1.717 
1.633 



) 



X Post 

1,933 
i.067 
1.967 
,l;900 . 
. 1.417' 
^ 1.950 - 
1..367 
1,650 

i.2ir 

.1.767 
, 1.600 
' 3A967 
1-.40(J 
X.983 
.i;817 
•lt.850 
I.9H 
1.850 
1.717 

l.7cro 

1.800 

1.317. 

1.850 
'■ 1.933 

1.917. 

1^517 

1.717 
"r:733 

1.76r 
.l'%683 



■ SD Pre 

. 252. 

.220 

.181 

.220' 

.497 
-V220 
-* .490 
.502 
- .'»415 
.527 
.504 
,.129 
.497 
.220 
.504 
, .490 . 
.181 
.403 • 
.490. 
.437, < 
•".*^24 
. 360 
.220- 

.279 ■ 
.504 ^ 
1-536 
.534 ' 
.490 
.486 



, gP Post 

• 

/ .252 
.252 
.181 
.303 
.497 
. .220 
.486 
.481;. 
.415 • 
..427 
i;494 
.. 181 
.494 
'.129 
.390, 
.360 
.129.. 
.3^0 
. .454 
.4£2 
.403 
.469 
.360 
.252 
.V .279 
.504 
.454 • 
.446 
.427 
.504 



I 



Table 64 (Continued) ' i 
CMI Iteins: Single Pemafles 



Item 




■T-Test 


DF • 


X Pre 




* 

SO Pre 


SD PO 

.252 


31 ^ 


\ « 


• -.814 . 


59 


• 1.96,7. 


1.9S3 


.181 


-32 


-J 


•-.ooo 




1.650 


1.650 


.481 


.481 


33 ■ 


** 


. 1.474 


59* 


1.650 


1.767 


.481 


. .427 


34 




-.405 


59 


1.767 


' ' 1.733 


.427 


. .446 


35 


V 


1.000 


59 


1.167 


1.233 . 


\-376 


.•427 


36 




-.299 


59^ 


'1.900 


1.883 


.303 


.i324 


37' 

• 




-1.486 


59 


1^950 


1.883 ' . 


..220 


.324 


38 




-1.158 


59 


1.150 


1.083 


.360 ' 


..279 


39 




1.678 ' 


59 


1.483 


1.600 


.504,, 


*.494 


40 




. .405 > 


V 59 


1.333 


• 1.367 


.'475 ' 


.486 


41 




; .444 


59 


1.900--- 


1.917 


.303 


-.279 


42 




. 1.426 


. 59 


1.05^ 


1.117 


.220 


.324 


43 ^ 




1.692 


59 


1.88r 


1.^67 


.3«M 


.181 


44 -. 




-1.426 


59 


1.967 


1.900 


.181 


.303 


45 




-.000 


. 59 


1.383 


1.383 


.490 


.490 


46 




,2.053 


59 


1.033 


;. i.loo 


.181 


.303 


47 




'.000 


59 


1.083 


1.083 


.279 


.279 


48 




2.381 


59 


■ 1.700 


-..l."883 


.462 


.324 


49 




1.218 


59 


1.750 


• , . 1.833 


.437 


.376 


50 




.444 


. 5 9 


1.950 


J*' 1.9.67 


..220 - ' 


.181 



Table 65 • 
Summary of » ResponsibilityN^dex Results 



Test' Scale 



Subgroup 

All Students 
Males . i 
Married^emal#s 
Single Females 
"White" 
Indian ; 
Chicand'- 



Rebel 

+ 
o 
+ 
+ 
o 



Critic - 
Cooperator 



In^ratiator 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
+ 
o 



+ 

+ 
o 

o 
o 



> Quantative 
Data for. Tables 

67 
68 
. 69 
70 ' 
71 
72 



Note: 



"+" denotes a desirable change, "o" no change, and "-" a negative 
change, » . 




, 0 
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/,-' 
t 



* Table 66 

Responsibility^ Index Results for Total 6raup^ 

















Scale 


■« t-test« 


DF 


X Pie 


X Post ' 


SD Pre 


SD Post 


Rebel 


- 2.64*- 




87.21 


88.54- , ' ^ 


s7.63 


7.90 


Coojggrator ^ 


■;.79 


• 147 




50.34 


4.77 




Ingratiator 


-2.56* 


,. 14t 


66.23 - 


, 65; 23 


6.08 


5t87 


* Statistically signif:^cantr P^O.IO, N =^:*148. * 




i 





> 
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asojie 67 ^ ^ ' 



Responsibility Vchdex Results for Males 



Scale 


trtest . 




Rebel 


1-.74*. 


65 


Cooperator 


-.94 


65, 


logr'atiatoi^ 


-1.24- 


65J 



X Pre H pofet ^0 Pre 



SD Post 



86.62 ^ , 87.96 0 6,25 » , 5.72 ' 
50.18 ' 49.^2 ^. 4.33 ^ 4.71 
67.15. ■ 66.41 ' 5.27 ' 4.64 



* statistically sigpifipant, p^0,.10,*^N ^6.^ 



Scale 



9ebel r 

Cooperator 

Ingratiator 



Table 68 



Responsibility Index Results for Married, Females 



J. 

a.--' 



^rtest ^ 
^1.77* ■ 

-.30 
-2.11* 



.DF 

59.^ 
/ 59 



"^X Pre 



X Post ' 



SD P 



86.95 " 86.40 
51.12f> . 50. 8^- 
66.25 64.90 •*■ 



8«r76 

J' 

6791 



iP Po st 
.9. 

^.93 

e.92 



* statistically significant, P$:0*1^|n =^6o\ 





* 


* 




< 




4 












i* 




V. Table 69 > 


O 

X 


< 


t 

r " 




- Responsibility Index Results for 


Single Females 






Scale 


.t-test ^ 


DF . X Pre 


•X Rost 


SD Pre 
7.98 


SD Post 
7.38 


Rebel 


.87 


21 89.68 


* ^ 90.68 


Cooperator 
• 


-.04 


21 51.05 


51.00 


4.66 


6.52^^ 




-1.00 


•21 63.41 - 


62.59 


5.59 





*. statistically significant, p^O.lO, N = 6Q. 
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Table 70 

Responsibility Index Results Tor Caucasians 



Scale ^ 




t-test * 


DF > 


• 'X Pre 


X Post 


Rebel 




2.80* 


125. 


— — 1 
87.29 


. 88.68 


^Cooperator 






125"' 


50.6lB' 


50.21 


Ingratiator 




-2.40* 


125 


66.19 


65.23 



^ X . 1. 

* statistically significant, p^O.lO, N.= 126* 



Table 7a 

V ^ A ^ 

Responsibility Index Results for Indians 



Scale 



Rebel 

Cooperator 
Ingratiator 



t-test ' 




X Pre 


X Post" 










. 1.8,6* 


7 


87.00 . 


93.00 


-lr87* 


7 , 


. . i 
51.25 - 


48.63 


-1.20 

5» 


7 * 


65.75 / 


62.38 



* statistically significantT-^p^j^O^lO, N = B. 



Table 72 

Responsibility Index Results for Chicanos. 



Scale 


t-tes'H 


10 


m X Pre 


X Post 


' SD Pre 


SD.Po.st 


Rebel 




. '"86.82 


84.73 


6.26 


6.70 


Cooperator 


4% 1.17 


10 


49.82* 


51.82 


3.87 


,5.08.. 


Ingratiator • 


•.06 


10 


' 67.36 


67.46 


5.32 


' 3.17 



* statistically significant, p<Q.10, N ="11. 



Table 73 

Summary Impact on Program Objectives 



Objective 



1. Know Occupational Interests 



Know i^titudes/Abilities 



3.^ Know Work NeedsAalues 



4, 'Have Improved (Good/Adaptive) 

Career Attidues (Career Attitude 
Maturity) ' 



5,^ Good Career Choice 



6. 




Behave more cooperatively with 
coworkers and emprdyers (other 
aspects of objective 6 are not 
quantified and/or cire external 
measures) . 



-^Measure*^^^ 

CAIV and OVIS 
^Tables 2 & 3) 



CAIV and GATE 
(Tables 1 & ,3) 



CAIV & MIQ 
(Tables 1 & 3) 



CMI 

(Tables 8. & 9} 



CAIV and Pro- 
fessional Judg- 
ment 

(Tables 2, 4, 5,. 
' anS 6) « ^ ' , 

Ri ; # • 

(Table 65) 



Result 



Good Knowledge 

Strong Interests ' / 

Fair Knowledge 

Areas Not Interested 

Good Knowledge^ 
Aptitude Strengths 
Pair Knowledge 
Aptitude Limitations 

Good knowledge of what needs 
to jget. Pair knowledge of 
what needs to avoid. 

Improvement^ are seen, but 
differ -across dimensions and 
across subgroups^ 

The average career choice 
rates as good bordering on 
Excellent; - 



Overall',, improvements are madq 
'on tendency ► to be rebellious 
and ingratiate, but results are 
not consistent acrpss subgroups* 



Table 73' (Continue) 
iS\nnma*ry Impact on Program Objectives 




7. Exhibit acceptable 'job inter 
, view skills 



Staff /Judgment* 
. of Videotaped 
ROle-jPlayed 
interview 



This is an, objective^ (cogni- 
tive) coBipletidn criterion all 
students must meet /to lie pro- 
gram cc»npleters cuid is thus 
- not analyzed further. 



V 



{1974^""^^ statement of objectives, see'Manley and Conrad (1974), and Herr etlal,. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE AFFECTIVE REPORT SERIES 

Mountain-Plains Resaarch is dividad into diraa broad araai with ovarlap. Thaaa araas an: 
n External Evaluation. 2) Instructional/CurHculum Evaluation, and 3) Afffactiva Evaluation. 
Each of these areas is further subdivided as the logic of the reseaiih tasks within each 
dictates. This document is on^e report in the series ''Affective Evaluation Reports". The six 
major series of reports in this research area are: 

1. Counsehng Services Reports 

2. Career Guidance Reports . . 
3/ Early Childhood Education Reports 

4. Parent Involvement Reports *^ , 

5. Community Development Reports 

6. General (Affective) Reporu 

Individual reports in each series are currently available from, or in the process of being in- 
corporatad into, die €RtC system. By thrcondusion of dw NIE resMNh cyde, Affectivi 
Evaluation Reports will number about 100. ^ ' 

a r, 

Mahy 'reports witfi affective opntant and importance are not catai^ uf)der any of die 
affective report series. Reports whi^Tata interactive efforts of various reseerch areas are 
typically produced independandy by title, or if extensive, constitute a report series in and 
of themselves. The Case Studies Reports reports in'3 volumes) are m example of die 

. ^ * ^ " * 

latter case, *^ 

The reader of individual Mountain-Plains dooumants should keep bi mkid thit a report takes 
on full significance only in jwlatkm to its report sariaa and the owirall riiiarch pr^)gram, and 
that the reader typically finds frequent reference to eariiar reports. While eech report it 
designM to have independent value, sifch "series dependence" it an inescapaMeasp^ct Of 
any systematic-program of raiparch. and raquiirat some indulganpa on the fMMt of the reader. 
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Suinmative Affefctive Evaluation 
Part I - 
Counseling Services Report No, 30 
Summary of Mountain-Plains Counseling^ Contponent 
Reports - 1973-76 

% 

INTRODUCTION ^ , , . 

During^ Mountain-Plains' development^ twenty-nine Counseling Services 
. Reports (C.S.) and three General Affective Reports (G.K.) were published. 
Twelve of these regorts deal prinwurily with program analysis and defi- 
nition, five cover population needs analysis, six concxirrently serve for 
assessment/validation of instrtanents and populij^on needs assessment, 
seven measure internal program effects on development^liK^related 
counseling objectives, and two focus on the analysis of counseling 
staff. Several reports in the Electronic Data Processing series (E.D.P.) 
^iso deal with the counseling'^^oo^ionMit. The present report is a stnaf- 
mative consideration of theae reports organised by the aforegoing 
categories. ^ ^ 

STUDENT NEEDS 

Studer^t emo^onal needs were assumed, prior tosj^ograto implementation, 
from^the general characteristics of disadvantaged populations ♦ This 
resulted in the inclusion of personal and family counseling ahd com- 
munity programs in the original program design. The internal structure 
ofithese elements was ,6nly vaguely specified and took form only as 
specific nei^s data from students became available for interactive 
analysis with counseling component structure. 
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Questionnaire responses indicated that a significant proportion ^Sually 
1/4 to 1/2) of entering students reported difficulty in such areas as 
self-understanding, perseverance, feeling dumbr and losing temper (see 
C,S, 7 and c,S, 13) . Inr order to understand problems within a concep-\ 
tual frameworks various^ theories of personality and personality devel- 
opment were explored. Routine testing of entering students using, two 
theoretically dissimilar tests, the 16^Pergonality Factor puestionnaite - 
(16PP) and the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) , was initiated. ^ As 
test data was accumulating, structuring and interpretation of siibjective 
data indicated particular interpretative strength for Erickson's per- 
sonality development stages. Norm comparison of data from 16PF and POI 
^scales', as related to fitickson's ego qualities ^ ad^^ed support J:p an * ^ 
interpretatiol? of affective problems of the population in terms -of 
"arrested personality development** ( C*S. 11 and C.S. 21 ) . Such an under- 
standing enabled f\u:ther specification of the program objectives ^ which 
had been^ developed from the subjective data ( C.S. 4 ) ^ and was most / 
helpful in assisting counselors set treatment priorities within the 
multiple interacting problems of their clients. The most recent speci- 
* fJ.cation.of objectives ( C.S. Ig ) also includes a mechanism ^ the Devel- 
opmental Profile Form, for reportive integration of bbjectives by current 
persopali^y stage/task. . - 

A more detailed analysis based on Maslow* s self-actiwlization theory 
( C.S. 12 ) also showedv^trong in^gpretative? value for this pert5>ectivej 
however r further escploratipns of ifitslow's more recent work showed that 
Maslow's concepts were not coinpetitive with ideas derived from Erick- 
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son. Rath^ Maslow's ideas fit within those of Erickson, at least for 
the age group/developmental stages serve^ Mountain-Plains. \ ' 

Pinal, objectives, and measures of effect were outlined in C^S^ 16 with 
definitions given whe^e these were added/changed from 4 . Objectives 

are improvement/enhancement of: 

, >1. Self -Concept " * * 

2. Self-Acceptance 

3 . Personal Responsibility * 

4. Self-Confidence «- 

5 . Dependability/Rel lability 

6. Self -Knowledge 
. Intimacy 

8. Inner Directedness (Inner locus of contr61) 

9. Social Contact Skill 

10. Maritlil/^amily Management (Marital Stability) 
^ JLl. Self-control (Emotional Stability) . 
12. Alcohol Problem Resolution ^ 
— ^ 13. Flexibility <Values Internalization) 

Counseling Services Reports No. 16 also includes the Developpental 
Profile Form; although its development and use predates the report. The 
fonft? (sample attached) integrates objectives with personality developiuent 
-theory and shows results at entry and exit on dne-to-three scaled 
measures rel*ating to each objective^ 

C.S. If C.S. 26 , and C.S. 27 use factor analytic techniques to validate ^ 
objectives and to explore auid scale dimensions of the Student Inventory" 
questionnaire. - C.S. 26 is especially valuable lnj:hat factors correspond 
to 9 and thus accrue validin:y evidence for, counseling objectives* 

* O 

Similarly^ examining^ item content of factors and scales iri' C.S. 27 gfives 

\ ■ 

• o ^ > ^ 

good f actdral validity^ evide'nce for the scales derived in E^D.P. 15 . 

As scale dimensions for the pOl had been established Iwgely with "college 
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students and clinical populatiohs, its validity for disadvantaged 
adults was unproven. C>S, 17 and C,S, 18 are primarily useful in that 

9 ' 

they validate the test for the ctirrent population; although .population 
subgroup descriptions emerging in C,S> 17' are^'also of interest in the 
needs analysis area. * ^> ^ . 

program' analysis / ' - 

' Most early reports « inclrading C.S. 1 , 2^, Sj 6, and 9 were focused on the J 
design of the programs and processes involved in development of the 
Counseling- Services department. Counseling Services Report No. 10 .is ' 
" the capstone of this effort, describing the final structural, procedural, 
and theoretical basis' of tW program. Only mi^ior procedural changes and 
staff turnover differentiate* the' current department from that described 
in the report. - . 

STAFF ANALYSIS 

Counseling Services^wRepgrt No. 2 was the first student evaluation of 
staff effort at Mduntain-PlainS and assessed performance of -Case Aides 
,in the Community Development portion of Counseling Services. It Is v^ery 
crude and is jperhaps 'only of historical value ^ 



E.p.P. 8 and'- E.D.P. 10 contain student evaluation of staff ratings oh 
reliable Ins.truments; however, later reports ♦by Biinch and unpublished n 

data from Conrad indicate that scales derived from these instrximiBnts, 

J 

b^sed mainly on items deriVed to rate instruction rathejR, than guidance 
or counseling/ neither discriminate -well among counselors not dem6nstrate 
criterion validity with current staff. C.S. 23 had shown some criterion 
evidence- for the second scale/of the cotgiselor instrument, but the 
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result apparently was spurious as it could not bfe replicated a year . 
later with a different studeht and counselor population. 

•rtie main value of C.S. 23 was the interpretation of various evaluation 
sources and criteria in the area of counseling performance. In summary ^ 
two "sets'^ in ^counselor rating emerg^. One set (psychological tests, 
client ratings, and one counseling supervisor's ratings) seemed to, be 
"competency"^ based in that there was strong intercorrelatipn, and this 
group correlated best with actual gai^ as measiired by pre-post score ' . 

change on selected POI scales. The other set seemed to be "social 

* * * 

desirability" ratings. Rating sources comprising this group ^were the ^ 

second counseling supervisor, instructors, and department supervisors, 

.with none of these ratings significantly correlated with actiial gain. 

All sources did agree on a rather cleau: dividing line between •'more'* and 
"less" competent counselors. Taking the concensus rating 'of ^more and 
less effective counselors, mean profiles showed the- mote effective 
counselors to record much^^more favorable scores (usually one to two 
Standard deviations) on most scales^of the' Tennessee Self -Concept Scale 
and the PQJ. , , - • 

Overall, the report showed tho^ dang^ in assigning validity to a coun- 
selor rating based on one source or one individual. I^^lso. accrued 
support to those counselor educators' and sup^rvis^s who^argue that the 
counselor's own pe2;sonality strengtii is the key vari^le in theraijiy, and 
that this should be given at least as much weight in training and 
selection. as til^ory and technique study. Further support emerged in v 
(unreported) data used in preparation hi C.S. 28 iand C.S. 29 l Client/ 
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aains on the four scales, di^f<»rentiatina cbunseliha effects, tended to 
be areatest on those scal/es where the asslaned counselor's test showed 
hiah scores,. Althouah assianment to counselors is random, C.S, 28 . „ 
"^reports an "among, counselors" difference on feelinq, valuina, and ' 
interpersonal relationships scales, further confirmina the importance of 
individual counselor skill and/or personality. 

INTERNAL EFFECTS ' A> 

' • ' ■ ' • I 

The proaram docrunentation efforts reported in C.S. 5 ana yC.S. 14 were 
de facto efrects measures, as they are, in effect, a loa of' those aroup 
counselina exercises which had been found to ^be^^f ective with the 
Mountain-Plains population.. C.S. 15 was the first report showina that a 
set of these exercises could, ♦n fact, mafte aaihs on counselina ob:[ec- . 
tives. C.S. 20 and C.S. 22 also document favorable student development , 
in aroup counseling. . ^ ""^^"^"""^--^ 

C^. 20 is of* special value. Circumstances caused a late start in 



counseling for this group (an average of over two months after proor^n 
entry). When tested' at the' first counseling session, profiles did'not'fl 
indicate/ improvement over t|iosLe recorded at^try. However, afterstwo 
months in group counseling, profiles impro^HBsignif icantly. This is the 
best evidence accrued to date that affective ^development is«^ specific 
counselina effect, or an effect of cdunselino-instructional area .Intejr- 
action, but does not accrue as a oeneral ©roqram effect apatt from 
specific counselina intervention. C.S. 29 Ixvsik^i thk post extensive 
effort to assign effects proportionately to "counseling" and "inter- 
action," concluding tiiat Feeling Reactiyity, Self Apceptance, 
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Acceptance of Aggression , and Capacity for Intimate Contact are pri- 
marily counseling effects (Inner Locus of CcHitfol and* Self Regard are j 
similarly influenced by. counseling and the interaction) and that Time 
Competence, Values .Application, Spontaneity, "Optimism," and the ability 



to see the relationship of opposites, are effects of, the geiieral program 
and /or the interaction. C.S. 20- evidence supports the interaction 
interpretation. ' , . 




C.S. 2S indicates more/"affective development gain for female 4:han male 
students , with- male students as^^ktlcely to regress as progress on- POI ^ 
variables. C.S. 28 also showed greater gain apcruing to con^leting 
'students on eleven of the twelve I*Or scales examined than to those who 
dropped out. Ethnicity waa npt seen, as a major factor affecting affec- 
tive development iii C.S. 2gj with only one' scale (POI Sr scale) showing a 
gain difference by ethnic 

C.S. 28 a^nd C.S. 29 also report and examine entry effects differences by 
period of .entry\ Students who entered in 1975 are i'ndicfited to show 
less affective progress than typified 1974 enterers? however, competing 
explanations for thib trend have yet to be resolved. 

CONCLUSION 

« • ^ ' • 

S Subsequent Summative Affective Analysis reports on the counseling 

component and conqponent varieties asstnne familiarity- of the reader with 



the aforegoing summary of cumulative progr^ development and ef ^cts 
assessment. Hoirever; the reader should^void ^ny tendency to substitute 
the preliminary findings of thes« reports ifor the more thorough exam- 
ination in subsei[uent reports.' 
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